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TO THE 

RT- HON. MATTHEW TALBOT BAINES, M.P. 

PRESIDENT OF THE POOR LAW BOARD, 

&c.y ^c, 6rc. 



Sir, — During the short time that I had the honour of 
holding the office of Secretary to the Poor Law Board, my 
attention was directed to the subject of the settlement and 
removal of the poor, as involving the most important question 
of the office. Having made a long and careful investigation 
of the reports and other documents which bear upon those 
subjects, I have now the honour of presenting the result of it 
to the Poor Law Board. My own views have been consider- 
ably changed by the study I have given to the subject. 
When I commenced, I believed that settlement was produc- 
tive of hardship to the poor, and consequently that it ought 
to be abolished; and though I felt strongly the danger of 
substituting any system which must produce a centralized 
administration of local aflfairs for our free parochial institu- 
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tions, I found some difficulty in reconciling their maintenance 
with the abolition of the evils of clearances, &c., which I was 
led to believe were consequent on tliem. I am now convinced 
that the data on which I had formed my opinions have no 
(substantial basis. 

The Results at which I have arrived from a careful 
Analysis of the reports on this subject are, — 

1st. That the assertion, that any general system of pull- 
ing down houses, and driving out labourers, in what 
are called close parishes, has been sho^yn by these 
reports to exist, or to have existed in England during 
the last fifty years, is the reverse of the fact (see 
page 41). 

2nd. That the assertion, that what are called " close 
parishes" have been enriched at the expense of the 
open ones in their neighbourhood, is the reverse of 
the fact (see page 43). 

3rd. That a very great equalization of the burden of the 
poor's rate, throughout the country, is taking place, 
and has taken place since the close of the French 
war 'j and that the assertion, that the burden of main- 
taining the poor has been shifted from the close to 
the open parishes, is the reverse of the fact (see 
page 45). 

4th. That the assertion, that certain town districts con- 
tain an undue and increasing proportion of agri- 
cultural labourers, is the reverse of the fact (see 
page 51). 

5th. That the assertion, that the unequal distribution 
of the dwellings of the poor has been produced by 
the smallness of the ai-eas of chargeability (parishes), 
is the reverse of the fact (see page 52). 
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6th. That the assertion, that any "inequality^' in the 
burden of the poor rates on different parishes is 
" unfair/' is the reverse of the fact (see page 55). 

7th. That the assertion, that the people of England are, 
by the operation of the present law, confined to their 
parishes, is the reverse of the fact (see page 59). 

In fine, that no tangible evil has been proved to result 
from the parochial system ; and that the abolition of settle- 
ment, or of removal, which amounts to the same thing, would 
act with unmitigated harshness towards the labouring class. 

If it be objected that I have not sufficient grounds for 
these sweeping conclusions, I must answer that they are 
based upon the only evidence that is before the country — 
the evidence on which parliament is called upon to legislate. 

The following are the chief works on these subjects which 
I have examined : — 

The Reports of the Evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee on Settlement and Poor Removal in 1847 ; also 
the following Reports to the Poor Law Board on the 
Laws of Settlement and Removal : — 

1st. Of G. A. a' Beckett, Esq., on the operation of those 
laws in the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex, 
and in the Reading Union in Berkshire. 

2nd. Of Captain Robinson, R. N., on the counties of 
Surrey and Sussex. 

3rd. Of John Revans, Esq., on Dorsetshire, Hampshire, 
and Somersetshire. 

4th. Of Francis Howell, Esq., on the county of Notting- 
ham. 

B 
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6th, Of Robert Weale, JJsq., on the county of Bedford. 

6th. Of Grenville Pigott, Esq., on the counties of Berks, 
Buckingham, and Oxford. 

7th. Of W* H. T. Hawley, Esq., on the county of North- 
umberland. 

These are Reports of Tours of Inspection in the Summer of 
1848, and were presentied shortly afterwards to the 
Poor Law Board — they were published in 1830. 

8th. Of George Coode, Esq., who visited at the same time, 
in 1848, the counties of Leicester, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdon. 

9th. Of Robert Weale, Esq., on the county of Huntingdon. 

10th. Of W. H. T. Hawley, Esq., on the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

The two last are reports of tours of inspection made in 

1850. 

These three reports were published in 1851. 

In one class of these reports, among which Mr. Weale's 
hold a prominent place, a great number of parishes are 
pointed out by name a« open or close. These reports are very 
valuable, as they furnish the only existing data for inquiring 
into the subject of close and open parishes. A second class, 
among which Mr. Revans's report is prominent, is chiefly com- 
posed of recapitulations of various statements made by discon- 
tented persons at different boards of guardians that had been 
visited. In these reports many complaints are made, and 
many hardships enlarged on ; but the names of the parishes 
concerned are so strangely omitted, that it is wholly im- 
possible to test the accuracy of any of them. Such reports 
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are woree than useless. The third and last class consists of 
Mr. Coode's essay, in which the whole of the arguments are 
summed up, and which may be considered as the climax of the 
commission. My attention was also directed to several other 
parliamentary reports, and to a work on the poor laws pub- 
lished by H. Pashley, Esq., in 1832. 

Bating, 
I have adopted the property-tax assessment of tlie annual 
value of real property in each parish. as the basis of all my 
calculations. It is the only valuation which is based on the 
actual rental of real property throughout the country. 

A glance at the account of the Colchester Union, at page 23, 
will show how completely fallacious any calculations must be 
which are based on rates in the pound, reckoned on the 
present parochial assessments. 

I was first induced to make the property-tax assessment the 
basis of my calculations from the perusal of Mr. Weale's 
valuable reports. I afterwards discovered that I have re- 
peated parliamentary precedents for it. Almost every return 
printed by order of parliament since the Peace, has given the 
property-tax assessment of 1815 as the nearest guide to the 
true value of the parishes, except an analysis of the poor rates 
of 1847, where the parochial assessments are for the first time 
introduced. An elaborate return on parochial rating was 
published by order of the House of Commons in 1818. It 
contains a very perfect account of the whole parochial rates 
expended in the years 1813, 1814, and 1815, every different 
head of expenditure in every parish being separately treated of. 

The conipilers of it totally disregard all parochial assess- 
ments, and compare the sums raised by the poor rates, and 
expended for various purposes in the different parishes, with 

B 2 
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the annual value of real property in each parish or place, as 
assessed to the property tax under schedule (A.), for the year 
ending April 5th, 1815, ^^ In order ^^ says the report, ^^that 
" information might he obtained of the proportion which the 
^' sums levied by the poor rates, and any other rate or rates, 
'^ bear to the actual rents and profits upon which such rates are 
" imposed and levied" We have here a distinct assessment 
of the annual value of real property in every parish in 
England and Wales, in 1815, on a uniform basis, as well as 
the exact cost of maintaining the poor of each parish in 
that year. 

A similar return of the annual value of real property in 
every parish, for the year ending April, 1843, was published 
by order of the House of Commons in 1845. I have adopted 
it in like manner as a uniform assessment, and applied it as 
such to a return of the expenditure of each parish for the 
relief of the poor in the year ending April, 1847, published by 
order of the House of Commons in September, 1848. By 
adopting these valuations, I have taken the only course open 
to me of obtaining anything Uke equal assessments of the 
country. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the expenditure for the 
relief of the poor in these two years was very nearly equal, — 

Being, in 1815 £5,418,846 

in 1847 5,298,787 



Difference only £120,059 

so that a comparison of these two years shows how a similar 
amountof rates was divided among the various parishes at an 
interval of 32 years. It enables us to see distinctly the 
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changes that have occurred during that period in the distri- 
bution of the burden, and to ascertain what class or classes 
of parishes have derived most advantage from any " Shifting 
" of the burden " that may have taken place. By comparing 
the annual value of each parish under consideration in 1816 
and 1843 with the increase of its population, we ascertain 
how far the increase of wealth in this country has been 
coincident with that increase. 

Evidence before the Settlement Committee of 1847. 

This evidence is worthy of much attention. Its principal 
feature consists in a great effort that was made by a number 
of gentlemen, in the employment of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, to make out a case for the abolition of our long-cherished 
system of free parochial self-government. 

In order to effect this, it was necessary to show that some 
great practical evils had been occasioned by it. To this end 
these witnesses applied themselves. The chief point of attack, 
skilfully chosen, was the unequal pressure of the poor rates 
on different parishes. The war-cry, constantly reiterated, 
was the destruction of cottages, depopulation of parishes, and 
shifting of the burden of the poor rates, caused by the 
^^ close parish system" a ^^ modem phrase" (says Mr. Coode), 
hardly known to fame until it figured in these examinations. 
Witness after witness was examined, who reiterated the same 
tale. Strange to say it was, with one or two exceptions, 
impossible to elicit on cross-examination the name of a single 
parish in which these demoUtions and wholesale evictions had 
taken place. It could indeed scarcely be shown that, until 
the passing in the previous year of the Act making persons 
irremovable after five years' residence, the poor rates could 
have been much relieved T)y such a process* 
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Messrs. Chadwick, Gulson, Tuffnell, Pigott, Hotson, Sim- 
kiss, and J. M. White (afterwards followed by the writers of 
the reports under consideration), all gentlemen attached in 
different grades to the central authority of the Poor Law 
Commission, joined in the onslaught against the parochial 
system, with the power and facility, which their {Kisition 
gave them, of choosing out of the whole of England thoBe 
additional witnesses whose opinions would best support their 
views. But among this mass of official witnesses, — of men 
who had passed many of the best years of their lives in tlie 
actual superintendence of poor law administration in the dif- 
ferent districts of England, each of whom must have had 
the minutest circumstances of many hundreds of parishes at 
his fingers' ends, — how was it that not one, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Chadwick (see Result, p. 61), gave any direct 
evidence of these depopulations and shiftings of the burden 
of the poor, on which their whole case against the parochial 
system was based ? It was a simple matter of figures. Re- 
turns, books, clerks, the paid poor-law oflicials throughout 
the couhtry, — all the advantages that in matters of statistics 
give those in office so preponderating an advantage over their 
opponents yvere theirs. It was a simpljs matter of figures. 
Why did not these gentlemen give in statements of the number 
of close and open parishes in their respective districts? Why 
did they not then show the numbers of houses and population 
existing in those parishes, at several of the decennial periods 
that are recorded in the census ? Is it possible that not dne 
of them should have thought of clearing up a simple arithme- 
tical question by producing the figures? "Cottages have 
" been pulled down, people have been driven out," was the cry. 
'* Do you know this to be a fact V was asked in cross^^exami- 
nation. " Name the parishes.^' " I have heard it stated at 
*^ boards of guardians, and I believe it," iVas the answer. Two 
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gentlemen, high in the confidence of the Poor Law Board, 
Messrs. W. G. Lumley, the assistant secretary, and R. Hall, the 
metropolitan inspector, took a contrary view of the subject. 
Mr. Hall, when examined on the subject of the destruction 
of cottages in close parishes, answered (6729), " I cannot say 
" that I know of any pulling down of cottages, or leaving 
" them unrepaired to fall down, within my own experience ; 
" but I have no doubt that there are parishes in my district 
" in which no cottages are built." This gentleman has been 
attached to the Poor Law Commission for many years, and 
his experience is certainly second to that of no other man 
living* 

Mr. Hall was not satisfied with giving his opinion on a 
subject of so much importance^ He prepared, soon after, a 
categorical answer to the inquiry, in the form of an account 
of the close and open parishes in the 44 unions comprised in 
his district. This valuable paper, which is the only bona fde 
evidence produced before this committee on the increase or 
diminution of cottages, in what are called close parishes, 
occupies pages 39 and 40 of the Appendix to the 7th and 8th 
Reports. From thence I have extracted it, and give it at full 
length in Appendix (A.) 

It appears that, of these 44 unions (consisting of 676 
parishes), 24 contiained no dose parish. In the other 20 
unions, 76 close parishes were to be found. The increase of 
houses in these 76 close parishes, between 1831 and 1841, 
was 416, or 11 per cent. The increase of population was 
1,302, or only 9 per cent, ^In only 6^ out of the whole 76, 
had cottages decreased during those 10 years. 

It is difficult to imagine a reason why the witne3ses on 
the other side did not support their assertions by similar 
tables, if they had been capable of bearing the test of ex- 
aminationf 
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It appears that the evidence on the subject of this " close 
" parish system," was not satisfactory to the committee. They 
passed several resolutions, whicJi would have been quite in- 
telligible had the existence of any extensive system of clear- 
ances been proved, and shown to have been caused by paro- 
chial chai'geability. The committee, however, manifested 
their doubts of the soundness of the evidence (utterly unsup- 
ported by facts) that had been pressed upon them during the 
investigation, by deciding that they would not report those 
resolutions to the Home of Commons. That the chairman 
(the late Mr. C. Buller) thought the evidence on this subject 
extremely unsatisfactory is shown by his having appointed, 
shortly afterwards, the commission, whose reports are the 
chief subject of this examination. Mr. Weale tells us that, in 
a long conversation he had with him in the following summer, 
Mr. Buller thus described his reasons for making these in- 
quiries, in which he requested Mr. Weale to take a part : — 

'* He (Mr. Buller) dwelt particularly on the 'outcry' raised 
" of hardships inflicted by a practice, existing amongstVhat 
^ are called the close parishes, of pulling down cottages, or 
" neglecting to provide a number of them sufficient for the 
" accommodation of the labourers, requisite properly to cul- 
*' tivate those parishes, and of thus throwing on the open 
" parishes the burden of maintaining their poor; and he ex- 
*^ pressed a desire of obtaining some more clear and definite 
^' evidence on this point than tvas adduced before tlie Settlement 
" Committee of the House of Commons^ over which he pre- 
" Med. On this occasion I expressed an opinion I had 
" formed, from the remarks I was constantly in the habit of 
'' hearing made, — that the hardships complained of by the rate- 
'' payers of open parishes were not without foundation; but 
" that I was not prepared to show to what extent they really 
'^ existed, or in what localities ; and he then informed me, 
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" that he had sent into several counties gentlemen to inquire 
" into this subject, and generally into the law of settlement. 
" In travelling through different parts of my district, I was 
" made acquainted with various statements that had been 
" made to some of these gentlemen; and, in a subsequent 
*^ conversation with the President, I expressed to him my 
" opinion that it was desirable to obtain even more defined and 
" specific information than could be obtained from the represent 
" tations made to the gentlemen^ by individuals often interested^ 
" and who too frequently took their impressions from very im- 
" perfect data, and submitted for his consideration the form 
'^ of table accompanying this report, and suggested that from 
" the results it would exhibit, on an inquiry extending over a 
" whole county, his judgment would be materially assisted. 
" In this he coincided with me, and requested me to take the 
" county of Bedford (in winch there are a considerable num- 
" ber of close parishes), and obtain from every parish the 
" information indicated by the form of table I submitted to 
« him." 

This passage is valuable, first, as showing the small estima- 
tion in which Mr, BuUer held the evidence on this subject 
given before the committee of 1847; and secondly, as giving 
an account of the origin of Mr. Weale's admirable reports on 
the counties of Bedford and Huntingdon, both of which, I 
submit, distinctly disprove the whole case attempted to be 
made out against the continuance of the parochial system. 

It will be found, on examining the reports, that the doubts 
expressed by Mr. Weale, as to the value of the information 
contained in them, were well founded. 
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Reports on Settlement and Removal 

In entering into a statistical examination of these Reports 
we must dismiss from our minds everytliing we are not given 
an Opportunity of testing. We can put little value on the 
complaints of Mr. A. the chairman, Mr. B. the clerk, or Mr. 
C. the relieving officer, unless they give us the names of the 
parishes complained of and complaining; all indefinite charges 
which cannot be looked into must be taken for what they are 
worth. It was to test the accuracy of such " outcry," and not 
to write down and reproduce it, that Mr. BuUer appointed 
this commission. 

In the First Annual Report of the Poor Law Board for 1848, 
we are told that the writers of these reports were instructed 
" that the inquiry should be prosecuted in districts, differing 
" widely as regards the size of the parishes, the number and 
" density of the population, and the nature of their employ- 
" ment.*' It is to be regretted that their instructions were not 
rather to investigate the state of every parish in some whole 
counties or districts. The only two gentlemen who adopted 
this plan in the first set of reports, viz. Mr. Weale, in his re- 
port on Bedfordshire, and Mr. Hawley, in his on Northum- 
berland, wholly failed in making out any case against the close 
parishes, although each of those counties contain an unusual 
number of parishel! in the hands of a limited number of pro- 
prietors. 

The syfetem of selecting particular parishes from particular 
unions, and olnltting the others^ necessarily conveys the idea 
of " making a cojse^^ and leads one to suspect that, had the 
Wider area of the county, or even of whole unions, been 
adopted, the result would have led, if possible, to a more 
complete exposure of the fallacious nature of the ** outcry," 
than can be drawn from these selected parishes. 
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In entering into the statistics of these parishes, I am not, 
therefore, investigating the condition of an average district of 
England — I am meeting, on ground of their own choosing, 
the strongest cases which time, experience, and close examina- 
tion has enabled these gentlemen to bring foward in support 
of their views. 

The plan I have adopted has beeh to extract from the 
reports, and place on one list, every parish that is described as 
being close, and thereby inflicting injury on its neighboiu-s; 
and, on a second list, all the parishes described as being open, 
or as suffering from an excess of population or an undue 
amount of poor rates, produced by what are called the close 
parishes in their vicinity. I have not intentionally omitted 
any of which the statistics are perfect. 

The progress of this country, during the period we are con- 
sidering, has perhaps been rarely equalled, and it must not 
be supposed that these so-called close parishes have not con- 
tributed their full quota to the great objects of feeding and 
employing the people of England. Mr. Coode tells us, at 
page 167 of his reports— 

" As a ftict, the majority of close parishes are the best 
^^ cultivated, and pay the highest wages in their respective 
" districts/' 

It is well known that property in the neighbourhood of 
towns attains far more than its intrinsic value; but until these 
reports were published, there existed no data from which it 
could be shown how widely this principle extends itself, and 
how it affects the value of " open '' and " close " agricultural 
parishes,— in other words, of parishes containing a large or a 
scanty population. It will be shown that in this country a 
resident labouring population is a source of absolute and ac- 
tual riches to the parish in which it resides, far exceeding 
any burden it may entail upon it. 
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In the ensuing calculations, — 
The value of real property assessed to the property tax 
in the year ending April, 1815, and the amount paid 
for the relief of the poor in 1816, are from a return 
published by order of the House of Commons in 
March, 1818. 
The value of real property assessed to the property tax 
in the year ending April, 1843, is taken from a return 
printed by order of the House of Commons in March, 
1846. 
The amounts paid for the relief of the poor in 1847 are 
taken from a return printed by order of the House of 
Commons in September, 1848. 
The population and inhabited houses are taken from the 

census of 1801 and that of 1861. 
The rates in the pound are calculated on the annual 
value of real property, as assessed to the property tax 
in April, 1816, and Apiil, 1843. 
The parishes that I have taken as open and close in the 
ensuing tables, are those on which the case of the commis- 
sioners rests. I am not responsible for the number of pro- 
prietors, or any other facts concerning them, further than 
that they appear in the reports to be those on which the case 
of open and close parishes, or of one set of parishes throwing 
an undue burden on other parishes, is based. 
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MR. a'BECKETT'S REPORT. 

The first report is that of Mr. G. A. a'Beckett, who 
visited the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex, and the 
Reading Union in Berkshire. These counties contain about 
76 unions or parts of unions, which comprise 1,863 parishes. 
Mr. a'Beckett selected for his inspection 22 unions, com- 
prising 606 parishes. Of these he has selected and named 
m the report, as open or close, certain parishes, into the 
statistics of which I shall proceed to examine. 

The unions visited by Mr. a'Beckett may be divided into 
two classes; — ^the first containing 16 unions, chiefly agri- 
cultural ; the second containing 6 large town unions, in 
several of which the parishes are already united by local Acts 
for settlement and rating. 

The 16 rural unions are, 6 of them in Suffolk, 6 in Norfolk, 
and 6 in Essex. I find in the pages of the report 40 
parishes pointed out as being open, and 61 as being close. 

A summary of the statistics of which shows the following 
results : — 



low ditto , . 



In 
]»0L 1841. ISAl. 
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54 



Particulars of these parishes in Appendix ( JB.) 

At the census of 1851, house accommodation had been pro- 
vided in the 40 open parishes for 5,665, and in the 51 
close parishes for 3,095 more persons than were actually re- 
siding in them, allowing the same number of occupants per 
house as in 1801. 
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Town Unions, Buby St. Edmund's. 

Mr. a'Beckett says — "I proceeded in the first place to 
" Bury St. Edmund's, which is a union of itsolf, consisting of 
" the two parishes comprised in the town, and is entirely sur- 
" rounded by the Thingoe Union, which is purely agricultural. 
^' I found it to be a subject of much complaint m Bury, that 
" the want of cottage accommodation in the adjoining parishes 
" forces into the town a great number of agricultural Ja- 
" bourers and their families." 

Tlie names of six of the offending close parishes are men^ 
tioned, but the statistics of them given below do not bear out 
the information received by Mr* a'Beckett. 



Anhual^ Value 
or Real Pros 
I>crty assessed 
to the Pro- 
perty Tax. 
1815. 1843. 



Bury St. Ed- 
mund's, two 
town parishes. J 
Thingoe 
Union, six 
close parishes. J 



Inhabited Houses. 
1801. 1841. 1851. 



1,8G0 2,510 



130 



287 



S,75d 
304 



Population. 



1801. 



7,650 
1,112 



1841. 



12,538 
1,453 



1851. 



18«041 
1,525 



£ 

18,096 



10,219 



£ 
54,010 



|1§ 



Paid for Relief Pound of such 
of the Poor in 

1815. 1847, 



£ 
41,803 



1,334 



£ 
4.404 



1,058 



£ 

4,086 



Bate in the 
*ound of sucl 
Etpenditure. 

1815. 1847. 



*. d. 

lot 



2 0} 



«. d. 

1 01 

1 n 



Increase of Houses 
in 50 Years. 



Two town pa- 
rishes 

Six close do. 



102 per cent. 
124 per cent. 



Increase of popula- 
tion in 50 Years. 



82 per cent. 
37 per cent. 



Increase of Annual 
Value of Real Pro- 
perty in 28 Years. 



392 per cent. 
18 per cent. 



Hi 






«. d. 

4 0i 



a. d, 
2i 



The following figures afford a good answer to any com- 
plaints the ratepayers of Bury St. Edmund's may make : — 

Money expended in Bury St, Edmund* s for maintenance 
of the Poor. 

1813 ..., £7,148 1848 .... £5,652 

1814 .-.. 6,278 1849 .... 6,449 

1815 .... 4,464 1850 .... 5,132 

1851 .... 4,944 



3 years' average £5,963 

Amounting to 9s. 2d. in the 
pound on real value in 
1815. 



4 years' average £5,519 

Amounting to 2s, in the 

pound on real value in 

1843. 
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GoLcnBsTER Union. 

I shall proceed to extract Mr. a'Beckctt's description of the 
state of some parishes of this union, and show how little de- 
pendence can be placed on any complaints of hardship founded 
on the present system of parochial rating^ and how necessary 
it is to nave some means of comparing the actual value of the 
parishes with the amount of rates paid by th«m. Mr. a'Beckett 
says — 

" This union, though consisting chiefly of town parishes, com- 
" prises within itself some samples of nearly all the grievances 
" and abuses arising out of settlement and rating, which seem 
"more naturally to belong to districts that are purely agricul- 
" tural. Unlike Norwich, Bury St. Edmund's, Yarmouth, and 
" other large towns which are united for the purposes of rating 
" and settlement, and where therefore there is no cause for in- 
" ternal jealousy or disagreement, the town of Colchester is 
" divided into 16 parishes, all rated separately for the relief of 
" their own poor, and presenting in the distribution of the bur- 
" den inequalities as great as are to be met with in comparing 
" the close with the open parishes of an agricultural union. 

" The parish of St, Leonard,which was rated in 1847at 9*. lOd. 
" in the pound on the whole year, is the very poorest in the 
" town, its inhabitants having been reduced to extreme 
" poverty by the loss of the carrying-trade, in consequence of 
" the opening of the railway. Its population was 1,119, ac- 
" cording to the last returns in 1841 ; and I was assured by 
" Mr. Clement Spurgeon, the collector for the district, that 
" there is only one person who can be considered well off in 
" the whole of the parish. These poor people, who are pay- 
" ing, or trying to pay, 9s, lOrf. in the pound, are naturally 
"dissatisfied when they see that in the opulent parish of All 
" Saints, inhabited chiefly by persons retired from business, 
" and generally in affluent circumstances, the demand for 
" poor rate is only 2s. Ad. in the pound, or less than one-fburth 
"of the amount asked for from the poverty-stricken parish 
" of St. Leonard's. 

" The parish of St. James, though not so heavily burdened 
" as St. Leonard's, — the rates of the former having been 7s.8d,, 
" and of the latter 9.9. lOrf. in the pound, — has, by a memorial, 
" signed by the rector, churchwardens, overseers, and others. 
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" suggested to the board of guardians the propriety of uniting 
" all the 16 parishes of Colchester into one, for the purpose 
" of rating and settlement. 

'^ The churchwardens and overseers of St. Botolph have also, 
^' in a memorial addressed to the Select Committee of the House 
" of Commons on Settlement, dated March, 1847, pointed out 
'^ the hardship inflicted on this parish by the crowds of poor 
'^ inhabitants who give the profit of their labour to the best 
*^ and most valuable parts of the town, where there are no 
" dwellings for the working classes ; and in case of sickness 
" or distress, they consequently become chargeable to the im- 
" Ppverished parishes into which they are driven for residence. 
" The churchwardens and overseers of the parish of St. Giles 
" have, by a memorial dated the 31st March, 1847, and ad- 
'^ dressed to the Parliamentary Committee on Settlement, 
'^ complained of similar grievances. 

" There are two or three parishes adjacent, namely, Bere- 
" church, All Saints, and others, that are almost without poor, 
" in consequence of their being without cottages for the 
" labourers. Several of the men employed sleep in the town, 
" and thus, though these parishes have had all the benefit of 
" the men's labour, directly they become chargeable from any 
" cause, either temporary or permanent, they are a burden on 
" some of the town parishes of Colchester. This system of 
*^ preventing labourers from residing in the parishes where 
" they work arises a great deal, though not perhaps to a 
" great extent in this neighbourhood, from the desire of the 
" employers jto spare their own pockets from being palled 
" upon to contribute to the rates ; and the result isKot only 
" unfair to the ratepayers of other parishes, but v^ injurious 
'^ to the poor themselves, who have to pay much higher for 
" town than they would for country dwellings/' 

One would almost expect the parish of St. Leonard to vie 
in desolation with the ruins of Babylon. Mr. a'Beckett has, 
however, named his parishes, and I shall proceed to apply the 
property test, which will show that Mr. a' Beckett has given 
too much weight to the " outcry" of some members of the 
board-room. 
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The following tables will show how little such compl?iints 
can be relied on : — 



CompUining 
Parishes. 



St. Leonard's 

St. James's . 
St. Botolph's 
St. GUes's 



Parishes 
Complained of. 



All Saints... 
Bere Church 



Annual Value 
of Beal Pro- 
perty as as- 
sessed to the 
Property Tax 

in 
1815. 1843. 



£ 

1,396 

2,836 
5,112 
4,0286, 



£ 

3,875 

6,388 
7,702 
",423 



2,185 
1,428 



1,387 
1,337 



Increase or Decrease in Annual 
Value of Beal Property between 
1815 and I84S. 



an increase of 1 77 per cent. 

90 

50 

59 

a decrease of 36 per cent. 
6 



Parochial 

Assessment 

in 1847< 



£ 

1,998 

3,231 
5,726 



2,147 
1,133 



Showing how far the Pa- 
rochial Assessment of 1847 

is above or below the 
Annual Value of Real Pro- 
perty as assessed to the 
Property Tax in 1843. 



( 48 per cent, below 

i^ real value in 1843. 

40 



14. 



65 per cent, above 
real value in 1843. 

15 BELOW. 



I am induced to devote a separate table to the case between 
the " poverty-stricken" parish of St. Leonard's, and the " opu- 
lent" parish of All Saints, since it is a very remarkable in- 
stance of the fallacy of any argument based on existing 
parochial assessments. 

Case as it appears by the parochial assessments: — 



St. Leonard's 
AU Saints... 


Annual Value of 
Parochial Assess- 
ment in 1847. 


Expended for the 

Support of Poor 

in 1847, according 

to Mr. a'Beckett. 


Rate in the Pound 
of such Expendi- 
ture, calculatetl 
on Parochial 
Assessment. 


Apparent Ex- 
cess in the 
Pound, paid by 
St. Leonard's 
in 1847. 


£ 
1,998 

2,147 


£ 
982 

250 


*. d. 

9 10 

2 4 


8, d, 
7 
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Case as shown by the value of real property assessed to the 
property tax: — 



St. Leonai'd's 
All Saints. . . 



Annual Value of 

Boal Property 

an ftiMegsed to tlio 

Property Tax in 

1843. 



£ 
3,876 

1,387 



Expended for tlie 
Support of P(K>r 
in 1847, aecordin? 
to Mr. a'Beokett. 



Rate in tlic Pound ' «.., u-,.,^ .„ 

on I'roperty rax . * . .nj- 
Aiiettnient of 1848.1 *" ****^* 



£ 
082 

260 



It, d. 
6 0} 

3 7 



a. d, 

1 51 



The facts then are these : — 

The annual value of real property in St. Leonard's increased 
nearly threefold between 1815 and 1843, in consequence of 
its having become the place of residence of a large and in- 
dustrious population, fo support the aged and infirm of that 
population, and in consequence of a temporary depregsion 
described by Mr. a'Beckett, it had, in 1847, to pay Is, 5$d. 
in the pound more than the neighbouring parish of All Saints, 
which had not shared in the prosperity of St. Leonard's, but 
had decreased largely in annual value between 1815 and 
1843. 



Ipswich Union. 

In his account of this union Mr. a'Beckett reiterates his 
own strong conviction of the necessity of an extended area of 
rating, and asserts that it contains some cases of great hard- 
ship ; but, as he does not name a single one, either of the op- 
pressing or oppressed parishes, it is impossible to examine or 
to apply the property test to them. A cursory glance at the 
statistics of the whole union inclines me to suspect, from the 
rapid increase in the value of several of the parishes, that an 
investigation of the board -room complaints of this union might 
lead to results similar to those described in the case of Col- 
chester. 
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I shall say more about Norwich when I come to consider 
the subject of union mting, which was established by a local 
Act, in the reign of Qi\een Anne, in the 43 parishes which com- 
])ose this union. The complaints madp by the ratepayers of 
Norwich, tliroughMr. a' Beckett, are very contradictory. 

They complain : — ^Ist. That population flocks into Nor- 
wich ; 2nd, Of the settlement laws, which enable them to 
remove paupers ; 3rd. Of the 9th & lOth of Vict. c. 66, which 
prevents their doing so. They keep in the back ground .the 
fact, that by means of the profitable labour of that population, 
their annual incomes from real property increased, between 
April, 1815, and April, 1843 (28 years), from £70,503 to 
£ 1 74, 1 1 1 per annum. 

Mr. a'Beckett says — 

*^ The case of Norwich is one of those which present, \n my 
'^ opinion, the chief, if not the only, difficulty in coming to a 
'^ satisfactory adjustment of the questions of rating, removal and 
'^ settlement. Scarcely anything sJwrt of a national rate tpould 
" relieve Norwich from the enormous pressure of thQ burden 
'* of the poor, who amounted last summer to 10,000 in number, 
" out of a population of 60,000, and who are not maintained 
" at a less cost than £50,000 a year to the city, and those 
'' closely adjoining parishes which form the union. The vast 
'^ quantity of poverty existing in Norwich may be attributed 
" in some degree to the decline of the manufactures, by which 
" great numbers of the population have been thrown out of 
" employ ; but there can be no doubt that this burden on the 
" city has been greatly augmented by the influx of poor from 
" the agricultural parishes in the immediate neighoourhood. 
" The 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66, has produced a most disastrous 
*' effect on the Norwich^ ratepayers, for it has increased the 
*' claims upon them to the extent of £5,000 a year, and the 
" inhabitants of the city are now paying poor rates to the 
" amount of 75. in the pound on their rack rental." 

This seems very hard. I find, however, in the Second An- 
nual Report of the Poor Law Board, that the amount actually 
expended for the relief and maintenance of the poor in Nor- 
wich, during the year ending Lady-day, 18-49, which was the 
year of Mr. a'Beckett's visit, was only £32,388, instead of 

c2 
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Case as shown by the value of real property assessed to the 
property tax: — 



St. Leonai'd's 
All Saints. . . 


Annual Value of 

Boal ProptTty 

an aiMeued to the 

I»roiK»rty Tax in 

1843. 


Ezpendofl for the 
Support of P«K)r 
in 1847, according 
to Mr. a'Beckett. 


Rate in tlio Pound ' «^, n,,,^. .„ 


£ 
3,876 

1,387 


£ 
082 

260 


s. d. 
. 6 0} 

3 7 


*. d. 

1 51 



The facts then are these : — 

The annual value of real property in St. Leonard's increased 
nearly threefold between 1815 and 1843, in consequence of 
its having become the place of residence of a large and in- 
dustrious population, fo support the aged and infirm of that 
population, and in consequence of a temjwrary depresBion 
described by Mr. a'Beckett, it had, in 1847, to pay 1«. 5$d. 
in the pound more than the neighbouring parish of All Saints, 
which had not shared in the prosperity of St. Leonard's, but 
had decreased largely in annual value between 1815 and 
1843. 



Ipswich Union. 

In his account of this union Mr. a'Beckett reiterates his 
own strong conviction of the necessity of an extended area of 
rating, and asserts that it contains some cases of great hard- 
ship ; but, as he does not name a single one, either of the op- 
pressing or oppressed parishes, it is impossible to examine or 
to apply the property test to them. A cursory glance at the 
statistics of the whole union inclines me to suspect, from the 
rapid increase in the value of several of the parishes, that an 
investigation of the board -room complaints of this union might 



lead to results similar to 
Chester. 



those described in the case of Col- 
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I shall say more about Norwich when I come to consider 
the subject of union mting, which was established by a local 
Act, in the reign of Qi\een Anne, in the 43 parishes which com- 
])ose this union. The complaints madf^ by the ratepayers of 
Norwich, tJiroughMr. a' Beckett, are very contradictory. 

They complain : — '1st. That population flocks into Nor- 
wich ; 2nd, Of the settlement laws, which enable them to 
remove paupers ; 3rd. Of the 9th & 10th of Vict, c, 66, which 
prevents their doing so. They keep in the back ground .the 
fact, that by means of the profitable labour of that population, 
their annual incomes from real property increased, between 
April, 1815, and April, 1843 (28 years), from £70,503 to 
£ 1 74, 1 1 1 per annum. 

Mr. a'Beckett says — 

*^ The case of Norwich is one of those which present, \n my 
'^ opinion, the chief, if not the only, difficulty in coming to a 
'^ satisfactory adjustment of the questionaof rating, removal and 
'^ settlement. Scarcely anything slwrt of a national rate would 
" relieve Norvnch from the enormous pressure of thQ burden 
'^ of the poor, who amounted last summer to 10,000 in number, 
" out of a population of 60,000, and who are not maintained 
" at a less cost than £50,000 a year to the city, and those 
'* closely adjoining parishes which form the union. The vast 
'^ quantity of poverty existing in Norwich may be attributed 
" in some degree to the decline of the manufactures, by which 
" great numbers of the population have been thrown out of 
*' employ ; but there can be no doubt that this burden on the 
" city has been greatly augmented by the influx of poor from 
" the agricultural parishes in the immediate neighoourhood. 
" The 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66, has produced a most disastrous 
*' effect on the Norwich^ ratepayers, for it has increased the 
*' claims upon them to the extent of £5,000 a year, and the 
" inhabitants of the city are now paying poor rates to the 
" amount of 75. in the pound on their rack rental." 

This seems very hard. I find, however, in the Second An- 
nual Report of the Poor Law Board, that the amount actually 
expended for the relief and maintenance of the poor in Nor- 
wich, during the year ending Lady-day, 18'49, which was the 
year of Mr. a'Beckett's visit, was only £32,388, instead of 

c2 
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In the ensuing calculations, — 
The value of real property assessed to the property tax 
in the year ending April, 1815, and the amount paid 
for the relief of the poor in 1816, are from a return 
published by order of the House of Commons in 
March, 1818. 
The value of real property assessed to the property tax 
in the year ending April, 1843, is taken from a return 
printed by order of the House of Commons in March, 
1845. 
The amounts paid for the relief of the poor in 1847 are 
taken from a return printed by order of the House of 
Commons in September, 1848. 
The population and inhabited houses are taken from the 

census of 1801 and that of 1861. 
The rates in the pound are calculated on the annual 
value of real property, as assessed to the property tax 
in April, 1816, and Apiil, 1843. 
The parishes that I have taken as open and close in the 
ensuing tables, are those on which the case of the commis- 
sioners rests. I am not responsible for the number of pro- 
prietors, or any other facts concerning them, further than 
that they appear in the reports to be those on which the case 
of open and close parishes, or of one set of parishes throwing 
an undue burden on other parishes, is based. 
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CoLcnBsTER Union. 

I shall proceed to extract Mr. a'Beckctt's description of the 
state of some parishes of this union, and show how little de- 
pendence can be placed on any complaints of hardship founded 
on the present system of parochial ratina^ and how necessary 
it is to have some means of comparing the actual value of the 
parishes with the amount of rates paid by them. Mr. a'Beckett 
says — 

" This union, though consisting chiefly of town parishes, com- 
" prises within itself some samples of nearly all the grievances 
" and abuses arising out of settlement and rating, which seem 
"more naturally to belong to districts that are purely agricul- 
" tural. Unlike Norwich, Bury St. Edmund's, YarmouUi, and 
" other large towns which are united for the purposes of rating 
" and settlement, and where therefore there is no cause for in- 
" ternal jealousy or disagreement, the town of Colchester is 
" divided into 16 parishes, all rated separately for the relief of 
" their own poor, and presenting in the distribution of the bur- 
" den inequalities as great as are to be met with in comparing 
" the close with the open parishes of an agricultural union. 

" The parish of St. Leonard,which was ratedin 1847at 9*. lOd. 
" in the pound on the whole year, is the very poorest in the 
" town, its inhabitants having been reduced to extreme 
" poverty by the loss of the carrying-trade, in consequence of 
" the opening of the railway* Its population was 1,119, ac- 
" cording to the last returns in 1841 ; and I was assured by 
" Mr. Clement Spurgeon, the collector for the district, that 
" there is only one person who can be considered well off in 
" the whole of the parish. These poor people^ who are pay- 
" ing, or trying to pay, 9*. lOcf. in the pounds ai*e naturally 
" disaatisfled when they see that in the opulent parish of All 
" Saints, inhabited chiefly by persons retired from business, 
" and generally in afiluent circumstances, the demand for 
" poor rate is only 2s. 4rf. in the pound, or less than one-fburth 
" of the amount asked for from the poverty-stricken parish 
" of St. Leonard's. 

" The parish of St. James, though not so heavily burdened 
" as St. Leonard's, — the rates of the former having been 7s.8d., 
" and of the latter 9.9. lOd. in the pound, — has, by a memorial, 
" signed by the rector, churchwardens, overseers, and others. 
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" suggested to the board of guardians the propriety of uniting 
** all the 16 parishes of Colchester into one, for the purpose 
" of rating and settlement. 

^^ The churchwardens and overseers of St. Botolph have also, 
^' in a memorial addressed to the Select Committee of the House 
" of Commons on Settlement, dated March, 1847, pointed out 
*^ the hardship inflicted on this parish by the crowds of poor 
*^ inhabitants who give the profit of their labour to the best 
*^ and most valuable parts of the town, where there are. no 
" dwellings for the working classes ; and in case of sickness 
" or distress, they consequently become chargeable to the im- 
** poverished parishes into which they are driven for residence. 
" The churchwardens and overseers of the parish of St, Giles 
" have, by a memorial dated the 31st March, 1847, and ad* 
'^ dressed to the Parliamentary Committee on Settlement, 
^' complained of similar grievances, 

*' There are two or three parishes adjacent, namely, Bere- 
" church. All Saints, and others, that are almost without poor, 
'^ in consequence of their being without cottages for the 
" labourers. Several of the men employed sleep in the town, 
" and thus, though these parishes have had all the benefit of 
" the men's labour, directly they become chargeable from any 
" cause, either temporary or permanent, they are a burden on 
*^ some of the town parishes of Colchester. This system of 
" preventing labourers from residing in the parishes where 
" they work arises a great deal, though not perhaps to a 
" great extent in this neighbourhood, from the desire of the 
" employers jto spare their own pockets from being palled 
" upon to contribute to the rates ; and the result is.Hot only 
" unfair to the ratepayers of other parishes, but v^ injurious 
" to the poor themselves, who have to pay much higher for 
" town than they would for country dwellings." 

One would almost expect the parish of St. Leonard to vie 
in desolation with the ruins of Babylon. Mr. a'Beckett has, 
however, named his parishes, and I shall proceed to apply the 
property test, which will show that Mr. a' Beckett has given 
too much weight to the " outcry" of some members of the 
board-room. 
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The following tables will show how little such compl?iints 
can be relied on : — 



Complaining 
Parishes. 



St. Leonard's 

St. James's 
St. Botolph's 
St. Giles's 



Parishes 
Complained of. 



All Saints.. 
Bere Church 



Annual Value 
of Beal Pro- 
perty as as- 
sessed to the 
Property Tax 

in 
1815. 1848. 



£ 

2 

5,112 

4,028 



,3963, 
,8365. 



£ 

!,876 

,388 
7,702 
6,423 



2,185 
1,428 



1,387 
1,337 



Increase or Decrease in Annual 
Value of Beal Property between 
1815 and 1848. 



an increase of 177 per cent. 

90 

60 

69 

a decrease of 36 per cent. 
6 



Parochial 

Assessment 

in 1847. 



£ 

1,998 

3,231 
6,726 
5,522 



2,147 
1,133 



Showing how far the Pa- 
rochial AiMessment of 1847 

is above or below the 
Annual Value of Real Pro- 
perty as assessed to the 
Property Tax in 1843. 



( 48 per cent, below 

i^ real value in 1843. 

40 



14. 



55 per cent, above 
real value in 1843. 

15 BELOW 



I am induced to devote a separate table to the case between 
the '^ poverty-stricken" parish of St. Leonard's, and the " opu- 
lent" parish of All Saints, since it is a very remarkable in- 
stance of the fallacy of any argument based on existing 
parochial assessments. 

Case as it appears by the parochial assessments: — 



St. Leonard's 
AH Saints... 


• 

Annual Value of 
Parochial Assess- 
ment in 1847. 


Expended for the 

Support of Poor 

in 1847, according 

to Mr. a'Beckett. 


Rate in the Pound 
of such Expendi- 
ture, calculatetl 
on Parochial 
Assessment. 


Apparent Ex- 
cess in the 
Pound, paid by 
St. Leonard's 
in 1847. 


£ 
1,998 

2,147 


£ 
982 

250 


*. d. 

9 10 

2 4 


8, d, 

7 
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Case as shown by the value of real property assessed to the 
property tax: — 



St. Leonaiil's 
All Saints. . . 


Annual Value of 

Boal Property 

ai aiflessed to the 

Property Tax in 

1843. 


Expended for the 
Support of Poor 
Jnl847,aecordin? 
to Mr. a'Beokett. 


Rate in tlie Pound 
of such Kxpendi- 
tun>, calculated 
on Property Tax 


Seal Excess in 

the Pound, paid 

by 8t Leonard'^ 

in 1847. 


£ 
3,876 

1,387 


£ 
082 

260 


9. d. 
. 6 Oi 

3 7 


9. d. 

1 H 



The facts then are these : — 

The annual value of real property in St. Leonard's increased 
nearly threefold between 1815 and 1843, in consequence of 
its having become the place of residence of a large and in- 
dustrious population, fo support the aged and infirm of that 
population, and in consequence of a temporary depression 
described by Mr. a'Beckett, it had, in 1847, to pay Is. 5^d. 
in the pound more than tlie neighbouring parish of All Saints, 
which had not shared in the prosperity of St. Leonard's, but 
had decreased largely in annual value between 1815 and 
1843. 



Ipswich Union. 

In his account of this union Mr. a'Beckett reiterates his 
own strong conviction of the necessity of an extended area of 
rating, and asserts that it contains some cases of great hard- 
ship ; but, as he does not name a single one, either of the op- 
pressing or oppressed parishes, it is impossible to examine or 
to apply the property test to them. A cursory glance at the 
statistics of the whole union inclines me to suspect, from the 
rapid increase in the value of several of the parishes, that an 
investigation of the board -room complaints of this union might 
lead to results similar to those described in the case of Col- 
chester. 
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I shall say more about Norwich when I come to consider 
the subject of union mting, which was established by a local 
Act, in the reign of Qi\een Anne, in the 43 parishes which com- 
])ose this union. The complaints made by the ratepayers of 
Norwich, through Mr. a' Beckett, are very contradictory. 

They complain : — '1st. That population flocks into Nor- 
wich ; 2nd, Of the settlement laws, which enable them to 
remove paupers ; 3rd. Of the 9th &. 10th of Vict, c, 66, which 
prevents their doing so. They keep in the back ground .the 
fact, that by means of the profitable labour of that population, 
their annual incomes from real property increased, between 
April, 1815, and April, 1843 (28 years), from £70,503 to 
£ 1 74, 1 1 1 per annum. 

Mr. a'Beckett says — 

*^ The case of Norwich is one of those which present, in my 
'^ opinion, the chief, if not the only, difficulty in coming to a 
'^ satisfactory adjustment of the questionsof rating, removal and 
" settlement. Scarcely anythivig short of a national rate would 
" relieve Norvnch from the enormous pressure of thQ burden 
'^ of the poor, who amounted last summer to 10,000 in number, 
" out of a population of 60,000, and who are not maintained 
" at a less cost than £50,000 a year to the city, and those 
'' closely adjoining parishes which form the union. The vast 
*^ quantity of poverty existing in Norwich may be attributed 
" in some degree to the decline of the manufactures, by which 
" great numbers of the population have been thrown out of 
'* employ ; but there can be no doubt that this burden on the 
" city has been greatly augmented by the influx of poor from 
^' the agricultural parishes in the immediate neigh oourhood. 
" The 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66, has produced a most disastrous 
" effect on the Norwich^ ratepayers, for it has increased the 
*' claims upon them to the extent of £5,000 a year, and the 
" inhabitants of the city are now paying poor rates to the 
" amount of 75. in the pound on their rack rental." 

This seems very hard. I find, however, in the Second An- 
nual Report of the Poor Law Board, that the amount actually 
expended for the relief and maintenance of the poor in Nor- 
wich, during the year ending Lady-day, 18'49, which was the 
year of Mr. a'Beckett's visit, was only £32,388, instead of 

c2 
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£50,000, as here stated. The difference, amounting to 
£17,612, appears to have been merely an expenditure of 
board-room "outcry," which it is very difficult to check. 

In a volume of poor rate returns, printed by order of the 
House of Commons in 1830, I find that, in 1827, a year of 
similar manufacturing distress, the relief of the poor cost 
Norwich £39,285. Now, by dividing the increase in real 
property, which toot place between 1815 and 1843, propor- 
tionally over the whole number of years, we get the annual 
value of real property in Norwich, in 1827, as about £116,547, 
paying for the relief of the poor £39,285, or 6s. 1 Id. in the 
pound; in 1848, about £174,111,* paying for the relief of the 
poor £82,388, or 3*. 8|d. in the pound : so that, in spite of 
the burden thrown on Norwich by the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 66, it 
seems to have been, in 1848, mucn more able to bear one of 
those years of distress to which all manufacturing towns are 
periodically subject, than it was 20 years previously, 

Mr. a'Beckett says, " It has been a subject of very loud 
" complaint in this union that the clearing system has been 
"adopted by large landowners in the neighbourhood, and 
" that, in addition to the settled poor, immense numbers are 
" thrown into the place by the cause already assigned, or are 
" attracted to the city by the chance of casual employment it 
"affords, and the prospect of benefiting by its numerous 
" charities." 

Ten close parishes in the Henstead Union are pointed out 
as being among the parishes alluded to. Their statistics are 
here given and compared vdth those of the Norwich Union:— 



Inhaljlted Uoubqi Ui 



13 pftTln^iev (Kor- 

10 close dO.(HGID- 
fitfl^JJJriion] 



43 open imilfitiev 
10 dosu ilc*. 



imu 



141 



1641, 






18S1. 



H,WS 
253 



Incrcmu of hauie^ 
In ao year*. 



t*7 jHir cent, 
70 th>. 



Population In 



imi. 






1841. 



61,»10 



ISdl. 



j^lnnuaL value 
of real property 

BfisS^'BAE^d to the 
property tai In 






IncTgftwc J f popti 1 uisoa 
In 50 yeoTi. 



H5 pprcgnt. 
48 tlo. 



liH5* 



£ 
?0,fioa 
ll.JIJO 



1&43, 



of Tflal 
properly 



174,1 n 

14,4WI 






lucreu^ in aununl 

valtiu Qf rouT pfoijerty 

atjsetEQd lo Properly 

tax In aSypana^ 



3 47 per teuL 



Paid for thv 
reliF^f of tliij 

r\ior In 
1815. 1817, 



Rate ]ii iliG 
pDundaf mifh 

in 



l^lOl \ 775 



mi5. 



f. it. 

1 Ht 



1647, 



3 11 



this 



LH 



*. d. 

1 n 



* This was the value in 1843, it had probably much increased by 1848, which 
would again reduce the rate in the pound. 
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Great Yarmouth. 

Great Yarmouth is one of those large town parishes which 
constitute unions in themselves, and are in fact in all respects 
similar to the unions proposed to be established under 
Mr. Baines's bill. It is not surprising to find that the rate- 
payers are thoroughly dissatisfied, awd loudly demand a national 
rate. Mr. a'Beckett says — "The circumstances of Great 
" Yarmouth resemble those of Norwich, though the evils com- 
" plained of in the latter place exist in a very mitigated 
" decree, but still to a sufficient extent to create great dis- 
" satisfaction among the ratepayers." 

**' At a meeting of the board of guardians of the parish of 
** Great Yarmoum on the 30th of June, 1848, it was resolved 
** unanimously, — 

"'That the existing laws of settlement and removal, and 
" also the laws relating to the making and levjring of poor 
" rates, are unfeir, unequal, inexpedient, and indefensible, and 
" ought to be abolished. 

" 'That in the opinion of this board, a national poor rate 
" is essentially necessary ^ and ought to be conceded by the 
" legislature, in justice both to the ratepayers and n^te 
" recipients/" 

The ratepayers of Great Yarmouth, like those of Norwich, 
complain both of the old laws, which enable them to remove 
their poor, and of the new, 9 & 10 Vict, c. 66, which partially 
prevents their' so doing. Mr. a'Beckett says that this Act 
has added about £1,000 a year to the poor rates of Great 
Yarmouth. 



Q^r^t Yarmouth 



1801. ISa. 1S51, 



9,0gl 



fi.lfiS 



0,000 



PopiUatlflii. 

1^1, laii. 1&51. 



UM^ 



34,098 



AimujilViilue: 

perty tmBefiBcd 
tu the PrD- 
party Tui ka 
1815. ^ 1&43. 



90,8^0 



^,383 



£ 
04,371 



&i a 01 



£ 



£ 



£ 



PjiidforRcUtidPoiind of hucU 
of the poor KipomUtiire 

in In 

JBin, 1847. IB 13, 1M7. 






*. it 

S 7t 



ttediic- 
tion 
in the 



m 



Grent YttrtntKitli 



Ipqrease ofHcniscs tnc/catnofPoiiula- 



Inproiine in AdhuuI 
Value in iKTfeiiri* 



yfi P«f emit. 



til per cenu 



104 |)er cent. 
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Bbading Union. 

Mr. a'Beckett's tour of inspection ends at this place. It 
was here that he at last attained the great object of his search — 
he at length found a town, in the neighbourhood of which 
cottages had really been pulled down. It was in quest of some 
such parishes that Mr* a Beckett had travelled many a weary 
mile, and it was therefore natural that he should " visit the 
" sites of the late dwellings himself/* and, as he tells us, " take 
** considerable pains to inquire into the facts" of the case* At 
the conclusion of eight pages devoted to this subject, he gives 
us the result in these words : — " From all I heard and saw at 
" Reading, I have not the slightest hesitation in declaring, 
" that the practice of pulling down cottages for the purpose of 
" driving out the agricultural labourers has existed in several 
" parishes;" again, ** many of the inhabitants of these formerly 
" existing country cottages have been driven into Reading." 

On looking through the report 1 find that the parishes in 
which cottages are said to have been pulled down are four in 
number. The success which has attended the clearing system 
will appear from the following table. 

The parishes are :— 



Parishes. 


Inhabited Houses. 


Popttlatimi. 




1801. 


1641. 


1661. 


1801. 


1641. 


1851. 


1. Maple Durham" 


9U 


99 


101 


462 


481 


609 


2. Caversham 


217 


297 


325 


1,069 


1,642 


1,762 


3. Barley 


73 


85 


92 


436 


471 


487 


4. Newland. ...» % 


66 


54 


61 


368 


276 


306 


444 


636 


579 


3,216 


2,870 


8,054 



^ In Maple Durhiun there w«<6 only 4| persons to every house in 1801. 
Ditto - ditto •* d ditto - ditto 1851. 

U both «MM tfw pop«tatM WM iMtor ]i9iM0d 4^ 
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So it appears that^ in spite of all the eflforts of the devastator 
and depopulator^ the inhabited houses in these four parishes 
have increased in fifty years more than 30 per cent. The 
report contains a long account of certain labourers who lived 
in Reading, but belonged to neighbouring close parishes. 
Since the Hardship and expense inflicted on towns by the 
burden thus thrown upon them by agiucultural parishes, as well 
as the crowded state of the dwellings to which the poor are 
driven, is otie of the key-notes of the whole commission, and 
is here particularly insisted on, I give the state of the case 
as between Eeadmg and the seven neighbouring parishes, 
which are particularly alluded to in the report as those by 
which Beading is unfairly and injuriously burdened : — 



rtsfrcft if 

7 m-ifflibour- t 



7 K^JjSlibour- \ 



imi. 1041. lEM. 



1,731 
TTfl 



Sf7SU 



4,237 
1,140 



Inn-eQftB □/ I louses 
ill QO Ytare. 



i-M per cent. 



]^o]}ulat!on, 
1S0M1B41. ISfil, 



9,770 



5MI 



52,175 



tloD iu at) Y^un. 



40 „ 



AiiR«fi[ Vnluu (jf I 
Itenl Propti] tr 
aB»>o»«i to tha 
Pniperty^ Tai. 

iei5. \ 1H4;3, 



of 

AnOMEVl 



£ 



£ 
34,071 



4jS46 



Incmip of AiiniiQ] 

Till lie of Ufid Vro^^inT 

in Wi Year*, 



100 per cent. 
IS .1 



prtiii ffjr 
Hctt'f of tijc 

Poor in 

IfH."!. t847i 



£ 
0.877 



£ 



Kiite In thd 

rofindorHUtfb 

Kxpcnditure 

in 

1815. 1647. 



3 111 



2 jA!2 

^ fc OQ 



H 



3 






H 



A] 



{Particulars in Appendix^ p, 88.) 

The annual value of the town parishes has more than doubled 
in twenty-eight years, while their poor's rate in 1847 was 
actually 24 per cent* less in the pound than that paid by these 
close parishes. 

If it be true that any district which pays a greater rate 
per pound to the poor than another is wronged by that other 
district^ then these seven parishes are wronged by Reading, 
and not Reading by the seven parishes. 

The case of Reading and its neighbourhood was probably 
considered as the most favourable one that could be found of 
a town oppressed by neighbouring close parishes, since it was 
made the " Cheval de balaille* of Mr. Chadwick in his 
evidence before Mr. BuUer^s commission in 1847; and is 
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brought forward agaia by Mr. a'Beckett in this report as fur- 
nishing the most convincing proofs of the existence of the 
devastating system^ and of all the other evils complained of. 

CAPTAIN ROBINSON'S REPORT. 

Captain Robinson, of the Royal Navy, visited the counties 
of Surrey and Sussex. He makes the usual complaints about a 
deficiency of cottages, &c., and moreover a general statement 
that cottages had been pulled down in two out of the fourteen 
unions he visited; but, as no names of parishes are given it is 
impossible to inquire into the circumstances : no charge can be 
supported on such general statements. 



MR. REVANS' REPORT. 

The next report is that of Mr. Revans on Dorsetshire, 
Hampshire and Somersetshire. Mr. Revans raises the old cry 
of devastation, and complains grievously of close parishes 
and of the destruction of cottages; but as he also refrains 
from giving the names of the parishes in question, and as he 
leaves no clue by which it is possible to verify the existence of 
these evils, I must confess that this report, like the last, seems 
to me to be of little or no service in elucidating the points in 
question. 

Mr. Revans gives us 30 pages of desultory evidence, from 
which the names of the parishes accused of various misdeeds 
are excluded. 

There are some passages in the report which would do him 
infinite credit as a writer of romance. He says, for instance, 
in one place — ** In rural parishes, belonging solely to one pro- 
" prietor, the effect is most complete ; in these the population 
" may be said to be the property of the proprietor, and to be 
" sold with the land." 



MR. HOWELUS REPORT ON NOTTINGHAM^ 
SHIRE. 

Mr. HowelFs report on Nottinghamshire is of a different 
nature from the last. He exhibits none of the cautious reserv^ 
of Mr. Revans, but enters boldly into the field. He visits 
most of the unions in the county, and gives the names of 
certain selected parishes in each, wnich are most remarkable as 
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close or open. From this report I have derived much valu- 
able information, although I think I shall show that his opi- 
nion that the " close parishes have been gainers to a consi- 
" derable extent" — that they " have relieved themselves of 
" their surplus population, and of their just proportion of the 
" charge of mamtaining them when chargeable, at the expense 
" of their less fortunate neighbours," is not founded on fact. 

It will be seen, on the contrary, that by far the greatest 
increase in wealth and prosperity which has taken place in 
Nottinghamshire between 1816 and 1843 has fallen to the 
lot of the towns, and of what Mr. Howell calls the " poor 
" manufacturing villages, groaning beneath a bm'then almost 
" beyond their powers of endurance," while the value of what 
he calls " the rich close parish, bearing almost the shadow of 
" a poor rate," has increased in a comparatively very trifling 
degree during the same period. 
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{Particulars in Appendix^ p. 90.) 



MR. WEALE'S REPORTS ON BEDFORDSHIRE AND 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The next report is that of Mr. Weale. He was requested 
by Mr. Buller to examine into the state of the county of 
Bedford (in which ther6 are a considerable number of close 
parishes). The very able manner in which he grapples with 
the subject, and sets forth the actual state of the whole county, 
both in this report and in his subsequent one on Huntingdon- 
shire, does him the highest possible credit. His plan of sepa- 
rating the town parishes, and then placing the open and close 
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agricultural partshes in fair opposition to each other, has 
enabled me Uy calculate the actual increase or decrease ot* the 
value per acre of the close and o|)en parishes in those two 
counties. 

I have brought the two reports together, in order to show 
that they are similar in every respect, and that no conclusion 
can fairly be drawn from one of them which may not equally 
be drawn from the other* 

It is a curious fact, that the town parishes in Bedfordshire 
actually paid, in 1847, a less rate in the pound on the annual 
value of their real property than the close parishes. 

B&BPORDSHIEE. 
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(Pardculars in Appendix, p. 108.) 



Population and houses have increased very largely in all 
three classes of parishes. 



1816. Value per acre (including 1 
buildings) . . . . f 

1848. Value per acre (including 1 
buildings) .. •• / 



Ojpen Agricultural Parishes. Close Parishes. 



£1 2 8i 

1 9 Hi 



£1 3 IJ 
14 2 



Inclnased value per acre . . £0 7 2^ £0 6^ 



in return for an excess of poor rates of 4d. in the pound, 
or 6d. per acre, paid by open parishes. It does not appear 
that the open parishes ha?e any jiist ground for complaiati 
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Huntingdonshire. 



Town ParisliM 
Open do. 
Close do. 



Town FarishtJB 
Open do. 
Close do. 



Inhabited Uouies 

in 
1801. l&il. 1861. 



2,104 

4,036 

702 



8,5m 
7,266 
1,068 



8,207 
1,13d 



Increase of Houses 
in 60 Years. 



87 per cent. 
103 „ 
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(Particulars In Appendix, p. 112.) 

Population and houses have increased largely in all classes 
of parishes. In the open and close parishes the houses have 
increased in a much greater ratio than the population* 



£1 6 Si 
1 11 li 



1815. Value per acre (mclttdingl 

buildings) » . . . / 

1860. VriaetMracre(itioludiiig^ 

buildings) .. .. J 

Increase per acre 

I)educt excess of poorl 

rates per acre . * / ■■ 

Net increase per acre in open parishes £0 4 1 j 



Open Agrictiliural Parishes.* Close l*arishea. 



£18 2 
1 3 Oi 



4 10^ Decrease IJ 
9i 



MB. PIGOTTS REPORT ON BERKS, 
BUCKS, AND OXFORD. 

Mr, Pigott selected certain parishes in these counties to 
report on. 

lie says, that a principal object of his inquiries was to 
ascertain* the effwt of what are caUed '*dose parishes " on the 
general condition of the labouring classes. 
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The results of his inquiries coincide generally with those of 
the other reports. 

1st. Both in open and close parishes, but particularly the 
latter, houses had increased in a far greater ratio 
than the population. 

2nd. The annual value of real property in the open 
parishes had largely increased. In the close 
parishes there was often a shglit decrease. 

3rd. As usual, a great equalization of the rates has been 
in progress. In 1815 the open parishes paid 
\s. 8rf. in the pound more than the close ones. 
In 1847 this had been reduced to 9c?. in the 
pound. 

So that the "great close parish case" again falls to the 
ground. 

One thing distinguishes Mr. Pigott's report from the others. 
He found among what he is pleased to call the "close parishes," 
some that have really been suffering under , but I apprehend 
not froniy the existing order of things. 

A considerable portion of these close parishes have not only 
decreased in annual value since 1816, but have actually paid 
a higher rate in the pound in 1847 than in that year. 

Is this attributable to a fall in the value of grass land within 
an easy distance of the metropolis, — or to what other cause ? 



64 Opon Parishes 
34 Close do. 



Inhabited Houses 

in 
1801. 1841. 1861. 



10,449 17,096 18,088 
1,173 1,699 1,766 



Population 

in 

1801. 1841. 1851. 



56,676 
6,914 



84,272 88,063 
8,369 8,780 



Annual Value 

assessed to 

Property Tax 

in 

1815. 1848. 



Increase 

in 
Annual 
Value. 



£ 
281,482 
60,012 



£ 
377,473 
62,654 



Paid for 

Maintenance 

of Poor in 

1815. 1847. 



£ 

95,991 

2,642 



£ £ 

52,978 47,666 
6,209 5,674 



Bate in 

the 
Found. 



1815. 



«. d. 

3 

2 



n 



1847. 



n 



Kediie- 
intbc 



1 I 

1 



Increase of Houses 
in 60 Years. 



Increase of Popula- 
tion in 60 Years. 



Increase in Annual 
Value as assessed to 

Property Tax in 
38 Years (1815—1848). 



u a.\ 



ail 






84 open Parishes 
84 Close do. 



73 per cent. 
51 „ 



66 per cent. 

„27 „ 



34 per cent. 



«. d. 

1 8 



s. d. 

9 



«. d 

n 



{Particulars in Appendix, p. 116.) 
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MR, HAWLEY'S REPORT ON NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

In this instance Mr. Hawley entered into a fair inquiry of 
the state of all the parishes and townships in the whole 
county of Northumberland. He consequently failed in 
making out any case of close parish grievance, although there 
are far more parishes and townships in this county in the 
handsof a very limited number of proprietors than in any 
other in England. 

It appears that, at the time the tithes of Northumberland 
were commuted, there were in that county — 

Parishes or 
Townships. 

173 Belonging to 1 proprietor, of which 8 are described by Mr. Hawley 

as being close 
67 Do. 2 Do. Qone Do^ 

39 Do. 3 Do. 2 Do. 

13 Do. 4 Do, none Do, 

292 Parishes or townships in the hands of 1, 2, 3, or 4 proprietors* 

Ther6 are in Northumberland 639 parishes or townships 
separately maintaining their own poor. Mr. Hawley says — 

" An increase in the population (which is very extensive in 
" several of the parishes) has taken place during the 10 years 
" ending the last census, in all the unions in the county, with 
"the exception of Castle Ward, Belford, and Rothbury 
" unions ; in these the returns show a decrease, which is not 
" attributable to any unusual or undue causes, such as emi- 
"gration to foreign parts, or the depopulation of close 
" parishes by the landowners, but solely to the ordinary 
" fluctuations in the labour market, produced by the com- 
" mencement of public works, and the opening of coal and 
" other mines in some parishes, and the discontinuance of 
" them in others. In those parishes where there is an excess 
" in the population beyond the natural and ordinary average 
" increase, it is referable to the same causes, and is in the ratio 
" of the decrease of the depopulated parishes." 

Again he says : — " From the replies received from about 
" 450 townships, it appears that notwithstanding one-half of 
" the number belong respectively to one, two, or three pro- 
" prietors, only twenty are stated to be close townships, in all 
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" of which the conclusion is arrived at from the circumstances 
'^ of there not being guffioient cott^o accommodation, ft is 
" not, however, shown that this has been caused by demoli- 
" tion on the part of the landlord; on the contrary, it may be 
" inferi'ed, from the general tenor of the replies, that it ia owing 
" to a sudden congestion of labourers on certain points, at- 
" tracted by public works or the opening of mines, for whom 
^Uhere has not been time to prepare sufficient accommoda-^ 
'^ tion. When the replies show that cottages have been pulled 
^^ down by the landlords, they state at the same time that they 
" have in most cases been rebuilt, and when no rebuilding has 
"taken place it is accounted for by the circumstance of the 
"migration of labourers to other localities where labour was 
" more abundant, and for whom accommodation was conse- 
" quently no longer required." 

So that Mr. Hawley h satisfied that there is no case againpt 
the close parishes of Northumberland. 

It will be seen by the annexed table that the close parishes, 
named above, paid, in the year ending April, 1847, a higher 
rate in the pound for the support of their poor than the average 
rate of the county in that year i"^ 



23 Close Parishes) 
or Townships . . j 
A^holeConpty .. 



23 OIoM ParlshM ) 
orToimihipa... / 



Inhabited Hoyses 
in 



1801. 



1,028 



1841. 



1,849 



1861. 



1,879 



Inerease of Hou^oiiin 
50 Years. 



34 per cent. 



Population 
in 



1801. 



5,858 



1841. 



0,925 



1851. 



7,651 



loereaae of Population in 
60 Years. 



43 per cent. 



Annual 
Value of 
Property 
Rated ^r 
thtDelfefof 
the Poor iq 
1847. 



£ 
82,638 
1,240,474 



Paid for 

Belief of 

Poor in 

1847. 



8,119 
75,416 



Fate 
in the 
pound 
in 1847. 



1 SI 

1 2.1 



Bxoess in tlie 
Pound paid by 
Close Parishes 
ovor the County 
iu 1847. 



#. d. 
1 
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MR. HAWLEY'8 BBPOBT ON THE NORTH RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. 

It seema to have been the wish of the Poor Law Board to 
give Mr. Hawley another opportunity of nfiaking his case 
C'ood against the close parishes, which he had so entirely 
failed to do in his report on Northumberland, but which he 
still maintained to be existing in some other parts of his 
district. 

Mr. Hawley tells us, that when, in October, 1850, he received 
the instructions of the board to prepare this second ^^ report of 
close and open parisheSf^ it was left to his own discretion to 
select such a portion of the district under his charge as he 
believed would supply the fittest data for the inquiry. He 
says, that, " Considering the North Biding of the county of 
" York likely to afford a striking evidence of the evil under 
" consideration as any other part of the district, which is 
" throughout more or less affected by it," — he addressed circu- 
lars to the clerks of the several unions of that localitVi and 
the number of parishes returned as close were 65. Why did 
not Mr. Hawley give us the statistics or even the names of 
these 65 parishes, and compare them with all the other 
parishes in the whole district in which they were situated, as 
he did in Northumberland ? We may answer boldly, because 
no case could be made out by such a proceeding^, — because 
the result would have been the same as it was in Northumber- 
land, How did Mr. Hawley then proceed to make his case 
against the close parishes ? Why, he selected 21 parishes or 
townships, partly m the North and partly in the East Biding 
of Yorkshire, as being those which would best suit his^purpose. 
He did not even compare them with the other parishes and 
townships combined in union with them ; but, in order to 
make out a case, he selected out of the 960 townships and 
parishes comprised in those ridings, 21 as close parishes ; and 
out of the same extended area he selected 16 as open parishes 
with which to compare them. 

He, Mr. Hawley, the inspector of that great Northern 
district, well knowing of course where to lay his hands on a 
few exceptional cases, selected out of 960 parishes and town- 
ships, 21— out of 2,144,000 acres, he selected 26,320— upon 
which to draw up a report that was to serve as a guide for 
the legislators of England ! 
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Let us quote Mr. Hawley on his 21 "selected parishes/' 
as to the great question of pulling down cottages on which the 
whole charge hinges. He says, "I selected 21, as bearing evi- 
" dence of close parishes ;" in 19 there is said to be " insuffi- 
" cient cottage accommodation. Only one cottage in the 
'' whole of the parishes had been pulled down, and only 
" four new cottages had been built, and two repaired, within 
" the last 10 years. There are 87 labourers em- 
" ployed in them, who with their families are obliged to 
" reside in some neighbouring parish for want of accommo- 
" dation." Thus, even in Mr. Hawley's 21 carefully selected 
townships, he finds that, as in Northumberland, the charge 
of pulling down cottages must be withdrawn. 

Mr. Hawley gives us the rateable value of the property in 
the close and open parishes, and I am not surprised to find 
that the open parishes are valued at 50 per cent, more than 
the close ones. It seems odd, however, that the following 
deduction did not strike Mr. Hawley as the legitimate one : — 
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Value of open parishes £33,333 per annum. 

Deduct value of close parishes . . 22,316 „ 



Increased value of open parishes 1 
from being inhabited by 7,068 > 
persons instead of only 1,748 ) 



11,017 



I have extracted from the census the cause of several of 
the districts, out of which Mr. Hawley has selected his closo 
parishes, being thinly populated. — See Appendix, p. 138. 



16 Open Parishes 
21 Close do. .. 



Inhabited Houses 

in 
1801. 1 1841. 1861. 



1,088 



1,530 
278 



1,584 



Population 

in 

1801. 1841. 1851. 



5,000 
1,591 



7,068 
1,748 



7,079 
1,875 



Annual Value 



Property Tax 
in 

1815. 1843. 



£ 
39,519 



£ 
41,617 
25,725 



ifii 






sP-^ 



£ 

IncreaM 

2,373 

Decrease 

436 



Paid for 

Maintenance 

of Poor in 

1815. 1847. 



£ 
1,814 
1,006 



£ 
2,186 



Rate in 

the 
Pound. 



1816. 



t.d. 
11 
10 



1847. 



g. d. 

1 Oi 
6i 



tl 
Pou 



Increase of Ilcfuses 
in 50 Years. 



Increase of Popula- 
tion in 50 Years. 



Increase in Annual 
Value as assessed to 

Property Tax in 
28 Years (1815—1843). 



^b8 



•a .2 



16 Open Parishes 
21 Close do.. 



48 percent. 
U „ 



42 per cent. 
'18 



6 per cent. 
Decrease 1 „ 



9. d. 
1 



s.d. 
6 



II 
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RESULTS, 



RESULT 1. 

That the assertion, that any general system of 
clearances has been shown by these reports to Tiave 
been effected during the last 50 years, by what is 
called in them, "the close parish system," is the 
reverse of the fact. 

Table showing the Increase of Houses and Population in the 
Close Parishes named in the Reports, i.e. the Parishes 
named in them as having inflicted an unjust burden on 
neighbouring populous Parishes, either by driving out their 
Poor, from want of cottage accommodation, or otherwise. 



Close Parishes, 
where situated. 




Beported on 
by 


Increase of 

Houses 
in 50 Years. 
1801 to 1851. 


Increase of 
Popnlatiou in 

50 Years, 
1801 to 1851. 


Suffolk, Norfolk,! 

and Essex. ... J 
Neighbourhood ofl 

Reading* J 

Nottinghamshiref. . 

Bedfordshire;}: 

Huntingdonshire. . . 
Bucks,Berks, Oxon 
Northumberland^ . . 
North & East Rid-\ 

ing of York||../ 


61 

7 

55 
25 
31 
35 

23 

20 


a'Beckett. . 

Howell. . . . 
Weale.... 

• . . • 

Pigott .... 
Hawley.. . 

• • • • 


93 per cent. 

48 „ 

27 „ 

49 „ 
62 „ 
51 „ 
34 „ 

11 „ 


37 per cent. 

49 „ 

22 „ 

37 „ 

38 „ 
27 „ 
43 „ 

18 „ 



* Some of these 7 parishes are not strictly close, but they ao 
represented as having driven their agricultural population inta 
Reading. 

f Other parishes are mentioned in the report as close, but 

D 
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where the census records the diminution of population to 
have been caused by the shutting up of manufactories, or by 
coal mines having been worked out, I have omitted. them. 
Those causes have probably acted in some degree on some 
of these 55 close parishes, 

X These reports of Mr, Weale's are very complete, as they 
distinguish all the close and open parishes in those counties. 

§ Mr. Hawley says, " From the replies received fiom abovjt 
" 450 townships, it appears that notwithstanding one-half of 
** the number belong respectively to one, two, or three proprie- 
" tors, only 20 are stated to be ' close' townships, in all of 
" which the conclusion is amved at from the oiroumstances of 
" there not being sufficient cottage accommodation ; it is nott 
** howevety shown that this has been caused ly demolition on 
" the part of the landlord^ on the contrary it m?w be infeiTcd, 
" from the general tenor of the replies, that it Is owing to a 
" sudden congestion of labourers on ceiiain points, attracted 
" by public works or the opening of mines, for whom there has 
" not been time to prepare sufficient accommodation. Where 
** the replies show that cottager have been pulled down by 
'' the landlords, they state at the same time that they have in 
" most cases been rebuilt, and where no rebuilding has taken 
" place, it is accounted for by the ciwumstance of the migra- 
" tion of labourers to other localities where labour waii more 
" abundant, and for whom accommodation was consequently 
" no longer required." 

II These 20 close parishes appear to have been selected by 
Mr. Hawley out of the whole 960 parishes and townships in the 
North and East Ridings of Yorkshire ; they are wholly useless, 
unless considered as exceptions to prove the general rule. 
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RESULT 2. 

Tlie assertion, that so-called close parishes have 
been enriched at the expense of the open ones in 
their vicinity, is the reverse of the fiict. 

Table abowinpf the oompi^rativa Inoreaao or Deorewie in the Annual 
Value of fteal Property (as assessed to the Property [fax) in 
the Open and Close Paripues naniad in these Reports, whicU took 
place in the 2S years between 1815 and 1843. 







h 

■si 

4^ 


Increaio in 


«. 


Inoreose 4n 


Whore situated. 


neportert qo 


Eeol Valqo of 
Open PftrUhei, 


•si 


Beal Value of 
ClospPorislieii, 




laiS to 1843, 


^£ 


1816 to 1842. 


Ap^ricultaral Parishes ir 












Suifolk, Norfolk,*) 

and Essex . . j 

Norwich, and 10 ' 


a'Beckett 


40 


66 peroent. 


CI 


5 per cent. 












close parishes [ 
in Henstoad ^ 


.. 


43 


147 „ 


10 


28 „ 


Union 












Bury St. Ed-"^ 












mund's, and 6 












close parishes I 


. • . • 


a 


323 „ 


6 


18 » 


in the Thingoe 












Union , ^ 












Reaqinff, and 7S 
neij»:hl)ouring > 












• . f • 


3 


105 „ 


8 


15 „ 


j)ari3hes . . , . , J 












Notting-hamshire. . 


Jlowell 


da 


100 „ 


55 


12 „ 


Bedfordshire*,. .. 


Wenle 


90 


31 „ 


25 


r 2 „ 
Decrease. 


Huntingdonshire* 
13ucks, Berks, Oxon 


■ • . • 


03 


18 „ 


31 


h 


Pig'ott 


84 


34 „ 


34 


i Increase 


Northumberland . . 


Hawley 


(Property Tax of Township* not given.) { 












Decrease. 


North and Easti 
Ridings of York j 


.. .. 


16 


c „ 


20 


1 „ 



here, 



The town pavishes of Bedfordshire nnd Huntingdonshire are not included 

d2 V 
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The (populous) open parishes have invariably been bene- 
fited to a much greater extent than the (thinly peopled) close 
ones. 

The principle of the great increase in the value of open, as 
compared with close agricultural parishes, which runs through 
the whole of these statistics, is, I believe, this: — "That the 
" parish in which labourers spend their wages is that which is 
" enriched by them." The principle may be thus exemplified : 
Suppose a parish of 2,000 acres, of the worst sand or clay that 
is capable of cultivation, to be placed in the centre of 30,000 
acres of the richest agricultural land in England; and sup- 
pose the owners of these 30,000 acres, to clear away every 
single dwelling on them, except the farm-houses; and sup- 
pose all the labourers, with their families, to be driven into 
the poor 2,000-acre parish, the proprietors of which make every 
exertion to secure accommodation for them. On the old 
estimate, that the wages of the agricultural labourer amount 
to one-third of the produce (which is at least sufficiently cor- 
rect for this argument), the value of one beast or sheep in 
three : and of one stack of hay or corn in three, produced by 
the whole 30,000 acres, would be carried in wages, on Satur- 
day nights, into the poor parish. Tradesmen would flock intg 
it and would grow rich there. Every pound of tea or yard of 
calico the farmers' wives might buy there, would pay toll in 
passing through the poor parish. All repairs and improve- 
ments over the whole 30,000 acres would be done by trades- 
men residing in the poor parish, and would add to its wealth. 
We are supposing that both the 30,000 acres and the poor 
parish get as much labour as they want, so that the benefit of 
the workmen's labour, which is represented in the reports to be 
enjoyed solely by the close parishes, would be equally dif- 
fused over the district; the benefit of the expenditure of their 
wages would be confined to the poor parish. The loss of labour 
actually paid for by the farmers in the 30,000 acres, and ex- 
pended in walking to and fro, would be very great. If the 
stables were pulled down as well as the cottages, and the farm- 
horses kept in the poor parish, several miles from their work, 
hay and corn being bought for them there, the absurdity of 
the system would be complete. 

If at the end of 30 or 40 years, we could take a review of 
the whole district, we should find that the poor parish had 
become a small town; its poor soil would have been drained 
and fertilized into gardens, meadows, and accommodation land^ 
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by the rich stream of wealth that had so long been flowing 
into it. 

It might have become what the reports call pauperized, for 
it must contain aged, infirm, and perhaps some idle and disso- 
lute persons ; but, nevertheless, it would be rich and pros- 
perous, and well able to support in their infirmity those who 
had enriched it by their wages during their youth. 

Until the passing of the recent Act, making poor persons 
irremovable afl;er five years' residence, the 30,000 acres could 
not, by clearances, have shifted the burden of their settled 
poor from their own shoulders to the' poor parish, but they 
would have remained liable for their support when chargeable. 
They could shift it now to a certain extent ; but it is clear that 
the advantages lost by such a course would be far greater 
than any saving they could hope for. 

If the population of that 30,000 acres were congregated at 
six or eight points instead of one, those six or eight places 
would divide among them the advantages of " the poor 
^^ parish," and this would approximate to the usual condition of 
an agricultural district. 

RESULT 3. 

That a very g*reat equalization of the harden of the 
poor rate throug-hout the country is taking- place, 
and has taken place since 1816 j and that the assertion, 
that the burden of maintaining' the poor has heen 
shifted from the close to the open parishes, is the 
reverse of the fact. 

A very great equalization of the burden of the poor rate 
has accompanied the great reduction that has taken place in 
it since the close of the French war. At that time there was 
an immense pressure on towns and populous parishes, while 
those parishes which contained few inhabitants were compa- 
ratively little rated. The result of many years of peace, com- 
bined with the Poor Law Amendment Act, has been not only 
(as has been shown) that increase of wealth has accompanied 
increase of population, but that there has been generally a 
vast decrease in the rates of populous places, while a far 
smaller share of the national gain has accrued to the thinly 
peopled parishes. 

I bring the following proofs of these facts : 

1st. A Table showing the annual valu^ of real property in 
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each county in England and Wales in the years 1815 and 
1851, with their expenditure for the relief and maintenance of 
the poor, and the rates in the pound of such expenditure in 
those years, together with the reduction of such rates in the 
pound, in each county during 36 years of peace. Ap- 
pendix (I). 

By this table it will be seen that the rates in those counties 
which wefe most heavily burdened at the close of the war, 
have been most relieved : — 

1816. 

Si 



5. 1861. 


Reduction. 


d, s, d. 
Oi 1 

U 1 1 


s. d, 

3 5i 

04 



The highest rated county in 1 « 

1816 was Sussex . . • j " 
The lowest rated county in \ | 

18 16 was Northumberland J * * 

The extreme difference between the"] s. d. 

highest and lowest rated counties I o 1 1 , . . i j 

in^l815 (Sussex 5*. Ojd. and f ^ llj m the pound. 
Northumberland \s. Iid0> was. • J 

The extreme difference between the \ s» d. 

highest and lowest rated counties i t n • lu j 

in 1851 (Wilts k.8rf. and Derby} ^ ^ m the pound. 

6cf.), was J 



s 



Showing an equalization of the 
burden, as it affects the masses of 
property, in the highest and lowest 
rated counties of 



J 



B. dk 

i- 2 0^ in the pound. 



The able reports of Mr. Weale enable us to examine 
thoroughly the changes that have taken place in the town, 
open, and close parishes in Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire. 



Hate ih tlie Pound of Expenditnife for Heduetlon 

Maintenance And llelief ofPoor in the 

In Pound. 

1816. 1847. 



fiedfol'dshire : *. d, s. d. s. d. 

18 Town parishes . . . . 4 3J 1 3i 3 Oi 

90 Open agricultural ditto 2 lOi 1 10| llj 

25 Close ditto ditto 1 11 1 6^ 4| 
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It is a curious fact that the close parishes in Bedfordshire 
paid in 1847 a higher rate than the towns. 



1 Q 1 /; 1 Q47 Reduction in the 

loiu. xo-t/. p^^jjj^ 



Huntingdonshire: s. d. s. d. s. d. 

9 Town parishes .. 2 4| 19 7| 



Eates in the pound of expenditure for the relief of the poor, 
in 1815 and 1847, in the open and close parishes in Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Essex, reported on by Mr. a Beckett : — 

IQIA 1847 Reduction in tho 

*" JO**/. Pound. 



5. rf. 

86 Open parishes . * 4 IJ 
61 Close ditto . . 1 8| 



B, 


rf. 


2 


4| 


1 


n 



8. 


rf. 


1 


•8J 





6h 



iJifference ..2 6 13 



Rates in the pound of expenditure for the relief of the poor, 
in 1815 and 1847, in the town of Reading, and 7 neighbouring 
parifehes^ which are represented by Mr. a' Beckett to have 
driven their agricultural poor into that town : — . 

1816. 1847. Reduction. 



Si 


rf. 


s. 


d. 


1 


6i 


2 


24 


2 








Hi 



3 Town parishes .... 3 9 
7 Neighbouring parishes 2 1 1 i 

Dlfieretice.. .. 9i 5i 1 2^ 

It is remarkable that the rates of the complaining town 
parishes were, in 1847, about 24 per cent; below those of the 
parishes complained of; 
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Rates in the pound of expenditure for the relief of the poor, in 
1815 and 1847, in the open and close parishes in Nottingham- 
shire, reported on by Mr. Howell — in 8 different unions : — 





1815. 


1847. 


Reduction. 


63 Open parishes . . 
65 Close ditto 


s, d, 
2 lOf 
1 Oi 


s. d. 
1 8i 
7i 


s. d. 

1 2i 
64 



Rates in the pound of expenditure for the reUef of the poor, 
in 1815 and 1847, in the close and open parishes in^Bucks, 
Berks, and Oxford, reported on by Mr. Pigott :— 



69 Open parishes 
35 Close ditto 



Rates in the pound of expenditure for the relief of the poor, 
in 1815 and 1847, of open and close parishes in the North 
and East Ridings of Yorkshire, reported on by Mr. Hawley : — 

1816. 1847. Increase. 



1815. 


1847. 


Rednction. 


s. d. 
3 9i 
2 U 


s. d. 
2 6i 
1 9i 


s. d. 
1 3 
4 



s, d. s, d* s, d. 

16 Open parishes .. 11 10^ Ij 



Heduction. 



14 Close ditto . . 10 6i 3i 

Seven other townships are named as close in this report ; 
but I have been unable to add them, as they are so small and 
insignificant that their statistics are incomplete in the parlia- 
mentary returns. 

Mr. Hawley has discovered these 14 townships, which 
form an exception to the general rule, and which have had 
an advantage since 1816 over the 16 open parishes with 
which he compares them. But he had the 960 parishes and 
townships of the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire out 
of which to choose them. He had 2,144,000 acres out 
of which to pick 26,320 acres. It is almost incredible 
that from such materials he could not make a stronger case j 
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and these carefully chosen exceptions may be said to prove 
the rule. 

Sussex was the most heavily burdened county in England 
at the end of the w^ar ; in 1816 it paid 5^. O^d. in the pound 
on its real rental. Its rates in 1851 were below the average 
of the 12 highest rated counties in England. 





Kate in the Pound paid 
for Belief in 

1816. 1847. 


Reduction. 




s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


The47 parishes in Sus- ' 
sex, which have 








increased most in 
population be- 
tween 1801 and 


5 2 


1 6i 


3 7f 


1851 .. ..J 








The 49 parishes which " 
have increased 


3 lU 


1 5| 


2 b\ 


least ., .. 


1 







Difference .• 1 2i 0| 1 2^ 



Increase in annual value in 28 years,l ,0^ . 

1815—1843, populous parishes .J ^ 

Ditto ditto thinly peopled ditto 29 „ 

Buckinghamshire. 

1816. 1847. Reduction. 



5* d. s* d> s. d, 

28 Parishes containing ] 

more than 300 [4 4^ 2 5i 1 11 

houses each . . J 

27 Ditto, containing ] 

less than 30 [l 2 10 4 

houses each . . J 



Difference .. 3 24- 1 7| 17 



Increase in annual value in 28 years,"! ^o . 

1816—1843, populous ijarishes J ^"^ P^^ ^^"^• 
Decrease in thinly peopled ditto . . 2J „ 
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Berks. 

1816. 



s. d. 
68 Parishes which were ] 

rated highest iti >4 
1816 . . . . J 

54 .l)itto, lowest in*! i ai 
1815 .. .kj 



Difference 



2 7| 



1847. 

s* d* 

2 

1 5 

7 



Increase of population in 60 years in 
those which were highest rated in 
lo Lo .. .« •• •• 

Ditto, lowest rated in 1815 . . 



Reduction. 

s. d. 
2 

Increase. 

Of 
2 Of 

61 per cent. 
30 „ 



Increase in annual value in 28 years,"! ro, 

1815-1843, highest rated . . / ^^i P^' ^^^^• 



Ditto, 



lowest 



4i 



Thus it appeat^ that those parishes which contained a large 
population, and a large number of houses at the end of the 
war, were at that time yery heavily rated ; but that such places 
have alttidSt invariably experienced a far greater increase in 
annual value, and a far greater reduction of poor's rates, than 
less populous parishes. 

A charge of " unfairness" is frequently made against the 
present mode of assessing the establishment charges, according 
to the pauperism of each parish. 

The cost of a machine should in fairness be paid by those 
who are benefited by it. Populous places still pay the 
largest rates for the support of the poor ; but it is shown that 
sucn places have derived incomparably the greatest share of 
the reduction caused by the Poor Law Amendment Act. 

The greatly reduced rates in the pound, now paid by these 
places, mcluae their share of the establishment cnarges. 

Such parishes as have participated most largely in the gain 
ought not, *^ in fairness/' to grudge a larger share of the cost 
than those which have deriv^ les9 benefit from it. 
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RESULT 4. 



That the assertion, that certain town districts con- 
tain an undue and increasing proportion of agricul- 
tural labourers^ is the reverse oj tliefact. 

Mr. Chadwick, in his evidence before the Settlement Com- 
mittee of 1847 (Quest 2013), said, "I have hot mentioned 
" the physical deterioration arising from the practice of driving 
" agriculttiral labourers into the lower suburbs of towns. It is 
" into such neighbourhoods that this system of close parishes 
" drives the agricultural labourers in the largest numbers. 
" My observation was recently brought to the increasing evil 
" by looking over the census, and finding how many agricul- 
" tural labourers there were within borotighB or towns ; for 
" instance, I find that 129 agricultural labourei*B live in the 
"borough of Bedford; 126 in Reading; 271 in Bucking- 
"ham; 445 in Devonport, Exeter, Plymouth and Tiverton; 
" 863 in Bristol, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. In several of 
" these neighbourhoods I cati state that they are in the very 
" worst places they could be driven into. 846 in Bradford, 
" Salisbury, and Trowbridge, within the borough ; there are 
" 1,033 agricultural labourers in Boston, Lincoln, and Stam- 
" ford, and a great number in other boroughs**' 

1st. There are very large agricultural districts included in 
the limits described by Mr. Chadwick. I give, as an example, 
the borough of Tiverton, which contains 17,650 acres, united 
for the suppoVt of its poor. The town quarter occupies, ac- 
cording to the census, only 1,165 acres, the rest being an 
agricultural and grazing district. The agricultural labourers 
dwelling in, and necessary to cultivate these 16,600 acres, are 
represented by Mr. Chadwick as having been driven from the 
country into the town by the effects of parochial settlement. 
This is the first fallacy which, more or less, runs through the 
whole of this statement. 

2nd. There are, residing in the districts named by Mr. 
Chadwick, a sufficient number of the employers of agri- 
cultural labour, farmers, farm bailiffs or stewards, to 
employ the whole of the labourers who dwell in them. I 
find that at the time of the census of 1841, the total number 
of farmers, graziers, farm bailiflfs, and stewards, living iu 
these borougiis^ was 836; that of agricultural labourers^ 
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(being men more than 20 years old,) was 3,361, or a 
very small fraction more than four labourers to each farmer, 
farm bailiff, steward, &c. — Appendix (L). 

3rd, As to the charge that the number of the agricultural 
labourers has increased in these towns and the districts 
attached to them, I find fi'om the census that in 

1801, The total population of these town! -.^g qqa 
districts was . . . . • . J ' 

Persons chiefly employed in agriculture 4,772 

or 1 in 36 

1841, The total population of the townl ggg ggy 
districts was . . . . . . J ' 

Persons chiefly employed in agriculture,^ 
including farmers, farm bailiffs, 
stewards, cattle dealers, land agents, [^ ^ 1 70 
and surveyors, pig dealers, thatch- [ ' 
ers, and agricultural labourers, 
was,. .. .. .. ..J 

or 1 in 76 
So that the per centage of agricultural population residing in 
these districts decreased more than one-half during the 40 years 
in which Mr, Chadwick represents the clearing system to 
have been ejecting them from their rural dwellings, and forcing 
them into crowded towns. 



RESULT 6. 

That the assertion, that the uneven distribution of 
the dwelling's of the poor has been produced by the 
smallness of areas of charg*eability (parishes), is the 
reverse of the fact. 

It is an undoubted fact that there are in almost all the 
towns and large villages in Europe certain labourers, whose 
daily employment is at least 2 or 3 miles from their dwellings. 
This circumstance is represented in these reports as being 
caused in England by the limited areas of parochial charge - 
ability. This point cannot be established, unless it can be 
shown that a more equal distribution of houses would be the 
result of larger areas of chargeability. A square mile consists 
of 640 acres, and there are a great number of parishes in Eng- 
land still undivided for the maintenance of the poor, coni. 
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taming from 5,000 to 16,000 acres, i. e. from 8 to 24 square 
miles each* 

In the largest rural parishes there is seldom more than one 
large village or small town, near which the church is situated, and 
in which the greater part of the inhabitants reside. There are, 
perhaps, in addition, one or two hamlets. Let us suppose one 
of these large parishes to be divided into several small ones. 
We will cut ofl' for that purpose two or three square miles on 
the site of the church and hamlets. We have left a rural 
district of several thousand acres containing few dwellings 
and few inhabitants, and drawing most of its labourers from 
the village and hamlets we have cut off, exhibiting, in short, 
and frequently exaggerating, every peculiarity which is repre- 
sented as belonging to close parishes, and as being caused by 
limited parochial chargeablity. 

I believe there are few large rural parishes in England that 
could not be divided in this manner into several districts, per- 
fectly resembling what in these reports are called close and 
open parishes. 

The account of the parish of Worksop, in Mr. Howell's re- 
port on Nottinghamshire (page 142), affords a good example 
of the above statement. He says: 

"This parish contains about 18,000 acres" (nearly 28 square 
miles), "6,000 acres of which are in woods and plantations. 
" The remainder is quite an agricultural district. It contains 
" the market town of Worksop, and the hamlets of Shireoaks, 
" Goleford,andHayinfields. The greater number of tlielahourer.s 
" employed in the parish live in Worksop. There are many 
" labourers living in Worksop who work for Lord Manners at 
" Thornby, for the Duke of Newcastle at Clumber, for the 
" Duke of Portland at Welbeck, and for Mr. Foljambe at 
" Osberton" (all I beheve, except one, being in the parish). 
" Some of these men go regularly backwards and forwards, and 
" have done so for 10 or 15 years, 3, 4, 5, and as much as 6 
" miles to their work. They generally walk ; some few keep 
" donkeys. A great many go 3 and 4 miles every day. They 
" think nothing of the distance, as they are well paid and 
" regularly employed. The noblemen and gentlemen I have 
" mentioned pension their labourers when they are too old to 
"work." 

After this it is vain to assert that the Hmited extent of 
parochial chargeabiHty is the cause either of the unequal dis- 
tribution of population, or of the distance of the labourer's 
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dwelling from his work. Its operation in reality is quite the 
other way, and it does not admit of a doubt that, had the 
parish of Worksop been divided originally into nine parishes 
of 2,000 E^cres each, with nine churches and parsonage houses, 
nine distinct parochial interests, and nine separate staffs of 
parish oiBcers, that there would have been, in lieu of the town 
of Worksop, nine separate villages, larger or smaller, in which 
the labouring population would have been located (ar nearer 
than they now are to their daily labour. 

I have pursued the clue thus afforded me by Mr. Howell, 
with the following result :-^ 

I find it a general rule throughout England that a large area 
of chargeability has produced a congestion of habitations. 
Let any one take out of the census of an agricultural county 
eveiy parish undivided for rating and settlement, vvhicli con- 
tains at least seven or eight square miles, he will find that his 
list contains almost all the small rural towns and large 
villages in the district ; that there are very few of these large 
parishes which do not contain small towns or important 
villages, and that districts of at least 1>660 acres each (which 
is the average size of the 66 close parishes in Bedfordshire 
and Huntingdonshire) could be pointed out in most of them 
which contain very few labourers' dwellings, and draw their 
labour from the populous parts of the parishes. Ho will find 
that the population of these large parishes is generally less 
evenly distributed than the population of an equal space which 
is divided into smaller parishes. 

On the Continent we see at almost every stage large culti- 
vated plains^ with but few scattered houses, the cultivators 
dwelling generally in the towns and villages, and walking long- 
distances to their work. We travel mile after mile, and the 
eye tells us that the working population lives elsewhere. 
This is the case in France, in Spain, in Germany, in Hungary 
and in Russia. Divide either of these countries into square 
blocks of 1,660 acres each, and you will find a far greater 
inequality in the distribution of the population than in Eng- 
land. Some will be town squares ; some will contain villages ; 
many will be rural squares with no dwellings or inhabitants, 
and drawing their labour from the more populous squares in 
their vicinity. That unequal distribution of population which 
is complained of in several of these reports, and attributed to 
our parochial system, will be found to exist in all these coun- 
tries in a greater degree than in England. In Ireland, too, 
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before the introduction of my poor law, many labourers 
walked to their daily work at least as fkr as tney are ac- 
customed to do in England, 

Again let us look at the distances in this metropolis. A 
carpenter who lives at Islington does not think himself ag- 

frieved by being offered work in Belgrayia, four miles from 
is dwelling ; nor if he lives in FinsDuiy wjU he refuse work 
in Tiburnia, equally fdur miles ft'om home. 



RESULT 6. 
Inequality of the Incidence of the Poors Mate. 

The assertion, that any 'Hnequ^Utjf^ in the burden 
of the poor's rates on different parishes is '^ unfair y^ 
is the reverse of the fact. 

In order to prove that ineqtiality is unfairness^ it must be 
shown on behalf of the person complaining, 

1st. That there exists some reason, legal or equitable, why 
he should not pay a greater amount of poor rate than the 
person or parish of which he complains. 

2nd. It must be ghown in what the unfUirness consists. 

3rd. That there has been an increase of poor rates on his 
estate, beyond the average amount on which he could fairly 
calculate when he bought it or inherited it. 

4th. That if his poor rates have been thus increased, his 
property has received no compensation from the same cir- 
cumstances which have caused that increase, 

5th, Thftt the extra burden he now bears ought, m fairness, 
to be home by some other person. 

Answer b^--.Inequality of rating for the support of the 
poor ifi coeval with, and is, in fact, part and parcel of our 
poor law. 

The whole intent of our law, as established hy the 39th 
cap. 3, and made permanent by the 43rd of Elii^ahethi in 
making each parish liable for the support of its own poor, 
makes such inequality indispensable, (the fact of its thus 
individualizing the burden and the responsibility has been 
the secret of its success). The political economists of 1834 
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talk of this inequality as " unfairness/' If it be unfairness, 
it is one that union rating would but exaggerate, and to 
which county rating could afford no remedy. Nothing short 
of a national rate can carry out the wishes of those who look 
upon inequality as an evil which should be removed by 
legislative enactments. The true stickler for equality of 
rating cannot be fully satisfied, until England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, are included in the same system, and subjected to 
the same rate. Equality could only be obtained by a general 
property tax, levied equally on all property in the three king- 
doms. No equalization can be equitable, even towards 
itself, nor can it pretend to be final, unless it be complete and 
general. 

Answer 2nd, — InequaUty is said to constitute " unfairness ;" 
let us endeavour to discover in what the " unfairness" con- 
sists, and who are the sufferers from it. It certainly is not 
unfair to the generality of tenants or occupiers of lands or 
houses; in making their bargain with the owner of the pro- 
perty before the commencement of their tenancy, the average 
amount of poor rate usually payable from the property is 
invariably taken into account by landlord and tenant, and is 
as much a part of the outgoings they are prepared to meet, 
as is the rent ; nay, more so, in seasons of distress an allow- 
ance of 10 or 15 per cent, may be hoped for out of the latter, 
the poor's rate must be paid in its integrity. Even if the 
rates should rise suddenly and unexpectedly above the average 
of past years, the tenant at will has the option of quitting his 
house or lands, and the leaseholder can only be injured in 
so far as his term gives him, for the time, the interest of a 
proprietor; but whether the rates are high or low, so that 
they do not exceed the average of past years, he can in no 
way be injured by them. The owner may, in certain cases, 
have more reason to complain, but there are few who have 
just cause to do so. Any owner, who either bought or in- 
herited his estate subject to poor's rates, bought or inherited it 
as much, minus the average amount paid for the relief of the 
poor, as it was minus the usual amount paid for tithe. It is 
not more unfair that he should not possess one than the 
other of these sums, they are not his, for he neither bought 
nor inherited them. He has no more reason to complain of 
their payment, than of any family settlement that might 
attach to his property. 

Answer '3rd» — In answer to the third proposition it may be 
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advanced, that the reduction in the pressure of the poor rates 
on real property in England and Wales, during the last forty 
years, has been very general and very great. — Appendix (K.) 

During the 10 years ending Lady-day, 1822, ) q* 51 
the average rate in the pound was . . j ^ 

Ditto 12 „ „ 1834 1 lOi 

Ditto 17 „ „ 1851 1 2 

The rate in the pound has thus been reduced considerably 
more than one half during the last thirty years. 

It will be seen by referring to the table of the average 
rates in the pound of each county in England in the years 
1815 and 1851, Appendix (I.), and to the analyses of close and 
open parishes in the Appendices, that those counties and 
parishes which are still the highest rated, were so in a far 
greater degree at the close of the war ; and that the very 
towns and populous places that are now crying out for an 
equalization of the rates, are those which have received most 
benefit from the great decrease of rates which has already 
taken place. It is certain that the causes which have pro- 
duced this equaUzation are still in full and active operation. 

The reduction of the rates has been so general, particularly 
since the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, that I 
believe it would be difficult to point out more than a few ex- 
ceptional cases in which properties have paid, during the last 
few years, higher poor rates than their owners might reason^^ 
ably have calculated on when they inherited, or bought, or 
took a lease of them. Such cases, where they exist, could 
probably be shown to result from exceptional causes, or from 
local mismanagement. 

Answer 4^A,— -With regard to the fourth point, it will be 
found by an examination of the statistics of open and close 
parishes contained in the Appendices, that although the poor 
rates paid by populous parisnes still frequently exceed those 
paid by thinly-peopled ones, yet that the extra rate is far 
more than compensated for by the great increase in annual 
value of real property in those populous places, as compared 
with the others. If the immense amount of personal property 
which has been accumulated in all trading or manufacturing 
places, during the last five and thirty years cotdd be added 
to this account ; and if the exertions were considered which 
have been made, in order, by increase in quantity, to 
keep pace with the gradual diminution in the price of 
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agricultural produce ; if the interest of the capital sunk in 
improving the rural districts Were deducted from the increased 
rent, where such increase has taken place, — the complaints of 
some of these populous places would be regarded with 
astonishment. 

Answer 5th. — On the fifth head an attempt has been made 
to show that thinly-peopled rural parishes ought to bear an 
equal share of the burden of supporting the poor of the town 
and populous districts in their vicinity. To attempt to esta- 
blish this point, it has been pretended that thinly-peopled 
parishes ought to have been populous, and that the masses 
congregated in towns and large villages are only so congre- 
gated, because their habitations have been destroyed, and they 
have been driven from their former homes in the rural dis- 
' tricts ; and it has been asserted that a heavy burden has been 
thrown on these towns and villages by the increase of their 
population. 

All of these assertions are disproved by the statistics pre- 
sented to you. A most careful search has been made through- 
out England by the writers of the reports to discover the 
sites of these ruined houses and exiled populations, which 
search has entirely failed. These statistics also show most 
clearly that a very large excess of houses has been provided 
in most of the close parishes pointed out in the reports, beyond 
the increase of their population. Accommodation has thus been 
afforded for a greater increase of population, which would 
undoubtedly have taken place, had there been a permanent 
demand for more labour in those districts, and had not a 
part of the younger portion of the community been tempted 
from home by the higher wages and greater employment 
offered to them in the towns. 

The examination of the reports proves incontestably, that 
the real property of that parish in which a labourer resides, 
and spends his wages, is that which derives the greatest 
benefit from his labour. It is therefore, generally speaking, 
that parish which ought, in "fairness," to support him in 
sickness or old age. 
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RESULT 7. 

That the assertion, that the people of Eng-land are, 
hy the operation of the present law, confined to their 
parishes, is the reverse of the fact. 

At the same time that I maintain that what has been termed 
the " close parish case" has completely broken down, it is im- 
possible to shut our eyes to the fact, that there has taken 
place, during the ten years preceding the last census, such a 
shifting of the residence, and such a migration and emigration 
of the population, as has not occurred in England since the 
passing of the Settlement Act of Charles the Second. These 
changes have been particularly numerous in the south-western 
counties of England, in which the wages of labour have been 
for many years unduly low. 

A very large number of parishes in those counties have de- 
creased both in houses and population between 1841 and 1851. 
In all of these the number of parishes, in which population 
has decreased, much exceeds the number of those in which 
houses have diminished, which proves that the diminution of 
population has been the cause of the falling off of the houses, 
and not vice versa, 

I believe that these changes have been occasioned, — 

Partly by emigration, which has proceeded at a rate pre- 
viously unheard of. 
„ the faciUties of railway communication.* 
„ the increased demand for labour in manufacturing 

districts, on railways, &c. 
„ the orders of the Poor Law Commissioners pro- 
hibiting out-door relief to the able-bodied. 

These causes have produced this great shifting of labourers 
and their families from such parishes as contained a larger 
number than those for whom they could find constant em- 
ployment. The effects of the prohibitory orders were not, of 
course, ascertained until the census of 1851, and it was pro- 
bably several years before their effects were felt ; the law of 

♦ Advantage op Railways to the Poor. — No persons seem more to 
have profited by it than thinl-class passengers. For a few pence they are carried 
in two or tlireo hours a distance which on foot would be a long day's jourueyj 
for a few shillings they get from York or Cornwall to London ; and there is now 
no natural obstacle to the complete and equal diffusion of labour throughout 
every part of the Empire. — Economist, 

E 2 
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settlement has undoubtedly been the reason why these changes 
have been accompanied with so little comparative suffering to 
the poor. Those labourers who, from partial infirmity, ad- 
vancing age, or numerous families, are unable to range the 
world in search of new homes and new employments, and 
who could only have fallen back upon the workhouse, if the 
pressure had been put upon them, have, by the merciful and 
beneficent operation of the settlement laws, been those whom 
it has been the interest of the ratepayers to employ at home, 
rather than to incur the additional and unremunerative cost of 
supporting them in the workhouse ; those on whom the pres- 
sure has fallen have been the younger, stronger, and more 
active portion of the community, and they have, as we shall 
see, abandoned their old haunts and habits, and sought new 
occupations and new localities, in a manner that seems almost 
incredible in so short a space of time. These changes are still 
proceeding. I believe that they have gone on, with even 
greater rapidity, since the census of 1861, than before ; since 
the golden stores of the Pacific have been thrown open as a 
prize for the strong and hardy labourer. 

Nothing is so dangerous as hasty legislation, and any 
legislation that would affect this great operation, which is 
now quietly working its way, will be hasty, if we venture 
upon it before we have seen what results the census of 1861 
will present to us. The abolition of the settlement laws, or 
of the law of removal, which in effect amounts to precisely 
the same thing, would perhaps hasten that re-adjustment of 
the population which is now so rapidly and quietly proceed- 
ing ; but it would invest it with horrors which it does not now 
possess, and would cause a sudden and fearful increase of the 
pauperism and poor rates of the country, by throwing out of 
work or seriously reducing the wages of those tens of thousands 
of inferior hands and men with large families, who now get the 
preference in the distribution of employment in their own 
parishes. It is perhaps singular, but no less true, that this great 
re-adjustment of the population has been accompanied by a 
general and progressive decrease in the number and cost ofi'e- 
moyals. The five years' Act of 1846, and the general good 
feelingof the community,are gradually putting an end to remo- 
val, and I feel assured that the returns which are now preparing 
on this subject, (and which will, I trust, be before parliament 
when it comes on for discussion) will place this fact beyond dis- 
pute, while the good effects of the settlement law on the con- 
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dition of the poorer classes remain undiminished. The effects 
of these changes have already been felt in those parts of the 
south-western counties with which I am best acquainted, (the 
north of Devon and the west of Somerset,) in having produced 
a scarcity of hands, and a consequent rise in the price of 
labour, which will doubtless become general and permanent. 
The decrease in population has extended over many town 
parishes, and many which are in the hands of a large number 
of proprietors, so that it can have nothing to do with what is 
called the " close parish system." The county of Wilts, in 
parts of which a manufacturing population has been thrown 
upon the land by the failure of the woollen trade, actually de- 
creased in population between 1841 and 1861. The three 
parishes of which Salisbury is composed decreased in popu- 
lation to the amount of 560 souls during that period. 

There were in Devonshire, at the time of the commutation 
of tithes, only 

3 parishes, having each 1 proprietor. 
10 „ „ 2 „ 

8 ;, „ 3 „ 

7 4 

And 3 of these 28 parishes are in Exeter. 

Devonshire contains in all probability a larger proportion 
of yeomen, or small landed proprietors cultivating their own 
farms, than almost any other county in England, and yet in 
Devonshire, out of 614 parishes or places recorded in the 
census — 

229, or 45 per cent, decreased in houses between 1841 and 1851. 
286, or 56 „ „ population during the same 

periods 
In Somersetshire, out of 501 parishes or places, 
221, or 44 per cent, decreased in houses between 1841 and 1851. 
248, or 49 „ „ population during the same 

period. 
In Wiltshire, out of 371 parishes or places, 
126, or 34 per cent, decreased in houses between 1841 and 1851. 
175, or 47 „ „ population duiing the same 

period. 
In Dorsetshire, out of 303 parishes or places, 
94, or 31 per cent, decreased in houses between 1841 and 1851. 
113, or 37 „ „ population during the same 

period. 

An examination of the lists contained in Appendix (N.) of 
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towns and large populous places that have shared in this 
decrease in these lour counties, will convince the most 
sceptical that what is termed the "close parish system" has 
had nothing to do with this great movement of the people. 

While in those hotbeds of close parishes, Bedfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire, in which it will be seen by Mr. Weale's 
reports that nearly a third of the ♦parishes are what is called 
" close," the decrease has been as follows : — 

In Bedfordshire, out of 151 parishes or places, 
12, or 8 per cent, decreased in houses between 1841 and 1861. 
31; or 80 „ „ population during the same 

period. 

In Huntingdonshire, out of 116 parishes or places, 
9, or 7 J per cent, decreased in houses between 1841 and 1851. 
23, or 21 „ „ population during the same 

period. 

The decrease in the population of many parishes in the mining 
districts is not surprising when we consider the great tempt- 
ation held out to miners in other hemis])heres ; it certainly has 
nothing to do with the number of proprietors in a parish. 

In Cornwall there were at the time of the tithe commuta- 
tion only nine parishes, which were the exclusive property of 
1, 2, 3, or 4 proprietors, and yet out of 227 parishes or places 
in that county recorded in the census, — 

112, or 49 per cent, decreased in houses between 1841 and 1851. 
123, or 54 „ „ population during the same 

period. 

In Northumherlandj where niore than half the townships 
are in the hands of 1, 2, 3, or 4 proprietors, a similar effect 
has been produced. 

And yet in all these counties, except Wiltshire, the popu- 
lation increased between 1841 and 1851. 

If this migration of the people h]ad depended on the small 
number of the proprietors of parishes, or on the smallness of 
the areas of chargeability, or on the laws of settlement and 
removal, it would not have come suddenly upon us between 
1841 and 1851. Those causes have been in existence, and 
must have produced the same effects on every census since 
1801, if such had been the case. Property is now much 
more divided than it then was, and every successive half-year 
brings some old landed properties in lots into the market. 
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I shall here, Sir, conclude my analysis of this part of the 
subject, and sincerely hope that the time and attention I have 
given to it will be of some service in elucidating the difficult 
and involved problem of poor relief. I have only sought 
for the truth, and I have spared no labour. I am aware that I 
differ, on many points, from persons whose opinion is entitled 
to great respect ; but I have endeavoured not to bring forward 
any new points which do not appear to me to be supported by 
solid arguments, and, in some cases, by considerations which 
have not before been introduced into poor-law discussions, I 
feel that it would be necessary to substantiate a case of general 
and systematic abuse, in order to justify such extensive 
constitutional changes as the abolition of the protection that 
is afforded to the poor by the laws of settlement and re- 
moval, and of our system of parochial self-government; and I 
confess that it does not appear to me that any facts have yet 
been brought forward that will bear examination, and sustain 
the arguments in favour of those changes that have been 
attempted to be raised on them. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Frederic Winn Knight. 
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MR. HAWLEY'S CLOSE PARISHES IN ' 



N0TE8 PROM THE Census op 1851. 



Scarborough District, 
" The decrease of po})uIation in yarlous townships 
in this district, since 1841, arises from emigration 
beyond seas, and removals to other places in 
search of employment, caused by the depression 
of the agricultural interest" 

Weston Sub'district, 

" Agricultural depression and the removal of ' 
cottages is assigned as the cause of decreased popu- 
lation in the Weston sub-district. 

''(The cottages in this sub-district were, in 1841, 
559, and increased in 1851 to 612, so that this is 
not intelligible)" 

Hehnslcy District* 
'* In the Hclmsley district the decrease of popula- 
tion generally is attributed to emigration beyond 
seas, and emigration into other localities, in 
consequence of &e depressed state of agriculture, 
and the closing of collieries" 



Scarborough dist. 



.Weston sub-dist. 



> Helmsley dist. < 



Hutton Sub-district, 
'' The stoppage of a flax mill since 1841 has caused ) 
the hands to emigrate in seai'ch of employment" . • ( 

Northallerton District. 
" The decrease of population in various pai'ts of ' 
Northallerton district is ascribed to depression 
in the linen trade, which has caused emigration 
beyond seas, and the removal of many families to 
more prosperous localities" • 

Leyhum District, 
" The census of East Witton Without being taken * 
at the time of farms changing hands, causes a slight 
decrease of population to be shown in the returns, 
the old tenants having left and the new ones not 
taking possession till the 5th of April. In other 
parts of Ley bum district, I find that '' &rm la- 
bour is on the decrease" — slate quarries have 
stopped working — want of employment — a cotton 
mill has been discontinued — also, inhabitants 
absent in search of employment" 

Richrnond District, 
" Many labourers have leil part of this district on 
account of the depreciated state of the agricul- 
tural interest" .... 1 1 ,.•••« , ,,,; 



Bulmer sub-dist. 
Pickering ditto • 

Hutton ditto • • i 



Northallerton dist. 



Bedale dist. 



Leybum dist. . 



Richmond dist. 
Stoke^ley dUt. 



Safiield com 



Wharran Pe 
Howsham . 
Eddlethorpe 
Birdsale (F& 

f LitUe EdsfaN 
North Holm 
Aryholme k 
thorpe .*• 
Thornton Bf 
Mildon Grai 

^ Morton(ezt. 
Sittenham . 
Kingthorpe . 

Sexhow • • > 



Crosby.. ••• 
Killerby ««( 



Witton(£a8t 
Hutton Han 
Akebar. . . . 



Easby .... 
Hemlingtoii 



21 Close Pari 
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RTH AND EAST RIDINGS OF YORKSHIRE. 



IB41, 


1861. 


1801, 


In 
I&41. 


a 
1851. 


Aiincial Valtus 
nf Hcftl Prnpi>rt)' 

Che Pr-jperty Tas 
1815, 1848. 


Anmijil 
Value. 


Paid 

the 
i 

1815, 


If-ir 

Wtar 
Q 

1847. 


fUtei 

MHlllt4<t 

1815. 


11 tbe 
aid for 
LiLiieeDf 

1 
1847. 


Relic- 
tion 
In the 
l^iund. 


%l 


20 


110 


13S 


14B 


1,447 


1,421 


£ 

4 # * * 


£ 
31 


£ 
33 


** d. 


5. rf. 


^. d. 
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11 
36 


25 

37 
11 


3B 
S03 

57 
234 


35 
21& 

73 
267 


171 

194 

4JJ 

282 


1,612 
t!,fUJO 
1,([87 
4,090 


1,440 
2,044 

2,265 
4,133 


-" 


44 

133 

S4 

81 


45 

97 

15 

126 
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2 
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12 

IG 


15 

19 


15 
15 


231 
757 


383 
774 




10 
31 


4 
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31 


36 


35 


454 


349 




11 


9 








11 
4 

ft 

If) 
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11 
3 

10 
6 


71 
S8 
40 
77 
37 


78 
21 
31 
l>2 
52 


94 

21 
33 

m 

52 


1,686 

2,082 
1,115 


2,160 

1,803 
87B 


;.', 


01 

95 
67 


33 
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47 

38 
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fi 


44 


33 


35 


783 


502 


-■■■ 


55 
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10 
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51 
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34 

21) 
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43 
30 


285 

20 
37 


3,282 


3,fH7 
* < 




367 

(as) 
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165 

■ ■ 








15 


30 


85 


105 


lU 


2,C41 


2,117 


« * « • 


30 


37 
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IS 
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7] 
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i,4eft 


789 


■'" 


60 


36 








273 


293 


i,6!n 


1,74a 


137.^j 


2C,OOG! 


25,72^ 


. » . . 


l,Ot>fl 


696 
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IViluilftHini In 

K)Vt4ra(JWJl— 1851). 
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Appendix (E.) 

Table showing the Progress of the English Poor's Rate as far as it 

can be obtained. 



Annual Value 

of 
Real Property. 



AUTHOBrriES. 



Paid 

for the Belief 

of Poor. 



AUTHORITIES. 



Rate in 
the Pound 

paid 
fbrBeUef 

of Poor, 



16^ 

1652 
1657 
1662 



1677 

1680 
1693 



14,580,000 i 



Estimated 1 
by Andrew > 
Yarranton J 



18,000,000 



Gregory King 

( Davenant 
I (Appendix) 



1721 

1748 
1749 
1760 

1764 

1776 

1788 
1784 
1785 

1795 

1801 



1803 
1811 



38,000,000 
46,340,052 



(Population,) 

9,276,988 

10,370,917 



£ 
189,000 

168,720 

700,000 
665,362 

I 819,000 
1,000,000 

♦689,971 

1,200,000 
1,556,804 

2,004,238 

3,000,000 
4,017,871 



4,207,965 
6,656,105 



! Buggies, Eden, Darker, 
Coode. 

SA Devonshire Magistrate, 
quoted by Coode. 



Andrew Yarranton (Eden) 

f Estimated by Gregory 

\ King. 

[ Appendix (Eden & Coode). 



Buggies, Dunning, Coode. 

( Eden, vol. 1,264. Leslie's 
\ Divine Bight of Tythes. 

(An estimate deduced from 
some very imperfect 
returns made to par- 
liament. 

Wendebom. 

Parliamentary returns. 

! Parliamentary returns. 
Average of three years. 

Eden. 

Parliamentary returns. 



Parliamentary returns. 
Parliamentary returns. 



s. d. 



11) 



1 9 



2 8 
2 10) 



* The late Mr. Sadlier introduces a long argument into his work on Ireland to show 
that this estimate is, in all probability, far too low. 
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An approximation to the Annual Value of Real Propei-tj between 
1815 and 1843 lias been obtained by dividing equally the difference 
between tlie sums, assessed to the Property Tax in tliose years, over tlie 
whole ])eriod; the other years are from Parliamentary returns. The 
population of the years between the different censuses are calculated in 



the same manner at the Registrar General's Office, 
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Appendix (N.) 


Populous Parishes that have decreased in Inhabited Hous< 


Population between 1841 and 1851. 




Wiltshire. 


Wroughton. 
Corsham. 


Devizes (both parishes). 
Melksham 


Chippenham. 
Cake. 


Trowbridge. 
Great Bradford. 


Bremhill. 

Laycock, 

Bishop's-Cannings. 

Urchfont. 

Purton. 

Cricklade. 

Brinkworth. 

Colerne. 


Winsley. 

Westbury. 

Warminster. 

Heytesbuiy. 

Burbage. 

Amesbury. 

Salisbury (all three parishes). 

Donhead, St. Andrew. 


Christian-Malford. 


Mere (town and parish). 




Dorsetshire. 


Shaftesbury. 
Sturminster. 


Netherbury. 
Beaminster. 


Corfe Castle. 


Burton Bradstock. 


Wyke Regis. 

Abbotsbury. 

Broadwinsor. 


Bridport. 

Whitchurch Canonicorum. 

Thomcombe. 




Devonshire. 


Axminster. 
Chardstock. 


M5reton-Hampstead< 
Ashburton. 


Stockland. 


Brixham. 


Honiton. 


Dartmouth. 


Otterton. 


TownstaU. 


Topsham. 

Kenton. 

Chudleigh. 


Totnes. 

Buckfastleighj 

Harberton. 
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Dhvomshire — continued. 



Blackawton. 


Silverton. 


Stok^nham, 


Gollompton. 


Modbury. 


Halberton. 


Holbeton. 


Bishop's-Nympton. 


Plymstock. 


Witheridge. 


Ermington. 


Northmolton. 


Lifton. 


Chittlehampton. 


Hatherleigh. 


Swimbridge. 


Okehampton. 


Tawstock. 


South Tawton. 


Winkleigh. 


Chagford. 


Shebbear. 


Morchard-Bishop, 


Great Torrington. 


Crediton. 


Hartland. 


Sandford, 


Holsworthy. 




Somersetshire. 


Wiyeliscombe. 


Chewton-Mendip. 


Milverton. 


Wookey. 


North Curry. 


Glastonbury. 


Stoke St. Gregory. 


Wedmore. 


Iluntspill. 


Axbridge. 


Ilminster. 


Cheddar. 


Chard. 


Timsbury. 


Crewkeme. 


Tiverton. 


South Petherton. 


Bath. 


Ilchester. 


Bathford. 


Castle Cary. 


Bath-Eastou. 


Wincanton. 


Bitton. 


Bruton. 


Long Ashton. 


Nunney. 


Nailsea. 


Evercreech. 


Yatton. 


Shepton-Mallet. 


Easton-in-Gordano, 




THE END. 
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Ist. That the establishment of a practical Poor Law for the support 
of the English poor was first accomplished by the Settlement 
Law of the 13 & 14 of Car. IL (p. 25). 

2nd. That the right of destitute persons to relief or employment had 
been established 90 years previously (14 Eliz.), but had failed 
in checking the increase of pauperism or in preserving the 
poor from starvation ; since owners of property had had the 
option, either — 

1st. Of maintaining destitute persons : 
2nd. Of employing them: or 
3rd. Of driving them away — (clearing them) : 
and since, the third plan had been the favourite one. 

3rd. That the operation of the Law of Settlement (13 & 14 Car. IL) 
left to owners of property only the alternatives of maintaining 
or employing destitute persons, but that the repeal of the Law 
of Settlement would restore the third alternative — ^that of 
driving them, (p. 50). 

4th. That the attempt to repeal the Law of Settlement is, in fact, the 
struggle of property to shake oflF the just burden of main- 
taining the poor ; and that it has been chiefly urged by those 
who advocate extreme harshness and severity in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws (p. 40). 

5th. That the Poor Laws have long been the chief foundation of the 
tranquilHty of the poorer classes in England, as compared with 
those of most of the continental nations, and that they cannot 
be seriously interfered with without very great danger to 
property and society (p. 3). 

6th. That neighbourhoods are the natural and only proper areas of 
chargeability. That no Poor Law has ever been successful in 
which the principle of widely extended areas of rating has 
been recognized, and that all arguments in its favour are 
therefore theoretical ; while our own islands supply repeated 
instances of its trial and signal failure (p. 73). 



CHAPTER I. 



POOR LAW PRINCIPLES. 



Hie Enforcement of the natural Claim of the Poor to Relief is the 
sole Principle of every Poor Law. 

The following extract from Dr. Paley's Moral Philosophy gives 
in a few words the history of that claim : — 

" The poor have a claim founded in the law of nature, which 
" may be thus explained. All things were originally common. 
" No one being able to produce a charter from heaven, had any 
" better title to a particular possession than his next neighbour. 
" There were reasons for mankind's agreeing upon a separation of 
" this ^ommon fund ; and God for these reasons is presumed to 
" have ratified it. But this separation was made and consented to 
" upon the expectation and condition that every one should have 
" left a sufficiency for his subsistence, or the means of procuring it; 
" and as no fixed laws for the regulation of property can be so con- 
" trived, so as to provide for the relief of every case and distress 
" which may arise, these cases and distresses, when their right and 
" share in the common stock was given up or taken from them, 
" were supposed to be left to the voluntary bounty of those who 
" might be acquainted with the exigencies of their situation, and 
" in the way of afibrding assistance. And therefore, 7vhen the 
■ " partition of property is rigidly maintained against the claims of 
" indigence and distress, it is maintained in opposition to the in- 
" tention of those who made it, and to His, who is the Supreme 
" Proprietor of every thing, and who has filled the world with 
" plenteousness for the sustentation and comfort of all whom he 
" sends into it." 

Among savage tribes, hospitality and chaiity are the most 
honoured and the most indispensable, and consequently the most 
universal virtues. No man does not feel, that within a few months 
he may be himself in want of the charity he now dispenses. 

c 



Among a settled civilized population abounding with persons 
who can foresee no possibility of their being at any time dependent 
on others for support, this principle of action is lost. 

Experience shows that tl^e yoluntaf j concurrence of such persons, 
in any sufficient measure for the relief of the indigent, cannot be 
obtained. An endeavour to puovide as far as possible by law 
against this deficiency constitutes a poor law. Our English poor 
law legalizes the poor man's natural claim to '^ a sufficiency for his 
" subsistence, or the means of procuring it." No law can fix the 
amount and condition of relief that each individual case of distress 
has a right to claim. Our parochial system, by an approximation 
to the natural principle of family support, assigns this duty to the 
bounty of flie poor jp^p'g iipmediate neijgl^bqurs, to tbp^e p^tpral 
guardians who may be best acquainted with the pxigenpy pf jiis 
situation, ^n{[ frpiu whqse property suph relief iq flireptly con- 
tributed. 

Tjierp is another cousiderfttipp whjch must not be pverlooVetl, 
viz. : — 

Ui0 En^edimcy of a Poor Law. 

If a number of persons, able-bodied or otherwise, ar^ destitute, 
they must either, 

1st. Perish from want, or 

2nd. Quarter themselves on the society that rejects theip, as 
thieves, vagrants^ beggars, poachers, swindlers, or pros- 
titutes. 
Such an abuse of the rights and duties of property ap forces 
these alternatives on the j)oor, is in itself j^ grei^ter wrong tban any 
that it may cause its victims to commit. 

The chief cause of the communism that unsettles the popula- 
tions and endangers the governments of several pf the great 
countries pf Europe, is that those governipents " v'lgiii^y inahiiahi 
^' the partition of property against the claims of ir^di pence and 
" distress^ against the natural claims of the people to a '^ svfficiency 
^[for their svhsistence or the means of procuring it'^ ^ 
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RPFRCTS OF THE ENGLISH POOR LAWS. 

43i(l of Elizabeth, c. 2, and 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 12. 

the action^ qfthp poor Iqm^ is the rcper^^ oftk^/fict, 

^^ Pauper nbiquejac(:tr was the frequent exolaraation of Queen 
JHi»ftbetU, on bebolding tbe pauperisw^d and starving tbousands 
that prpwded ai-onnd bpr in ber progresses throngli tbe country. 
It bas been n^y lot to witness tlie wftl^fod, well-dressed, and 
cbaepful crowds tbat collect to bail the presence of ber most gra- 
cious Mnjesty Queen Victoria on similar pccnsions. 

^0 enthusiast jn political economy would be mad enough to 
point to such an assembly, and to assure Her Mnjesty tbnt tbe 
people she 9aw befpre ber bnd been pauperiased by the action of 
tbp poor laws. 

The foUpwing extract, showing tbe ccmdition of the people in 
tbe reign of Elizjabetb, is taken from tbe ndmirahle worjc of Sir 
Fredoric Eden, vpl. i. p. HI :-^ 

Spealvipg of vngBbondage, Harrison assures us that evep in 
Elizabeth's rojgn " rogues were trussed up apace," so that there 
was npt ^^ OPe year cornmoply wherein 800 or 400 of them were 
not devoured and eaten up by the gallows." This account of t|io 
(jisprdprly state of the Hipgdom is strongly corroborated by a 
statppiep't preserved ip Sjrype, which was written by an eminent 
jpsticp of the peace in Somersetshire, in the year ir>OG, five years 
before thp mep^prahle Act fqr the relief of the poor. He says tbat 
*' the ropipes (iommitted by the infinite pupilw of wicked, wander- 
'f ipg, idle poo])lo, werp iptplorahie to the poor copptrymen, and 
" obliged them to a perpetual wptch of their sheepfolds, pastures, 
'^ \Vootls apd cprp-fields — that the othpr counties of England were 
" in pQ better cppditipn than Sppipvsetshir^, and pippy of them 
" were even in a Wprso — that there were at least 300 oy 400 able- 
" bodied vagabonds in pvery cpupty, whp lived by thpft and rapine ; 
" anil whp sometimes went in troops, to the number of sixty, ppd 
" committed spoil on the iphabitants, That if all thp felons of 
'' this kind vverp reduced to good subjection, they would form a 
" strong army, apd that the magistrates were awed, by the asso- 
" cintjons and the threats of confederates, froni executing justice 
" on the offenders." 

" P(mp0t' ulfiqve im^i F^ must have beep the first fepling of 
Charles II. op his restoration to the English throne. The e3^istin«>' 
poor b>w (43vd Jllizabetb) bad proyeil, during sixty yeurs, utterly 
inefficient to slop tbe increase of pauperism, clearances, vagahond- 
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ism, disorder, and even the actual perishing of the poor for want. 
The attention of the restored monarch, and his ministers, was 
early and forcibly directed to this miserable condition of the poorer 



Effects on tlie Condition of the Poor. 

I shall take veiy shortly the account given of the poor in the 
preamble of the Settlement Act (13 & 14 Car. II. c. 12), which 
was passed two years after the Restoration, and compare it with 
the last authentic account of the condition of the English poor. 
The preamble runs thus, " Whereas the necessity, numbers, and 
" continual increase of the poor, not only within the cities of London 
" and Westminster, but also throtigh tJie whole kingdom of England 
" and dominion of Wales, is very great and exceeding burdensome, 
" being occasioned by reason of some defect in the law concerning 
" the settling of the poor, and for want of a due provision of the 
" regulations of relief and employment in such parishes and places 
^^ where they are legally settled, which doth enforce many to turn 
" incorrigible rogues, and others to perish for want, together with 
'^ the neglect of the faithful execution of such laws and statutes as 
" have formerly been made for the apprehending of rogues and 
" vagabonds, and for the good of the poor. For remedy thereof, 
" and for the preventing the perishing of any of the poor, whether 
" old or young, for want of such supplies as are necessary, may it 
" please your excellent Majesty,'' <fec. &c. 

We have here a concise and most lamentable account of that 
condition of the people, that rendered it necessary to give them 
the protection of a settlement law. I shall next give an extract 
from an official work, published by Mr. N. W. Senior, in his capa- 
city of Commissioner of Poor Law Inquiry, " being the preface 
" to the foreign Communications contained in the Appendix to the 
" Poor Law Report," it is dated 1835. . 

After a careml resume of the answers received to different ques- 
tions relating to the state of the labouring classes, which had been 
addressed to all parts of the world, Mr. Senior says : — 

" On comparing these statements respecting the wages, subsis- 
" tence, ana mortality of those portions of continental Europe 
" which have furnished returns, with the corresponding statements 
" respecting England, it will be found that in every point En^- 
" land stands in the most favourable, or nearly the most favourable 
" position. With respect to money wages, tne superiority of the 
" English agTicultural labourer is very marked. It may fairly be 
" said, that his wages are nearly douole the average of agricultural 
" wages on the continent. And as fuel is generally cheaper in 
"England than* on the continent, and clothing is universally so. 



" his relative advantage with respect to these important objects of 
" consumption is still greater, 

" On the other hand, as food is dearer in England* than in any 
" other part of Europe, the English labourer, especially if he have 
" a large family, necessarily loses on this part of his expenditure a 
" part of the benefit of his higher wages, and, if the relative dear- 
" ness of food were very great, might lose the whole. On com- 
" paring, however, the answers to the 14th English and 8th 
" foreign Question, it appears probable, that even in this respect 
" the English family nas an advantage, though, of course, less 
'^ than in any other. Of the 687 English parishes which have 
" given an answer, from which the diet of the family can be 
" inferred, 491, or about five-sevenths, state, that it could obtain 
" meat ; and of the 196, which give answers implying that it could 
" not get meat, forty-three are comprised in Essex and Sussex, 
" two of the most pauperized districts in the kingdom. But in the 
" foreign answers meat is the exception instead of the rule. In the 
" north of Europe the usu^l food seems to be potatoes and oatmeal, 
" or rye bread, accompanied frequently by fish, but only occasion- 
*' ally by meat. 

" In Germany and Holland, the principal food appears to be 
^' rye bread, vegetables, the produce of the dairy, and meat once 
'^ or twice a week. 

" In Belgium, potatoes, rye bread, milk, butter, and cheese, and 
" occasionally pork. 

" The French returns almost exclude fresh meat, and indicate 
" a small proportion of salted meat. Their food in Piedmont is 
^^ said to be the simplest and coarsest; no meat, and twice as much 
^^ maize flour as wheat flour. 

" In Portugal, salt fish, vegetable soup, with oil or lard, and 
" maize bread." 

^' Further evidence as to the relative state of the bulk of the po- 
" pulation of England is afforded by the ratio of its mortality. 

*^ The only countries in which the mortality appears to be so 
" small as England are Norway, in which it is one-fifty-fourth, 
" and the Basses Pyrenees, in wnich it is one-fiftieth. In all the 
^* other countries which have given returns, it exceeds tlie English 
^'proportion, sometimes hy dovbling it, and in tJie majority of 
" instances by more than one-fourthJ^ 

The effects then of the 43rd of Elizabeth, when combined with the 
Settlement Act (13 & 14 Gar. II. c. 12), up to the date of Mr. 
Senior's work, as shown by the condition of the poor, appear to 
have been these : — A multitude of miserable paupers amounting to 
nearly one-fourth of the population, and rapidly increasing through- 

* This was written in 1835, before the duties on corn and provisions had been 
abolished. 
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but the whole kingdom df Endand and doinihibh of Wales, often 
driven from their homes and liunted from plnciB to plactt by the 
cruellest onpression. often perishing for want, and having no place 
in which they could claim a Wdit tb dwell, had bi3Bn converted into 
the most industrious, best pAia, best clothed, beat fed, tthd longest 
lived population in ButH)pe. 

Comparison with France and Ireland* 

One of the most striking efifeotft of the Bttriish poor lttWe> iii 
legalising and enforcing the natural claim of the poor to " a sub- 
sistence or the means of obtaining it/* is to be found in the fact 
that this country i»)Lhibiti9 the strange anomaly of a great Europeatl 
community in which the population is generally in a state of 
contentment ; — a country over which the stortti, that, in 1848» shook 
to their foundations the monarchies of Europe, passed harmless. 

There is nothing which strikes one so fbrcibly ott returning from 
tihe continent as the utter absence of soldiers in England; you may 
^o from the Land's End to John O'Qroat's Land withoutseeing three 
men in uniform. In England, with rare eicceptions, every man's 
hand is for the law. The right to support which the pooh;i' 
classes hold on the property of this country — a claim limited only by 
tbeir wants, and prior to that of the proprietor— is one great caUsd 
of this contentment. There is no other great country in Europe ill 
which the government wduld not^ within one month) cease to exist, 
if its armies were disbanded. 

Nb laws, however just in other respect, whioli " rigidly maintain 
*^ the partition of property naainst the claims of indigence and 
'^ distress," can, for any length of time, be supported against the 
just indignation of the poorer classes^ except by means of ft 
large standing army. In other wonls, except by hiring a certain 
number of those very poorer classes as soldiers, gendarmes^ or 
policemen, and by bribing them with good pay, food, lodging, 
clothings and the pi*ospect of a pension) to coerce their unarmea and 
undisciplined brethi*en into submission to laws which they cannot 
respect. 

France and Ii*eland afford excellent examples of this state of 
thihgs. 

Tlic laws for the protection of persons and property in Trehmd 
liavo for nijiuy years been nearly identical with those of England, 
The pressui-e of taxation has been infinitely less. 

In England every man's hand is raised in defence of those laws. 
In Inland a force of 40,000 soldiers and police have mually been 
renuiiiMl to make those Irt w« obeyed* 

In France the code Nn|K)lcon affords cheap and e(|Ual law and 
justice to allj tis regaiils di-sputes concerning property. But that 
'fcodi? atfonls no satisfaction to the really poor. J*ranco has to 



maifitaiki, in time of peace^ half tk million of soldiei^s, gendai'mes, 
or national g'uards^ to keep down her people atid make that code 
obeyed* 

The disease in both countries i« radically the same — the partition 
of property in France^ and, until quite recently, in Ii'eland has been 
" maintained rigWly ^g-ainst the claims of indigence and distress,*' 
tigainst the natural claims of the people. 

What does it avail to the ouvrier of the fauboUrjj or to the poor 
IHsh cottier that a dispute between a tradesman and a landed pro- 
prietor be equitably arranged ? He possesses none of that pro- 
perty which those laws were fraUied to protect — nay, one of their 
main ol^jects is to protect property against him. Their strong hand 
checks him at every turn, but it grants him no compensatory aid in 
his hour of distress. His labour enriches his country — directly or 
indirectly he contributes from his wages to the cost of ite govern- 
ment, but in his hour of want he gains no advantage from that go- 
vernment which he knows how to appreciate* 
• The disease shows itself in the two countries in slightly varying 
forms, but the symptoms possess a strong family likeness. The 
Irish rebel and the French red republican are essentially brethren, 
for their discontent has a common origin. In Ireland we have had 
secret societies banded together for muixler and outrage. We have 
had frequent evictions, with the proprietor or agent shot down or 
beaten to death in open day, often in the sight and hearing of 
scores of the country people ot all ages and sexes, and yet they 

fave no sign, no evidence could be procured against the murderers, 
'he hand of every man was against the laws. In their distress 
and misery the laws owned them not; and yet, with the solitary ex*- 
ception of the poor laws, they Jiad long been almost wholly identical 
with those which have met with the general support of tho English 
people* 

In France we have again the secret societies, the frequent revo- 
lution, and the deadly oattles of the barricade* The more edu- 
cated and philosophical Frenchman marches to the attack of all 
existing institutions, of all religion, all property, and all family ties, 
under his communistic war-cry of " Lapropnete^ c'est le voir It 
avails little to the French socialist whether empire, -royalty, or de- 
mocracy reigns triumphant in France, so long as the " partition of 
" property is rigidly maintained" against his indigence and his 
distress. The infinitesimal division of land among peasant pro- 
prietors makes no change. The French communist directs his 
attack equally against all property. The aristocracy — the large 
landed proprietors — ^were swept away by the storm of 1702. The 
wretched holder of four or live acres, or of a petty shop, is now, 
under the modern term of " aristot," as obnoxious to the French 
deinocrat as was his titled predecessor. It matters not if the land be 
hdd in lATger or smaller portions}— if the poor man's cry for assist- 
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severe and dostly wai'd) &t tJie ehd of the last and the begitinitig of 
the present centuries; have been safely weathered^ and have been 
accompanied With an almost fkbulous increase of national wealth 
and nroBi)erity. Within half a century our population has been 
doubled; while the burden of paui)eri8m on the real property of the 
country has been reduced by about three-fifths during that period 
(itee Appendix K;). 

Our system of parochial poor laws has been severely tried, and 
has not been found wanting. As early as 1?04 and 1?95; grain and 
provisions rose to a ikmine price. With this rise, arose distress 
and privation among* the working classes^ With distress came 
discontent amounting almost to rebellion. The triumphs of French 
democracy a^rded a temptinir example to a multitude suffering 
from scarcity ahd distress. England, ns well as all Europe, was at 
this time ngitated by the efforts of secret societies, emanating from 
the French republic. Which had declared openly, by a decree of 
the national convention, that it would extend fratehiity and assis- 
tance to the disaffected and revdting subjects of all monarchical 
governments* 

Meetings were held in the open fields, at the instance of these 
Corresponding societies, at which doctrines subversive of all 
government) and all property, and near akin to the socialist theo- 
ries of the present day^ were openly promulgated. Great riots 
were tbe dmsequenoe^ The king was assailed by a revolutionary 
mob, ahd shot at as he Was going to open parliament in 1704, 
amid criei of ^^ bread, peace, no Pitt, no KinffF Everything 
betokened a repetition of the scenes of violence and bloodshed 
which had recently been enacted in France* 

Such Was the condition of England at the commencement of 
that great and prolonged struggle which overthrew most of the 
monarchies of Europe, and revolutionized and devastated her 
fairest lands* England alone rode triumphantly through that 
stormy perio(l. The peace that brought repose and security to 
the exhausted nations of the continent, found her launched in a 
career of advancement and prosperity until that time unequalled. 

The catastrophe was averted by the united wisdom of those 
giant intellects who then ruled the destinies of England. Bepa^ 
rated from each other on almost every question of home and 
ibreign pohcy, Pittites and Foxites, Whigs and Tories^ landed 
proprietors and merchants, all joined in the great Work of charity) 
of mercy and of conciliation. The only strujjgle between those 
usually oitter opponents, was as to which should propose the most 
effectual plan tor feeding the padr» Bills with that object were 
prepared by the leaders of bodi parties^ and laid before t£e HoUse 
of GommonSb 

All important alteratioa in the law of removal was made in 
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1796, by which no poor man could he ^removed until he became 
actueJly chargeable to the parish of his residence. No other 
change was made in the elisting poor law, which, under the 
guidance of the local authorities, directed and countenanced bv a 
series of resolutions which were moved by the pHme mintsti^r, Mr. 
Pitt, in the House of Comtnons, became the means of dispensing 
help and comfort and cohteht to the working classes throughout 
England, iu the shape of a toore extended parochial relief than they 
had been in the habit of deceiving. 

The chief changes recommended by these resolutions, which toet 
with the unanimous approval of the chiefs of both parties, were:— 

Ist. Relief from the rates in aid of insufficient wages. 

2Dd. Relief to the parents of larger families than their wages 

could support. 
' QtAt That the possession of necessaries to a small amount 

should not exclude a poor man from parochial relief. 

Flans for industi^ial schools, and the establishment of a five 
years' residential settlement^ were also hinted at. 

I cannot here omit the memorable words in Which Mr. Pitt 
delivered his well-digested opinion on the second head :• — 

'^ Let US)" said he, '^ make relief in cases where there are a 
^* number of children^ as matter df right, and an honour^ instead of 
" a ground for opprobrium and contempt. This will make a large 
^' family a blessing, and not a cursoi and this will draw a proper 
^* line of distinction between those who are able to provide tor 
" themselves by their labour, and those who> after having enriched 
'^ their country with a number of children) have a claim upon its 
'' assistance for their support" 

Is not the neglect of a provision for any greater number of 
children than can be supported by a labourer*s wages, one great 
cause of the fearfiil increase of infanticide in this country, which 
has taken place of late yearS) tending to .debase our population 
below the level of savages ? 

The principle of granting extended support to pauper children 
has no affinity with the poor-law abuses of 1833> which sprung 
mainly from the system of I>a;)'ing wages out of the poor's rates» N o 
claim for aid can be more righteous than that of a parent in aid 
of a family larger than his wages can by possibility support — they 
must have food or perish* 

It was within two years of the time, when Mr. Pitt moved these 
resolutions, that Mr. Malthus pubUshed his first essay^ advocating 
a general emasculation of tne people. Had his cramped and 
unnatural views been successful) and were the population of this 
country now no greater than when he fii-st wrote, England woUld 
ere this time have sUnk to a second place among the nations of 
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Europe, her commercial and manufacturing greatness would never 
have existed, and her power would have been annihilated for ever. 
It has often been asserted that no logical answer has been found 
to Mr. Malthus's theories. The following extract from a work 
ofM. Raudot, (member of the French legislative assembly,) entitled 
" La Decadence de la France^^ (Paris, 1850), affords an excellent 
practical commentary on them. He says — 

" Men are the first element in the power of a nation : — 
" What was the population of all the great European states in 
" 1789 ; at the end of the great war in 1815 ; Wd at the beginning 
" of 1849?:— 

In 1789. In 1816. In 1848. 

" France contained - 30,000,000 - 30,000,000 - 35,700,000 
"Russia „ - 33,000,000 - 50,000,000 - 70,000,000 

"Austria „ - 28,000,000 - 29,000,000 - 39,000,000 

"England „ - 14,000,000 - 19,500,000 - 29,000,W0 

"Prussia „ - 6,500,000 - 10,000,000 - 16,500,000 

" France, inferior by a tenth to Russia in 1789, is exceeded by 
"more than a third in 1816, and by almost double in 1848. 

" France, a little above Austria in 1789 and 1816, is a tenth 
"below her in 1848. 

" France, which more than doubled England in 1789, has but 
" the advantage of a third in 1816, and of less than a fifth in 
" 1848. 

" Rival nations have therefore increased far more than the 
" French people. I know that it is called a blessing that the French 
" people increase less rapidly than that of all the other great 
" European states: it is said that our country will thereby escape 
" the fate of Ireland, where men die of hunger, and of social wars 
" produced by misery. 

" But is the lot of the masses of population in Great Britain 
" (excluding Ireland), in Austria, in Russia, and in Prussia, more 
^^ miserable at the present day than at the end of the last century, 
" or at the end of the great wars of the Empire ? The contrary 
" may boldly be maintained 5 and it appears that social wars have 
" unhappily broken out already in France. 

" At all events the first element of power is population, and since 
" the relative force of France has diminished in an enormous pro- 
" portion on this capital point, and far more than its relative terri- 
" torial possessions, France is rapidly on the wane. 

" In 1815 we had, on one side, 30 millions of French ; on the 
" other 108 millions of Russians, English, Austrians, and 
" Prussians; in 1849, 35 millions of French were in presence of 
" 154 millions of those other nations." 

Let then no political economist be any longer afraid of letting 
pauper children live. 
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If the details of Mr* Pitt's resolutions were not in all respects 
perfect, they were at least right in their main principle, and well 
suited to the occasion. 

The great minister prepared his country for the death struggle 
that he saw impending, by strengthening every heart and nerving 
every limb. By the simple machinery of the parochial poor law 
he fed the people. He checked the rising hopes of the Republican, 
and deprived the Democrat of popular support ; for he knew that a 
well-fed Englishman is always loyal. By tranauillizing the minds 
of the people, and by fostering their industry, ne laid the founda- 
tion of that great increase in flie value of all property which pro- 
ceeded with such rapidity during the next few years, and which has 
not yet ceased. 

In fine, he staved off domestic danger from the land by the simple 
expedient of increasing the food and the comforts of the people. 
* He increased by tenfold our power of resistance against a foreign 
foe, by an addition of, perhaps, a million a year to the local 
poor's rates, which were distributed, by the aid of many thousands of 
local unpaid officers, among the poorest and most needy in the land ; 
these local officers being themselves among the principal con- 
tributors to the poor's rates. Such extensive good was perhaps never 
before effected with so small means. 

How different and how petty are the views of the so-called politi- 
cal economists of the present day. How soul-sickening are such 
assertions, as that harshness and severity in the administration of 
relief are by far the best things for the welfare of the poorer 
classes. Had the meagre tyranny, that the triumph of such princi- 
ples would inflict on our labouring population, been adopted in 1795, 
God only knows what the position of England might now have been. 
In all human probability, our ancient monarchy and time-honoured 
institutions would have been, like the ^' ancien regime " of a neigh- 
bouring land, the tale of a past century and wellnigh forgotten. 

Tenth of April. 

On the memorable 10th of April, 1848, when England was 
threatened with the fate which broke up for a time almost every 
continental government, the severest distress prevailed in the 
manufacturing districts round Manchester. At that time no less 
than 164,000* persons were receiving relief in that district (which 
consists of 29 unions). When we consider that perhaps double 



* In the week preceding the lOth of April, 1848, the numbers were :— 
152,013 out door paupers . . . 11,938 relieved in the workhouses. 
In the foUowing week ; — 

152,121 ditto . . . 11,925 ditto 
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thftt mmhv my b^v^ hf^n ]wlkmg ftnvfti4 to ^ r^sprt to the 
pQQr'« r^tps ^9 ft ppswWe aufi avan prpb«W« ppcurnappp, if tb^ 

distress continued or increased, we cannot be jjm'prisafi ^( t^p tfftp- 

qiiil}j$y whipb pravailed n-TAQngf tl^p Iw^r plaasus in tbf^f; dj^tn^t. 
H^4tihp!?atap3Pfthpi^sp.iida bepn ^tepving, pr rtppepdintf on tlip 
preparipws »j4 of yo]uptftry obwty, thp w^sult wpuld pvpb^^Wy 
fift vp bepp (Jifferent. 

We cappot |)e wwpgr in pimping tUe t^apq^illity pf thftt f]i3tHPt> 
updpr tl^Qse trying oivppm^tpncea, pmopg tbp offpots qf jibe fipgiiaU 

popp ift^3. 

PfLnish Poor Lftw^. 
In the preface to tlie foreig-n Communications coi^f^ippd in tbo 
Appendiif to t^e jjpor-law v^port alre^fly qpptpfl, is m P^prflpnt 
cjiaptpr Qp tlii^ su^jpct J-^Mr- p^Jnior ^^y^» " Wp bJVVP ep^pred into ' 
" tbis full statpweiit of tlip I)pnisb ppQ^-Iaw^S apd qf tbpir adniip- 
^^st^ation, beeapse i^^^^«);i^i6i^ th^mQ^f exU^iiivfi ^^nena^mt th^t 
^^kflM as^t been mai^e iu qny eomuhrftiik jwHon ojthQ oaiitii^iit 

T|iis ^ystepi of poor laws wp«5 eatpWjsbed ip }8Qf% 

Tlip qqjppt^l pf pqrpchit^l rplief f^re divirfpd ipto tbrpe c]^ssps ; 

1st Class— contains the aged, aiplf;, and ipfirro : all wbp Pppppt 
earn t^bejv own maintenance. 

9n4 Class— orphans, fQnp4^ings, and dpsprtpd chil(|rPPi 

3r4 Clpas — persons >vho frpm constitntionnl weakness? P PPtppr- 
opa offspring, the ppprqacb of q|4 pi>:e, or sin^jlpr capses, arp 
unpbje tq parp p supicipnoy foj* tbe support of thepjselvps pr 
cjiijdren. 

the twp first clpssea prp very fully nnrt Ijbprally providp^ for. 
Peppers of thp 3rd class ara sq rplipved thpt tbey piay npt want 
the pbsqlute neppsf^pries of life j tbPTP is pp Pt^tPPl ]>rovisipn for the 
relief of the ahle-bodipcii hut we pre tol4 U»Pt very {>;rept fj^cilities 
exist for gaining admittance into the 3rd and lowest class. 

Settlement and charfjeal4iUtiji ave mrocbioly and are accomi>anied 
by a power of removal to the parish of settlement. 

The plprgyman of evpry pprjsli ip president qf the Pqqr ^jpw 
Boani, whicii is cqipppsed pf ^PVPrpl pf the prinqipal inhphitants. 

The effects of this system OPPPfvi* to hpyB been ypry sip^il^r to 
tliQse which followed the int;rodpption of t^lie spttlempnt Ipw (IS & 
14 Car. II. c. 12) in t]\k copntry. 

Mr. MppgregoV spys, " Be thp ippnngemept qf tbe poor la^s 
" good or bad, yet the system itself seems to have answered an 
"important object, that of eheching the rapid groirih of paw 
" perisvi*^^ 

M. N. N., a Danish gentleman, and author of a work on the 
present poor law, says, "Before the introduction of tl^e present 
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" poor-law system, the diitypsa w^is mwpl^ greater, and begging of 
" the most mjjicipus ai)d iippprtunate kind was most common in the 
" country. This was not only a heavy Tburden to the peasantry, 
^f but Wft8» in Qthpv jroapacts, the cause of intqlewWa annoyance to 
'f them J fc^v tJw beggars, where their dpmaiida were mt wtisfietl, 
'f ha4 reikmtm to iusaknce and ihreaU, nay, evm to oifU afmm^ 
^' mlv(mgeanc0y^ 

^< This U m? Ipnger the ca^, and in so far, therefore, the present 
*^ syatem has been boneficial.'- 

One might almost imagine one was reading one of the mmy 
acppunts of the state of vagrancy and disorder which was prevalent 
in IBngland betore the passing of the Settlement A-ct. 

The praise of the system is not unmixed. There are many com- 
plaints of the incj'ensing burden of the poor's rates, pnecisely 
similar to those which were made in Jlngland under parallel cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Browne, the English consul, who is evidently suffering from 
a severe attack of political economy, dissents from these view^» 
be thinks that in spit^ of these great advantages, and pf a steady 
imprpvement in the wealth, agriculture, industry, and population, 
which had taken place in the country since the poqr laws were 
established, "it has produced a general demoralijtatiqn of ?dl 
" classes ; that a more miscbeviqus syitem pquld not have been 
*^ demised, and that ere long, unless mme strenuous st^ps are ti^ken, 
" itenmark will drink d^p of the hitter (mp qfn-hioh JEt^gland^ 
" by a similfir system, has been SiO long drinking to her grievous 
'f post" 

Connt Ilplstftin also objects to tbo poor laws 5 but as one of his 
principal olnectipus seems to be that the post of president qf a parp- 
ciiial Poor Law Poard is que which is particularly nnsuited to a 
clfirgyman, I do not enter further intp his case. 

On the whole these laws appear to hare act^d (as even JUv- 
Byqwne will nllqw) precisely as qur English poor laws have 4onP ; 
tbey have repressed jjauperismi vngrpnoy, and disorder, and tbey 
have been at Im^^t co-ei^istentwitb a great and remarkable increase 
in wealth and general prosperity. 
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CHAPTER III, 

PROGRESSIVENESS OF THE BURDEN OF POOr's RATE. 

Ever since a forced assessment for the relief of the poor came 
into operation in England^ there have heen fomid persons who 
have prophesied that the pqor would eventually swallow up the 
whole real property of the country. I believe that a more un- 
founded fear never existed. It received, however, great counte- 
nance from the report of a Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat in 1817 — the period of its greatest pressure — to consider 
the subject. The increase of the wealth and industry of the 
country, and the operation of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
has decreased the pressure of the poor's rates by nearly three- 
fifths since that report was made (Appendix, A). The poor- 
law reformers of 1832-4 quoted the report of this Committee, 
and availed themselves largely of this cry, and as there was, at that 
time, no property tax by which the real value of a parish, 
and consequently the real pressure of the poor's rates, could be 
measured, the diminution that had taken place in the burden 
could not be ascertained. They were therefore enabled to make, un- 
contradicted, the most alarming statements, founded on the basis 
of the existing parochial assessments, or on the desultory evidence 
of parochial authorities. By comparing the increase and decrease 
in the value of property assessed to the property tax in 1815 and 
1843, we are now enabled to form an estimate at least approxi- 
mating to what must have been the value of the real property in 
each parish at that time. I append (Appendix, M.) the statistics of 
those parishes which were selected by the Commissioners of Poor Law 
Inquiry to prove this case, and which I extract from their report. 

The results do not show that danger to property, which was 
probably apparent from calculations grounded on the fallacious 
basis of the existing parochial assessments. 

A great bugbear was made of the Cholesbury case in 3 832; but 
when it is known that the whole parish contains but 170* acres, it 
will appear that this was a case of great cry and little wool — an 
exception to prove the rule. 

A steady increase in wealth, as compared with population, has 
taken place in England and Wales. The annual value, or rental, 
of real property as assessed to the property tax, divided by the 
number of the population, gives the following results :— 

Pnnni«*inn Annuol Valuc of Amount per Head on 

ropuiauon. j^^j Property. the PopulaUon. 



1693 }"" ^'^^^'^^^ •• £13,000,000 

1803.— 9,276,988 .. 38,000,000 

1815.— 11,017,071 .. 51,898,423 

1843.— 16,349,822 .. 85,802,734 

1851.— 18,004,551 .. 94,801,969 



£2 7 

4 1 11 

4 14 2^ 

5 4 11 
5 5 3| 



* The 56 close patiahw in Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire average 1,664 
acres each. 
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Sir Frederic Eden, writing in 1796, shows that notwithstanding 
the recent increase in the poor's rates, the national wealth had 
increased much faster. He says (vol. i. p. 407) : — 

" Great and burdensome as the poor's rate may appear, from 
" the returns which were made to Parliament in the year 1786, 
" and from the more recent communications which the reader will 
" find detailed in the second volume, it will be evident from the 
** following statement of its amount at different periods, that the 
" rise in the poor's rates has not kept pace with other branches 
" of national expenditure, or even with our increased ability to pay 
" them, which may in some measure be ascertained from the value 
" of cargoes exported at different periods since the Restoration." 

In Appendix (K.) I give the amounts and rates in the pound paid 
for the support of the poor from the earliest time I have been able 
to collect ttiem. It appears that within a very few years after the 
establishment of a practical poor law by the 13th & 14th of 
Charles II., c. 12, the rates reached a greater amount than they 
now bear on the annual value of real property in the country. 
During the famines and heavy pressure of the French war they 
reached more than double that amount; but the increase of the 
value of real property in the country from collateral circumstances, 
far more than repaid the proprietors for this increase. Four or five 
years of heavy poor's rates occurred after the peace; but it appears 
that their pressure had considerably diminished during the twelve 
years that preceded the Poor Law Amendment Act, and there is no 
reason to suppose that that decrease would not have continued. 

We are told, too, that a vast amount of wages, and the rents 
of numberless cottages, were paid annually out of the amounts 
returned as paid for the relief of th« poor before 1834. So that, 
supposing all this to be paid by legitimate means at the present 
time, several items must be charged against the reduction of 8^. 
in the pound, which appears, primd facie, to have been effected by 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, that is to say, 

Ist. The amount of reduction that might reasonably have been 
expected in continuation of that which had already taken place. 

2nd. The amount of wag^s and rent formerly paid out of the 
poor's rates, and included in the poor returns before 1834. 

3rd. The total cost of the Central Poor Law Board. 

So that the assertion, that property was in 1832, in danger of 
being eaten up by the poor's rates, and that it has been saved by 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, is unsupported by facts and 
figures. 

d • 
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CHA.PTER IV, 

SBLF-aOVERNMENT. — THE; PAROCHIAl. SYSTEM. 

The real freedom of a nation depends more on ber institutions 
than on the form of her government. It is possible for a nation to be 
enslaved under the most democratic rule if the whole management 
and direction of local matters are vested in a central autnority. 
Our practical freedom depends quite as much on our system of 
local self-government as on our constitution, and that system of 
self-government depends mainly on the parochial system. 

Every one who has a head for public affairs, in whatever position 
he may be born, may become a valuable a^ent in can*ying on the 
government of the country, in some of those numerous unpaid 
offices with which our counties and parishes are filledf Every 
man who acquire3 the respect and confidence of his neighbours, 
may exercise a considerable influence on the local government of 
his neighbourhood, 

The Anglo-Saxon race are supposed by some to possess an in- 
herent capacity for self-government, This ia not a paatter of race ; 
it arises from the fact, that the Eng^lish nation have, for many 
generations, been educated to be free. They have inherited from 
their fathers the capacity and the right of managing their own 
local government in their own way. There is no privilege which 
Ijtas done so much to form and mamt^in onr national character for 
energV) self-reliance and decision, as the independent county and 
parochial government of England. There is no privilege that wo 
ought to guard with so jealous an eye. All small communities of 
Englishmen, wherever they may be thrown, shape out for them- 
selves a simple form of government, instinctively derived from the 
parochial associations of their youth. An Anglo-Ba^on commu- 
nity is not paralysed by any misfortune that may happen to its 
head, for it is inaependent of external control or direction t 

The opinion of M. Baudot, member of the French Parliament, is 
thus ^iveii,( DScadenee de la France^ p, 48) : — 

^^ If the English nation has foundoa and founds colonies on the 
" surface of the globe, if one can call her the mother of nations, it 
'^ is because her citisens are accmtomed tp adminUter for tj^vi- 
" selves their municipal^ provincial, judicialt and political affairs^ 
^^ and because her great ministers are complete men at an aga 
" when Frenchmen are still in lending strings. 

'^ If the Anglo-American race extend itself over the whole of 
" North America — if it found on all sides, in the midst of forests, 
" colonies of pioneers which shortly raise themselves into states, it 
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^' i8 heeauH tM the men of this raee are aeeustomed to wlmi they 
" eall self-godfernment" 

He attributes the incapaelty of the French for colonization to 
their centralized administration at home. He says — 

*^ As to (French) colonists, accustomed in their mother country 
" to the constant g^uidanoe of government functionaries in all their 
" qommunul and departmental affairs, never having done an^'thing 
*' for themselves, or by association with others, they find themselves 
" en^barras3ed in a colony, confounded by the least obstacle, stagg^r- 
" in^ like children who cixpnot wQlk without a hand to support them ; 
'^ if spmp of theift, by chance, have sufficient ener*?y to walk alone, 
" apd to direct th^Jmselves, the administrative laws and habits of 
" the njother country come to place impediments in thei^ way, 
'^ and to raise up agamst them perpetual and discouraging obstacles, 
" under the pretence of protection and regularity." 

Various nations have been repeatedly, during the last sixty 
years, in the posjtjon tq have m^ug-urfttetl ^ systein of repre- 
sentative government ; but thejr failure to do so has been nearly 
universal. When we hear of such failures, either on the continent 
of Europe or in Spanish America, we say, these people ^re not fit 
for freedom ; but why they are not fit we do not trouble ourselves 
to inquire. The reason that thq English race is fit fbr freedom, and 
that ipost other;^ are npt so, is simply that which M, Il^audot has 30 
well described. 

The question pf lopa} self-government is a ^luch larger onp than 
spme perspns may at first sight be willing to allow. It is not 
whether it bq ppsdble to manage the roads, or the poor relief of i\ 
certain parish, in a better or more econQmical manner. It is not 
whether the most reasonable party has had the majority in the 
vestry. It is npt whether the cliairman of quarter ^e^sions'bp or be 
not as efficient a judge as the chief baron of the Exchequer, or 
whether the officers selected hy the lord lieutenant to command the 
militia are the best that could iiave been found. 

It is not whether all or any of these things might or might not 
have been better done, in some particular instances, by the uominees 
of the Home Office. The real question is, whether the possible chance 
of improving this adraiuistration, hy taking it out of the liands of 
the unpaid officers who have so long conducted it, does not quite 
disappear before the certain blow that would be strupk at the inde- 
pendonpe and self-reliance of British character. 

Our unpaid parochial authorities are almost invariably chosen 
from among those in whom their fellow-countrymen havo the 
greatest confidence. Instances of corruption have been rare among 
them — of late years almost unheard of — while insolenoo, vennlity and 
rapacity are the invariable attributes of those dominant bodies of 
governing officials hy which the continent is infested and enslaved. 
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In England, within certain broad limits, every county, town or 
parish, can now manage its own matters in its own way, according 
to the wishes and means of the majority of the ratepayers. Let 
them ask themselves how they would like one unvarpng rule, without 
their consent being asked, to be applied to -the affairs of their town 
or their parish. Their local taxes, perhaps, doubled to meet the 
cost of changes and improvements distasteful to themselves, and only 
needed to carry out the Procrustean theories of a central irresponsible 
board. Let them remember the proceedings of the old Poor Law 
Commission, in its palmy days of young Authority, and let them 
ask the fever- stricken ratepayers of Croydon their opinion of the 
proceedings of the Central Board of Health. Let them see in these 
slight instances of central control, some trifling indication of that 
which must become general in every department of local adminis- 
tration throughout the country, were our parochial landmarks and 
parochial authorities once swept away. 

And yet the Poor Law Commission was a controlling and not an 
executive body ; and the Central Board of Health was not, by its 
constitution, intended to do more than assist those parishes that 
wished to cleanse and improve themselves, by affording the aid of 
experienced engineers, and by saving them the expense and delay of 
local Acts of Parliament. 

I confess that I have always looked upon such central boards 
with an eye of distrust and suspicion ; that I have always regarded, 
with the greatest jealousy, the form and authority of their orders. 
An order of the Poor Law Commission, or of the Board of Health, 
carries with it all the authority of an Act of Parliament, without 
the consent of queen, of lords, or of commons. It is the nature of 
such boards to be aggressive ; honestly they can hardly avoid being 
so, for they come into contact with a number of petty abuses and 
anomalies which they have not the power of correcting. For that 
power they struggle ; forgetting, perhaps, in the honesty of their 
intentions, that ten thousEmd such abuses and anomalies are as 
nothing, compared with the gigantic abuse they would themselves 
form, if they once acquired the power of correcting them against the 
wishes of the inhabitants. 

French Centralization, 

The following extracts from M. Baudot's work give a formidable 
account of the state of centralization in France — of the precipice on 
the brink of which we now stand : — 

" The centralization of the arm^, the navy, the national finances, 
" of our relations with foreign powers, in short that government 
" centralization which unites the forces of the state, and assures the 
•* greatness of France, can find only partizans and admirers among 
** all men of sense, and all good Frenchmen. But the centralization 
" of all local and provincial affairs, of all the interests, of all the 
" ideas, of the very existence, the very life of a great people, in 
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*' the capital— this is one of the principal causes of the * decadence * 
** of France. 

" The French government has the right of appointing almost all 
" the public functionaries of France, and their number is immense. 

'' Almost all those functionaries are in absolute dependence on the 
" government, and have no separate existence. They cannot be pro- 
" secutedfor crimes committed in the exercise of their functions, either 
" by a citizen, a commune, an association, or even by a pubUc depart- 
" ment, without the authority of the council of state, which, itself, 
" depends entirely on the government. 

" All the affairs of the departments and all public works, executed 
" with the local funds of the departments, are directed by the pr6fet 
" alone. The municipal councils can give their opinion but once in 
'• the year, and the prlfets are in absolute dependence on the Minister. 

•* No one can estabUsh a manufactory, or a toll, work a mine, make 
" regulations for the markets, or the distribution of the water of rivers 
" and fountains, drain marshes, form a company, or an assurance or 
*' tontine society, or even make a donation to public charities, without 
" taking the opinion of the council of state, and obtaining the consent 
'^ of the government. 

" There is not a spot of land in France, there is not a man, 
" however mean his position may be, who does not wince under this 
" omnipotent centralization. 

" Centralization attempts, from Paris, to direct all these func- 
*' tionaries, to know all that they do. She keeps a constant check 
•' over them, even those of the highest order, and deprives them of all 
" personal influence over the people. She fears to leave them in their 
" native provinces, lest they might preserve some independence, a will 
" and influence of their own. She accustoms them to have no will, to 
'' run unceasingly from North to South and from South to North in 
" the pursuit of promotion. Thus, if agents of the highest department 
" of the government receive no orders from Paris, they hesitate, and 
" know not what part to take. In difficult occasions, when left to their 
" own resources, they resemble bUnd men who have lost the hand of 
'• their leader. We have seen this sad spectacle in the late revolutions 
" in France, and we shall see it again. 

" They are checked by no scruples of conscience; let them receive 
** an order of whatever nature, and they will execute it, for good or 
" for evil, but without an order they can do nothing. 

'• But if these functionaries are without dignity, without a will, 
" before the central power, they make the insolence of their autho- 
" rity rudely and painfully felt h^ individuals and by communes — 
" themselves inviolable, for they cannot be cited before the tribunal 
" without the authority of the coimcil of state ; protected by an all- 
" powerful ' Esprit de corps,' they readily become the agents of an 
" arbitrary despotism. 

'* Centralization, holding in hand all the local aflairs of the pro- 



" Tincesj permits nothing to be done without her authority and dlrec- 
" tion. The mayors and municipal councillors abstain^ in disgust 
" from attempting those improvements which centraliEatidni with its 
" delays and its minutise, renders so tiLrdy atid so difficult to aoiom- 
*• plish. 

" The French people are treated by their government like children 
*' who have need of continual cai^. Under this trefeitment they con- 
" tinue to be children^ and often dangerous children, instead of being 
" hrm and reasonable men ; and on the other hiemd their guardians 
** manage their affairs but badly. 

'* There can be no continued exertions in public works and enter- 
" prises, when the administratora are in a state of peJ*petUal mobihty ; 
'^ and without continued exertions What can b^ done th&t is eitlier 
•* good or great ? 

** Centralisation is one of the great cauileB of the ' d^adiBticc* of 
•• France." 

Self-government, 

I shall here introduce a few passages from the pen of ^a powerful 
and talented writer which bear strongly on this subjeci* They arc 
extracted from a work called the " Original," by the late Thomas 
Walker) M.A;) one of the police magistrates of the metropohs. 
They are accompanied by an admirable dissertntion on the reform of 
our ])arochial institutions. 

'^ The Democratic principle is the fhndametital principie oi En^ish 
^' goveniment» and upon its effective operation depend the purity and 
" vigour of the body politic^ 

^' The Oligarchic principle tends to make those who attaiA poWer, 
'' tenacious, arbitrary» and corrupt ; those who wish for lt» discon- 
'^ tented and envious» and the rest fatally inditferenti 

'^ Ochlocracy (which is derived from two Greek words signify- 
^' ing mob-government) is the most inquisitorial, dictatorial, and dui- 
'^ gusting of all governments, and its tendency is to despotism as a 
^^ more tolerable form of tyranny. It is an unwieldy monster» more 
'^ potent in the tail than in the head, and is hardly stimulated to action 
^^ but by the garbage or trash thrown to it by the base or the weak 
'^ for their own base or weak purposes. 

'^ Notwithstcmding almost all our institutions have from time to time 
" been neglected, or unskilfully reformed, yet the origmal democratic 
^* principle has still been there ; and it is that principle, however 
'^ weakened or obscured, which has preserved our constitution as a 
^* blessing to ourselves and an example to others, througli barbarous 
^^ ages, through the most violent j^olitical and religious storms, amidst 
'^ the desolation of civil wars, and under the weakest and most arbi- 
^' trary of our monarchs. This consideration should excite in us the 
*^ most jealous care of a principle to which we owe so muchi and 
<^ through which alone we and posterity can derive all t)ie benefits of 
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" inor^ising civUizatioti. Suoh care ii the more necessary, (M a 
^^foreign principle, called the piinciple of centralization, is creeping 
^^ in amongst n^; a principle chiefly cried up hy men who arc totally 
" ignorant of the efficacy of the democratic principle — men who, with 
" strange inconsistency, are perpetually calling out for popular en- 
" lightenment, whilst they are striving with all their might to take 
^ away popular power, except^ indeed, so far as it may be made avail- 
** able for party purposes — men who contemptuously turn from the 
** practical wisdom of their own free and noble institutions to the theo- 
*• ries and devices of novices in Uberty, or proficients in despotism ; as 
'* if France and Prussia were jit examples for the imitation of 
** iiritain, 

" There are two vices inherent in the centralization principle, which 
'* are quite sufficient to render it odious to all true Englishmen. In 
" the first place, it must necessarily create a tribe of subordinate 
'• traders in government, who, with whatever English feelings they 
" might set out, must, from the nature of things, they or their succes- 
" sors, become arbitrary, vexatious, and selfish." 

•• Parochial government is the very element upon which all other 
" government in England depends, and as long as it is out of order, 
" everything must be out of order—- representation — ^legislation — 
" police. Hence, instead of a House of Commons of men of practical 
*' wisdom and distinct views in matters of government, sailing little and 
" doiug much, a House of Commons as it is, the choosers and the 
" chosen are dike vague in the knowledge of their duties. They have 
" had no proper training ; they have not begun at the beginning- — 

" OOVKRNMBNT AT HOME." 

•* It is by the jprinciples alone of self-goVemment by small communi- 
*' ties tiiat a nation can be brought to enjov a vigorpus moral health, 
*' and its consequences — ^real prosperity. It is by the same principle 
'* alone that the social feelings can be duly called into action, and that 
•' men, taken in the mass, can be noble, generous, intelligent, and 
'• free. It has been from neglect of this principle that England, with 
*• all her advantages, has not made greater progress ; and it will be 

" ONLY TO ITS ABANDONMENT, AND THE SUBSTITUTION OP A HEARTLESS 
" SYSTEM OP GENERALIZATION AND MERCENARIES, THAT SHE CAN EVER 
*• OWE HER DECAY AND BECOME FIT FOR DESPOTISM. Put the adminis- 

" tration of justice throughout the land, the police, the poor laws, the 
'• roads, into the hands of mere officials jpZ«^e^ over extended districts, 
" with which they are to have little or no community — take from men 
" of business and of fortune everything but their business aijd their 
" fortunes, and on the one hand will be created a race of traders in 
*' public afllairs, and, on the othej-, of selfish besotted individuals, with 
*' a government relying for its strength on an all-pervading patronage ; 
" and, in the proportion that this is done, evil will arise, and good be 
" prevented." 
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" Parishes are so many little commonwealths, capable in different 
" degrees of being made by effective organization nurseries of useful 
*' ambition, manly intelligence, and social virtue. It is here that 
" public men should begin their disciphne, cultivate their sym- 
*' pathies, and learn to see their way. It is here that the low- 
*' Hest citizen should proudly feel within the reach of merit the 
" first steps to advEincement. It is from this gaol that all should have 
*' a fair start, and the State place her sons in their proper order. 
" Then might representation be the extraction of the choicest of the 
" land, legislation become something like the essence of wisdom 
" and simplicity, and police an ever- vigilant force, having for its 
" chiei characteristic moral influence." 

I cannot conclude this subject without introducing the following 
remarks of Mr. G. C. Lewis, before the Lords* Committee of 1850: — 

*' If we suppose that all the locally paid persons connected with 
" the relief of the poor, now in the appointment of the guardians, and 
" all the officers connected with prisons who are now appointed by the 
" county magistrates and borough authorities, were transferred to the 
" government, it is impossible not to see that a very important consti- 
" tutional change mould have been made, and one that would very mate- 
" rially affect the operation of the government upon every parish in 
" the kingdom. It might also bring upon the government a greater 
*' weight of responsibihty than it was capable of bearing ; because, un- 
" doubtedly, one of the advantages which our government possesses, 
" as compared with continental governments, is, that by not undertake 
" ing the performance of many functions, which here are discharged by 
** local persons, and by officers appointed locally, it avoids the 
"invidiousness which arises where more extensive functions are 
" undertaken. Its responsibility being less, it is exposed to less 
" unpopularity and less violent shocks in times of temporary 
" discontent." 
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CHAPTER V* 

Settlement. 

The establishment of a practical Poor Law for the support of the 
English Poor, was first accomplished by the Settlement Law of the 
13 S( 14 Car. II. c. 12. 

Mrl Coode's report is written with the professed object of writing 
down " settlement.'** His start is not very encouraging, and 
conveys the impression that he does not think the case he has 
undertaken to argue a very strong one. He says, in the preface 
to his report, page 2, " It is, I submit, neither my fault, nor that 
" of the witnesses, that I have been unable to find a single parochial 
*• officer, or a single poor man, who could give me any evidence 
" how the law of settlement works." He continues in page 3, 
" It is the necessary effect of a law of repression, as that of settle- 
•* ment is, that its most successful consequences are developed in 
" inaction, not action, and that in proportion to its efficiency they 
•' escape from observation, while only the breaches of the law and 
" its penal or remedial procedure (as by removals and their incidents 
" in this instance) become distinct and sensible. It is only to such 
" incidents, emergent from the quiet mass of the effects of the law of 
" settlement^ that the evidence relates, which I present to you." 

Again, at page 4 : — 

•* At the same time, there is no case which has the merit of being 
" a good logical extreme case, which at least would enable us to see 
" practically the possible extent of the operation of the law." 

If Mr. Coode had devoted a section of his work to an inquiry 
as to what those "successful consequences, developed in inaction," 
and what the " quiet mass of the effects of the law of settlement," 
have been, it would probably have proved the most valuable por- 
tion of it. 

A comparison of the state of the labouring classes at the time of 
the passing of the Settlement Act, 13 & 14 Car. II., and their 
condition at the present day, such as I have endeavoured to draw 
at page 4, of this volume, would have enabled us to form a pretty ' 
correct idea on the subject. 

The third part of the appendix to Mr. Coode's report, containing 
28 pages, is composed of a mass of quotations, all tending to prove 
that the 43rd of Ehzabeth, from the time of its introduction in 
1601,' until the passing of the law of parochial settlement in 1662, 

♦ Mr. Coode recommeads, in his report (p. 189), tJie repeal of the law ofre- 
movalf which he shows to be identical toith the repeal of the law of settlement, 
except in the cade of a few parochial charities. 



was wholly inadequate to secure the relief of the poor, or to check 
the evils of rapidly increasing pauperism and destitution. 

It begins at page 219, and is headed-^ 

"Partlll. A.D. 1601tol661. 

" Neglect of the Poor — limpUiiity of Vagabonds — Attempts to 
enforce the Poor and Vagrant Laws." 

Mr. Coode here gives extracts from a great number of public 
and private documents, all arriving at the samG end, and showing 
that the rvilful neglect of parishes to provide for the support of 
t/ieirpoor; destroying towns and burning out the poor} tvbberies, 
t/iejts^ burglaries, rapes and murders; whipping to death, or 
branding for rogues the Jiousekss poor; and hanging them for 
tlie next ^ence, were circumstances of weekly and daily occur- 
rence during tbose terrible years. The constant theme of all 
authorities is the continued and unchecked increase of pauperism 
and destitutioui snd the extracts quoted by Mr» Coode present 
a hideous picture of misery and tyranny that would disgrace the 
most savage country* 

Mr. Coode's chapter might fairiy hare been headed — 
" Part III. A. T). 1601 to 1661. 

" Showing the failure of the 43rd of Sia»beth, withimt the aid 
^* of pmvtlml Settlement, to prevent the inerease of pauperism ; 
" the neglect and starvation of the poor ; the vexmg of the 
** country by bands of desperate and famished vagtants; and the 
" manifold evils which spring fbtti depopulation and cleamnces.*' 

The utter ineflSciency of the 43rd of Elizabeth, during these sixty 

i refits, to gmpple with English pauperism, is repeatedly acknow- 
edged by Mr. Coode in the body. of his repon, as Well as the 
rapid increase of supplies for the relief and maintenance of the 
ptM^r, which resulted nrom the changes that took place in 1662. 
The facts produced by Mr. Coode in his report prove4ncontestably, 

*<tttAT THB EBTABLISttJlENt Of A PRACTICAL POOH LAW POU 
** "rHE SUPPOllT OF tttE ENGtlSa POOR WAS fltLffT AOOOMPLldHRD 
" BY THE MUCH MALIGNED SETTLEMENT LAW OF THE l3 <fe 14 

<* Car. II. c. 12.** It is not then surprising that the opponents 
of that system should fix Upon this law as their chietpoint of 
attack. 

The right of ei^ery destitute person to rdief or empWuaent had 
been acknowledged by the law, ever since Uie 14th of Elizabeth 
(1671). For ninety years it had been adcnowledged in vain, ^he 
claim cf the poor was clear, but they wanted the means of enforc- 
ing it. Until each man's right was defined and localioed hr die 
Settlement Act, he had no real claim on the soil; and since it was 
£ur easieribr a parish to drive forth its poor than to relieTe them, it 
is not surprising that many of them) md ptrtioularly tfaoee ^/Akk, 
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" by reason of their largeness, were unable to reap the benefits of the 
43rd pf Elizabeth," should have adopted that course. The number 
of the poor was immense, and we are told by an Act of Parliament 
that they perished miserably, both old ahd young, from want. It 
was estimated hv that '^ most careful political arithmetician," Mr. 
Gregory King, thiit 1,330,000, of nearly a qUartei* of A population 
of 5,600,500, were, at the time of the Restoration, paupers, i, e, 
dependent on othws for support. Mr. Goode has shown that 
the whole sum raised annually for the support of tlie poor of 
the whole kinjgrdom did not amount to £Ij39^000. But it in-^ 
creased so rapmly after the great boon of settlement was granted 
to the people, tnat, in only e^hteen yeai*s^ after its iiitfodu<^- 
tion^ the sum expended rose to £ooo,362, and in thirty-»bc yeat« to 
^19,000, or about 1<9. 3^. in the pound on the then annual value of 
real properj^ in the kingdom^ a rate that it has only otice arrived 
at during ihe last eighteen years. The law of settlem^t, and the 
division of the larger parishes into townships, or '^ neigkhourkeods,^* 
brought into immediate operation that sydtem of poor laws which 
lias) for the last 200 years, been the good genius of England 
— which has checked vag&liondism and disorder, reduced pauper- 
ism, and contented the peopk. A system which works for the 
benefit of the poor, through that all-powerful engine, self-inter- 
eflt; whicb has made it not only the duty> but the interest^ of 
every man of property to ^d employment for bis poorer neigh- 
bours — a system which, in evfery parish, defines clearly the perdons 
who are the objects of its care , and gives to each poor man, in 
case of destitution, a didlinot olaim oU the soil of his settlement 
for employment or support. 

The Immolate effect of the fli^ttlotheht law Wtis to put n stop to 
fltarV&tion attd depopulation. The di^fitied and W«ll-ascei»tahied 
daim of thd parochial settled poor was m longer to be shifted oi^ 
avoided. It was no loHger in the power of the landholder to 
dest^y b&bitatiotis, and drive ferth theit pooir Witii impunity* 
The law of femoVAl saddled atiy flUch pOolr on the pttt^sh of theif 
BOttletneht ih & ffat* costlier uifttmef thtau if they h&d hot been 
driven forth. 

The pDot law of Eliisabeth, instead of lyitig, as it had dooe for 
the last siity yearS) a dead letten became an aetlVe fend beneficent 
i^ity. The long standing complaints of the iucifeftAe of pauperism 
and statvattoti of the poot immediately ceased. Stfatige to «ay, 
they wet^, as Mr, CtJode allows, ad immediately suoceeded by 
complaints of a wholly opposite liatUiie; of the iujtiry done to 
property by the pi^dune of the pooi^'s mtes-^-complaints that, in 
some quarter, will never cease, while the smallest legal tMit 
is retained by the pooi*, and while the avafice of man retaiSfas 
nncbanged. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON DKPOPULATION> OR WHAT IS CALLED THE CLEARING 
SYSTEM. 

One great object and effect of parochial settlement has been the 
prevention of the system of clearances. This system was one of the 
greatest evils that afflicted this country in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and part of the seventeenth centuries. The power and influence 
of a nobleman, during the feudal ages, depended not so much on 
the length of his purse, as on the number of followers that he 
could bring into the field. That which was equivalent to the rent 
of his lands was, therefore, paid chiefly in personal and mihtary 
service, rather than in money or produce. A new era came, the 
feudal system was, by degrees, broken up, and money, not soldiers, 
was the requirement of a new generation of proprietors. The 
feudal population had neither the skill, capital, industry, nor inclina- 
tion, necessary to enable them to produce that large surplus pro- 
duce from the soil which the new state of things demanded. A 
system of sheep farming, similar to that now practised in the 
highlands of Scotland, was found to be far more profitable to the 
proprietors than any known kind of agriculture. 

English Clearances. 

The clearing system then commenced. In defiance of repeated 
Acts of Parliament, the practice of pulling down houses, villages, 
and even towns, of turning the inhabitants adrift, and converting 
their arable lands into sheep pastures, was carried to a great ex- 
tent during several reigns, and was only put a final stop to by the 
settlement law of 13 & 14 Car. II. One law (the 25th Hen. VIII. 
c. 13) goes so far as to prohibit the keeping of more than 2,000 sheep 
by any one person. Mr. Pashley tells us, that the first of a series 
of statutes, passed to prevent the conversion of pasture land into 
tillage, was the 4th of Hen. VII. c. 19 (1483). It prohibits the 
pullmg down farmhouses to which twenty acres of arable land 
were annexed. The same Act recites, that "Great inconveniences 
" daily doth increase by desolation, and palling down and wilfiill 
" waste of houses and towns within this his realme, and laying to 
" pasture lands which customably have been used in tilth, whereby 
" idleness, ground and beginning of all mischiefs, daily do increase; 
" for where in some towns 200 persons were occupied and lived by 
** their lawful labours, now be there occupied two or three 
" herdsmen, and the residue fall in idleness." Similar provisions, 
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says Mr. Pashley, were frequently but vainly repeated during the 
next 150 years. 

This system seems to have reached its chmax in the twenty-six 
years succeeding to the 14th Elizabeth, during which district relief 
was in force in England. One of a series of six Acts, passed on 
the subject of the poor in 1695, is intituled "An Act against the 
" decaying of Towns and Houses of Industry." This bill, enacting 
penalties for pulling down houses, £ind ordering that all such as 
had been so destroyed should, under certain regulations, be recon- 
structed, was brought in by the great Francis Bacon, who seems to 
have devoted much of his attention to legislation on this head. In 
his speech on introducing the measure, he said that the evils, of 
depopulation were at that time " full ripened," and that proprietors 
had " inclosed great grounds, and pulled down even whole towns, 
" and converted them to sheep pasture." 

In the preamble of this act we find the following, words: — 
" Whereas in late years, more than in times past, there have sundrie 
** town parishes and houses of husbandry been destroyed and become 
" desolate, by reason whereof a great number of poor people are 
" become wanderers, idle, and loose ;" — so that it was during the 
period when the poor were a district charge that clearances had 
reached their height. So great was the profit derived by the land- 
holders from the enormous flocks of sheep they were enabled to keep 
upon their cleared lands, that none of these Acts seem to have pro- 
duced any eflfect in stopping the evil. 

A definite and positive answer to the charge, that clearances and 
depopulation are tiie effect of our parochial poor laws, is to be found 
in the practice of those parts of the empire in which the system, 
introduced in England by the 13th & 14th of Car. II. c. 12, has 
never been in force. 

In the highlands of Scotland and in Ireland, the system of 
clearances and depopulation has been for many years, in as 
full activity as it was in England in the time of Sir Francis 
Bacon. The poor laws which have been recently introduced into 
those countries, though in a right direction, have not yet given to 
the poor a sufficient hold on the soil of their birth to prevent these 
distressing scenes. 

A full right to relief, accompanied hy a settlement law, put an end 
to clearances in England. Nothing short of a similar provision can 
stop them in Ireland and Scotland.'*' 

Without a settlement law, the will of the proprietor is absolute 
over the inhabitants of a district. Fifty or sixty habitations may 
be, and often have been destroyed at one blow, and their inhabitants 

* The Scotch have a law of settlement, but as it is unaccompanied by the 
right to reUef of the able bodied^ when destitute; it is of no ady^tage to any but 
the infirm. See p. 33. 
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driven from the homes of their infenoy, without a single claim 
being left to the victims, or a single earthly responsiUlity resting 
on tne proprietors. It is not surprising that the wild justice of 
revenge should often have foUowea such scenes, 

In England, with the existing law of settlement, such (^n oc- 
currence would be nearl V impossible. Let us suppose for a moment 
the single proprietor oi what is called a close pnrish pulling 
down a village qf fifty or sixty houses. He would immediately 
have between 800 aqd 400 paupers thrown on l^is hands, the 
greater part of whom would probably proceed at once to the work- 
house at his oxpepse. He could not shal^e them off, or shift the 
burden of their support on his neighbours. They are his settled 
poor, and if they cannot find en^ployment he is bou^d to support 
them. 



JligUand Clearances, 

In 9k little work on Highland Emigration, published hv the EnrI 
of Selkirk in 1808, an account of the conjmencement pf the high- 
land clea^vances is to be found, 

The state of the highlands before 1746 is thus described: — 

" Every person J^boye the common rank depended, Iqr his safety 
*' and hjs consequence, on the nutnbe?" and attachment of his servjipta 
♦' and dependents; without people ready to defend him hq could 
" not expect to sleep in safiaty, to preserve his house l\*om pillage, 
" or his family from murder. He must have submitted to the 
'* insolence of every neighbouring robber, unless he had maintained 
" a numerous trpin of followers to go with bin? into the i!eld| and 
" to fight h}3 battles. 

" To this essential object every inferior consideration was sacri- 
" ficed? and the princmal advantage of landed property consisted 
" in the means it afforded to the proprietor of multiplying his 
" dependents. By allowing his tenants to possess their farms at 
" low rents, he secured their service whenever required, and, by 
^' the power of reuioving every ope who was refractory, maintainetl 
" over them the ^uthprfty of a mopfirch. The saprifice of pecuni- 
^^ ary interest was of very inferior importance, and w^s not i^ matter 
• of choice \ for any proprietgr \y\\o shoijld h^ve aqtod on contrary 
" principles, losing the ftt^nchmept pf his ppople, would hftve beep 
" left a i)rey to the violence of his neigjibopiu 

About ten years after the battle of uullodep, Lord Selkirk t^lls 
ps that pqme of the younger prpprietors hegftu to discpyer the 
pnprpfitphleposp of this systefp, Bents far exceeding anything 
that had previously been known in the highlands were offered by 
southern sheep farmers, and those clearances began which have 
now continued for 100 years. Many lipndreds of square miles ip 
the highlands and islands of Scotland have been cleared of the hulk 
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of their popi^lation. The highland glens are filled with the ruined 
dwellings of the gallant and hardy races who rallied round their 
chieftains in 1745. Until after the breaking up of the clans, 
which followed the battle of GuUoden, there was little difficulty in 
feeding or providing for them. Their country is now a sheep-walk. 
A solitary farmhouse occupies the ground which fifty yisars ago 
supported a numerous highland population. Many thousands of 
these poor people have sought refuge in a new world. Many still 
encumber the const, or crowd the larger towns of Scotland, in 
hopeless misery. The highland parishes are generally districts of 
very great extent, and contain both towns and seacoast, the 
increase of population in which has ofteiu more than balanced the 
depopulation of the hills. There is, therefore, little to be learnt 
from the census of Scotland of the extent of the changes that 
have been going on j in a few cases, however, great depopulation 
is visible. Ope parish in Sutherlandshire (Kildonan) possesses 
no seacoast, and the census records the fate of its people : — 

In 1801 there were 286 houses upd 144Q inhabitants 

Inl841.... „.... 43..,,.. and 256....,, 

'^ This decrease of the population has been occasioned by convert- 
" ing fhe whole pariah into six sheep farms." 

I^t those who wish to know whether the English poor laws 
cause depopulation, cqnipare these results with the statistics (to be 
found in t!ie Appendices) of those English close parishes which 
are charged with (iepqpnlation in the Reports tp the Poor Law 
Board, 

I sjinll not attempt to argue the difficult question, as to whether 
the ultimate gtate of Scotland may or way not be better, because 
the mountain population has been compelled to make })lace for 
flocks of blackiaced or Cheviot sheep. I shall not inquire whether 
the ground could have continued to support inasters as well as 
their dependents in plenty, as it did before the breaking up of 
the plans. I shall not ask whether a law, which bad conferred 
on those hig^dand crofters a practical settlement on the soil that 
produced them, might or migut not have developed new n^odes of 
monogement as profitable as the present plan of sheep-fiirniing, 
(for I am only seeking, in the Scotch mountains, an analogy that 
will help me to fight the battle of the settlements of the English 
lK)or, and to argue the abstract question, as to whether our existing 
systen^ be a benefit or an evjl to the poorer cjasseg). But of 
thi^ I am quite oortain, that had the large highland parishes been 
divided into townships or " neif/hbourhwds, by a law, similar to 
that of the 18 it 14 or Car. II., accompanied by a full right to relief, 
and had each small community lieen thereby compelled to employ 
or to support its own poor, the clearances could never have taken 
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place, and the highland clans would still inhabit their native glens. 
Such a law would have given to every settled inhabitant a vir- 
tual right and interest in the soil on which he was bred. A right 
no less sacred, because it was to be exercised only in case of des- 
titution, a right of which no power of the proprietor could have 
deprived him. It is for want of such a setttlement and such a right, 
that the highland population have been driven from their homes 
with little more difficulty them the black cattle that accompanied them. 
Even while I am writing, a case of highland ejection has appeared 
in The Times. I copy it, with some remarks on it from a Scotch 
baronet, which appeared a few days after: — 

''Highland Ejections. 

"A very painful sensation has been created in the north of Scot- 
land by the forcible ejection of about sixty people from their crofts 
and cottages, on the property of Knoydart, in Glengarry. The 
facts of the case are these: — For a considerable time past the 
crofters on this property have, for the most part, been unable to 
pay their rents, and msmy of them were in heavy arrears. To 
clear the way for a more profitable class of tenantry the proprie- 
tress (Mrs. Macdonell) resolved to clear the estate; but in order 
that the crofters might be placed in circumstances which, in her 
judgment, would be for their benefit, she oflfered them a choice of 
emigration to America or Australia, undertaking to engage a vessel 
at her own expense, to provide them with suitable clothing, to let 
them sell their Uttle stock, and forgive them all arrears of rent. 
The proposal appeared to be accepted by the crofters generally, 
and they preferred Canada to Australia, a colony of Glengarry 
men having been established there for half-a-century. A vessel 
was then engaged and sent to the Isle of Ornsey in Skye, where 
the emigrants were to be shipped, but when the hour of trial came, 
about sixty persons who had agreed to the terms of removal refused 
to leave their crofts, and the vessel had to sail without them, 
taking out 280 emigrants in all. In these circumstances, summons 
of removal were served on the refractory crofters and cottars, but 
they were unheeded. Notices to quit in forty-eight hours were 
then given, and these also failing in effect, the legal officers were 
instructed to eject the people. They met with no forcible resis- 
tance. First, the little furniture the crofters had was taken out. 
The officers, with their assistants, next proceeded to unroof the 
cottages, and then to pull down the mud walls. The scene now 
was truly a painful one. So long as there was a hope of being left 
with a covering over their heads the cottars were comparatively 
quiet, but now that they were homeless many of them became 
frantic with grief, and were driven to seek shelter in some of the 
neighbouring quarries, where some are now living, and others 
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among the caves of the rocks with which this wild district of the 
Highlands abounds. The crofters who were on the poor roll* were 
allowed to remain^ but the others are all scattered. The weather 
has been fine since their ejection, and thus far thev have been sup- 
ported by the benevolence of their poor neighbours, and what 
little thev can do at fishing; but, unless something is done for 
them before long, there can be little doubt but starvation will 
ensue, — ^the wives and children are most to be pitied. They all 
admit that their proprietress was liberal in fulfilling her engage- 
ments ; and they seem conscious that they are legally in the wrong ; 
but they cling to the home of their fathers with desperate tenacity, 
and, juQffing from their conduct in preferring ejection to emigra- 
tion, ana the strong feeling which they show, it is clear that tney 
look on their case as one of expatriation. 

" Whatever may be the ultimate result in this instance, the facts 
of the case should be well considered by our public authorities. 
The high prices now paid for sheep and wool have greatly increased 
the value of Highland property ; while the repeal of the corn laws 
has rendered corn growing, even in the more fertile straths, a 
hopeless speculation. It is thus clear that the Highlands will all 
become sheep-walks and shooting-grounds before long, and most 
of the property being in the hands of legal trustees, who are 
non-resident, the cottars and crofters will doubtless have to leave, 
and when a clearance under such extenuating circumstances as 
those which have attended the present case is, after all, the occa- 
sion of much sufiering and distress, what may we not expect when 
the law of ejectment comes to be mercilessly enforced ? Por many 
years the proprietors on Highland properties had a direct interest 
in keeping up the population on their estates, the kelp-runs being 
a profitable source of employment to the people, and the means of 
affording high rents, well paid, to the landlords. But since the 
kelp trade failed, and the potato blight impoverished the High- 
lands, its population has been felt to be a burden on the land. 
Now there is a prospect of getting high rents again from sheep- 
farms, and the question is put in reference to all these facts — if 
the sheep are to be more profitable than the people, as the people 
were formerly more profitable than the sheep, the landholder be- 
ing, on the whole, a gainer by the changes, is he not responsible 
for the right disposal or support of those who are the chief sufferers 
by these transitions?" 

"Tv the Editor of The Times. 
" Sir, — In Tlie Times of the 20th inst. you have drawn attention 
to a very painful subject — ^namely, that which appears under the 

* The infirm poor, who possess a full right to relief, accompanied by settlement. 
They cannot be cleared and must be maintained^ like the English poor^ by the 
parish of their settlement. 

e 
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head of ^ Highland Ejeotions.* Allow me, Sir, aa a Highland laird, 
and most painfully sdive to the condition of those well-disposed 
and primitive people— the population of our glens — to thank you 
from my heart for the benevolent attention you are paying to the 
subject, and to suggest that some strict inquiry should be made, 
under authority, into the circumstances attendant upon these 
wholesale and, I fear, in many instances, heartless removals* I 
have a letter, of date 21st inst., from a gentleman who has just 
returned from an inquiry in the Highland districts which impels 
me again to trouble you with my remarks. It is but t^o evident 
that, unless something be done to modify, if not to prevent, un- 
reasonable ' ejections,' there will be a tfiorough clearance of our 
poor countrymen from their soil. Sheep farms are now becoming 
so valuable that it will pay our EngUsh sheep farmers to hire ships 
at any time, to pay for the removal of all wno stand in their way. 
No doubt the friends of these poor people are ever favourable to 
voluntary emigration, and the present case is one that may have 
many extenuating circumstances ; but still, if proprietors are to be 
permitted to clear out without wholesome restriction, great suffering 
must ensue, and common humanity calls out to vote with me. 

^^ I trust you will pardon my frequent appeals on relative matters 
in behalf ot the people I love, and believe me, very gratefully 
yours, 

" Newe, Sept. 24. CHAS. FORBES, Bart." 

Irish Clearances. 

To show the nature of Irish clearances, I shall make some 
extracts from the late Mr. Sadlier's work on Ireland, published in 
1829, which takes a far more comprehensive view of tlie n^al state 
of that country at the time it was written, than is, I believe, to be 
found elsewhere. 

He says, (p. 104,) " The second proposition of our political 
" economists in favour of Ireland is the enlarging, or as formerly 
" expressed, the ' engrossing,' of farms, by annihSating the small 
*^ tenures which are at present numerous in that country ; which 
" operation has now a particular term to express it, and is called 
" 'clearing;' a very emphatic phrase, as connected with its con- 
" sequences. Hume somewhere says, * the comparison between 
" the management of human beings and cattle-is shocking,' but 
" what terms can convey the natural disgust one feels when the 
" comparison is between human beings and vermin ? The rage, 
" however, is for ' clearing' estates in Ireland from these human 
'^ vermin, as a meritorious sort of act, and the chief means of reliev- 
" ing the country ; the ]>roposal must couseqiiently be examined a 
" little. 
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^^ But) fint| it ought to be remarked thatthia proposition, a vcrf 
" favourite one with modern poHtical economists, is quite an ancient 
" expedient, and serves as nn ndditional proof tliat nothing is too 
'^ ahssurd in itself, or too misplaced in point of time, to bo brouglit 
" forward in behalf of Ireland, as some new discovery, some untried 
" remedy, for the evils of that countrv. To say nothing* about 
" those wholesale * clearances,' which tne vast and successive for- 
" feiturcs occasioned in remoter periods, does not Dobbs inform us 
" a century ago, when surely a redundant population could not bo 
" alleged, that it was the practice ' to dismiss whole villug-es of 
" native Irish at once,' and turn the poor crenturas * adrift?' Half 
" a century after, we find fi*om Bishop Woodward, that .this 
'' unnatural and inhuman custom was still continued. That it is 
" vigorouHly pui-sued at the present day, we need no jiroof ; 
'' the only novelty of the case is, that conduct which exhibits a 
** revolting compound of the basest, most selfish, and most unfeel- 
'^ ing motives, is now often represented as a meritorious deed, at 
" least by the Emigration Committee and some of its witnesses. 

" As to the cruelty- of this scheme, it far exceeds the former one 
" — (emigration). In oi-der duly to estimate it we must attend, for 
" a moment; to the condition in which the little ngriculturnl tenniit 
" is placed. Unhke all others, whatever be their industrious pur- 
" suits, he is virtually at the mercy of one individual, his landlord ; 
" and if that fails him, he is at once bereft of the means of sub* 
'' sistence, of his daily labour, and of the house that shelters liiin 
" and his family, — which, if he be nn Irish tenant, in 91) cases out 
" of 100 he built himself. In a word, deprived at once oF the 
^' benefit of his past exertions, and of all his future hopes. But 
'^ when a number of such are 'cleared' at once, (to adoj)t a signi- 
" fioant phrase used in the Emigration Committee, and whicli we 
" learn is now the true patriotic practice,) a crowd, composed, of 
" course, of both sexes and of every period of life, from helpless 
" infancy to decrepit age, including tiiose in the prime of their 
" days, to whom, nowever, health and youth are of no avail, for 
" there is no employment to be obtainedf, nor any refuge or relief 
'' to be found for the wanderers, 1 question whether the broad eyn 
" of God beholds upon the face of the earth a greater mass of 
" misery than is constantly created by these * clearances.' Could 
" we take from them a single case, and trace its history from the 
" expulsion of the unfortunate wretch from his native home, 
" ' through all his wanderings round this world of care,' as his own 
'^ beautiful poet expresses himself, — driven from place to ])lace, and 
" branded as a fugitive or a vagabond everywhere, till his pilgrim- 
" age in search of employment and of bread closes, perhaps, in 
" another hemisphere, amidst strangers, who ' give him a little 
'' earth for charity,' I am pei-suaded few of those high- wrought 
" cases of fictitious distress which occasionally awake our ready 
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" sympathies, could approach the touching reality which the story 
" would present. 

" Whatever be the nature of the crime in the eyes of those 
" who hold that * they have no business to he where they are/* and 
" who act upon that opinion, the punishment is, in fact, a severer 
^^ form of that which is in most cases awarded as a sentence upon 
'^ felony. Political economy has, on the one hand, inveighed 
" against a large population, and on the other against small farms ; 
" and its converts have acted upon the palatable doctrine— the 
" population have been expelled from their native fields like a 
" drove of oxen, driven they knew not where, and withstood 
" wherever they have attempted to take refuge. The fires have 
" been quenched upon thousands of hearths, and the plough now 
" drives over the foimdations of many an humble abode, which was 
" once the refuge of peace and happiness. Some of the wretched 
" survivors may, perhaps, linger among the ruins of their former 
" habitations ; but most of them have to seek refuge elsewhere, 
" some in this country, some across the Atlantic." 

Irish Rebellions. 

Mr. Sadlier says again, (p. 112,) " As respects that country 
" (Ireland), not only has the entire system oi administering the 
" landed property, especially that part of it called ^ clearing,' 
" inflicted private wrongs of the most fatal character, but it has been, 
" most assuredly, the fruitful source of those public outrages which 
" have so long disfigured the annals of that unhappy country. I 
^^ am aware that some Irish landlords, and their apologists, have 
" very dexterously attributed these outrages to the tithing system, 
" as if anybody upon earth could believe that such landlords as 
" they generally are, in respect of nine-tenths of the produce, 
" would be kinder than ecclesiastical ones, were they put mto pos- 
" session of the remaining tenth ; but more concerning this pro- 
" position hereafter. To mention a few of these fatal disturbances 
" and insurrections : that in Munster, in the year 1760, originated 
^* in the oppressive treatment of many landed proprietors, especially 
" in their turning adrift vast numbers of the otd tenantry of the 
" province, ' in order to throw many farms into one,' to obtain, if 
" possible, a greater ' surplus produce,' to use the phraseology of 
" the day. Numbers were thus at once deprived of their ancient 
" holdings, probably the possessions of their forefathers ; they 
" were called levellers ; and several years elapsed before they were 
'^ put down. One of the Irish historians thus describes this insur- 
" rection : — 

" It was occasioned by the expulsion of great numbers of labour- 
" ing peasants, destitute of any regular means of subsistence by 
" any other species of industry ; while those who remained unex- 

* Malthus'8 Essay, p. 531. 
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" pelled, or procured small spots of ground, had no means of paying 
" the exorbitant rents, even by labour, the pay of which was, by 
" the smallness of the demand, beyond all due proportion low.* 
" The misery of these cottagers was completed, when they were, by 
" inclosures, deprived of commonage, which to many had been at 
" fir^t allowed. Numbers of them secretly assembled in the night, 
" and vented their fury on objects ignorantly conceived to be the 
" cause of this misery. I hardly know whether this insurrection 
" was the same with that of the White Boys ; in their cause, 
" however, they were identified ; which was the intolerable oppres- 
^^ sion of the landed proprietors. In 1763 and 1764 the Hearts of 
'^ Steel appeared. This fatal insurrection was likewise excited by 
" the cruelty of the same class, exercised through the medium of 
" their subordinate agents, the middlemen, who demanded exces- 
" sive fines, and racked the old tenants to an extent utterly beyond 
" their power to pay. They were ' cleared.^ The hapless peasants, 
" being thus abandoned, gave way to the impulse of their un- 
" governable passions, and vented their fury on those whom they 
" considered as their oppressors. * These commotions' (I am 
" quoting Mr. Wakefield at present) ^ afford a striking and melan- 
" cboly proof of the country at the time they took place ; and, as 
" they arose firom causes unconnected with public measures, may 
" convince those who ascribe every evil thus experienced to the 
" government, that national misfortunes depend more on the con- 
^^ duct of individuals than is generally beUeved or admitted.' To 
" pass over many minor disturbances, the Right Boys appeared in 
" about 1786, and marched in hostile bodies of hundreds, and 
'^ sometimes thousands. The real origin of this insurrection may 
" be best given in the words of the then Attorney-General of 
" Ireland, tne Right Hon. John Fitz-Gibbon, who declared in his 
" place in the Irisn Commons House, on that occasion, that though 
" tithes had been mentioned as the cause of it, yet such was not 
" the fact, but that it arose from ^ the peasants being ground down 
" to powder by exorbitant rents, who were so far from being able 
*^ to pay their dues to the clergy, that they possessed not food or 
" raiment for themselves.' In a word, he boldly threw the wretch- 
" edness, misery, and guilt he described, at the door of their in- 
" exorable landlords. These were again ^ cleared^ and put down. I 
" shall not attempt to enumerate the whole of the events ; but 
" will only mention another case of a public nature — the private 
" and individual sufferings inflicted by this system are, of course, 
^' never heard of, or recorded. The manner in which the tenantry, 
" on the estates of a great Irish absentee, in the county of Limerick, 
" have been recently treated, caused those disturbances which have 
" but lately terminated. We may judge how widely ' the peace 

* Ck>rdon's History of Ireland, vol. ii. p, 240. 
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^^ of a country would be affected, when a body of 20,000 tenantry 
^' were thrown into a 8tate of furious agitation.' The eminent 
" stntesnuui I quote,* who was for a considerable time officially 
^^ connected with the country, fully sanctions me in all I have naia. 
'^ Speaking of the ^ commotions which for the last sixty years have 
" tonnentod and desolated Irehind,' he pronounces that * they all 
^< sprung immediately from local oppressions.' 

<< Finally, then, who can doubt but that the elements of the late 
" Irisli rebellion, whatever might be the motives of the prime agi- 
'^ tators, were tliat neglect, and cruelty, and oppression, and con- 
'< sequent i)overty and distress, under which the peasantry of Ire- 
" land groaned for so many generations'; when in addition to 
** many public and political wrongs, fancied or real, so vast a 
" num1)or were smarting under the severer inflictions of private 
^* injuries, or treasuring up the remembrance of such as had been 
'^ perpetrated upon others dear to them, their parents^ theirfamilies, 
"their friends r 

English Settlement. 

Spooking of oftr EnglUh law of settlement in connection with 
the subject, Mr. Sadlier says, " I cannot impress too strongly upon 
*' the reader's mind the dinerence between this kind of conduct in 
^^ Ireland and in England; in the former country it amounts to 
'' unmitigated cruelty and oppression ; tlie sutferera are expelled 
" and done with for ever, in England, however, the proprietor, 
" who so acts, knowe that thoee whom he expels he has etill to 
" maintain, if they cannot procure other employment." 

Much has been recently done for Ireland, and a majority of the 
present proprietors are nobly striving to remedy the evib and heal 
the sores ot long-oontinued misgovemment Ihe groat boon that 
has been granted to the Irish people in the establishment of a 
poor law, has already effected a striking and significant change. 
Lot us not forget that tlie last attempt at a revolution in Ireland, 
at the moment when the lower classes all over Europe were most 
unsettled and most favourably disposed for revolt, was put down 
by a handful of police, themselves recruited among the lower 
classes of the Irish, without distinction of creed, after a bloodless 
scramble in a cabbage gaixlen. 

Had the former feelings of the Irish people, that they were 
neglected and despised, and leil by the law to starve, been m their 
})ristine force, the result might have been far different It is my 
iirm belief that the fact of naving given every Irishman a legal 
right to '' a sufficiency for his subsistence, or the means of obtain- 
** ing it," has put an end for ever to rebellion in Ireland. 

I ieel quite confident that if the poor laws in Ireland are admin- 

• Bight Hon* Cbartei Grant, now lard Qlenelg. 
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istered for the next 20 yejirs, not with " harshness and severity," 
but with kindness and humanity — that if the " incalculable advan- 
tage^'* described by Mr. Gulson in an admirable letter quoted at 
page 8 1, are extended, and not checked — that the very employment 
consequent upon limited areas of chargeability will work a complete 
change in the condition of both rich and poor ; that the employ- 
ment that property will be bound to afford; in order to escape from 
yet heavier charges, will augment the value of that property with a 
rich interest, while it will have the much desired effect of converting 
the lower class of Irish into a labouring class. It is not reason- 
able to assert that there is anything in the race or blood of the 
Celtic Irish which makes them lazy, when we know that the mere 
passage of the Channel makes hard-working men of them. The 
reason the lower class of Irish have been unwilling to work in 
their own country is, that it has not been their interest to do so, 
rather than from any inherent dislike or disability. Mr. Gulson 
in his letter announces the commencement of a new era, and points 
out the source from which these *' incalculable advantages* are 
to be derived. The same source from which England acquired 
them. 

The Irish poor law has been much altered since its introduction, 
and every change has been in the right direction. The real fault 
now is, that its settlement law is only between electoral divisions 
in the same union, and does not extend generally throughout the 
country. 

The greatest evil that still remains in Ireland, with regard to the 
management of the poor, could only be put a stop to by such an 
extension of settlement. Clearanoes would cease if the burden of 
the evicted paupers could no longer be shifted on the towns and 
vilhiges into which they may resort, and if the cost of clearing 
was thus made, as in England, greater than that of employing the 
poor. The ^eat cruelty and anomaly of Irish removals from 
England womd be prevented, if every Irishman' had a settlement ; 
and if those English authorities who ordered the removal were 
bound to deliver up the parties removed to the workhouse authorities 
of the union of their settlement or birth, instead of merely throw- 
ing them naked and starving on Irish soil, to choke the work- 
houses nearest to the seaports, which have themselves no power 
to forward these poor creatures to the homes of their youth and 
the dwellings of their friends and relations. 

One generation of sufficient and well-ordered relief, and em- 
ployment to the Irish poor, and 40,000 men will no longer be 
needful in time of peace to garrison that country against her poorer 
classes. Lord Clarendon prevented the last attempt at rebellion 
in Ireland by feeding the poor. God grant that no future Lord 
Lieutenant, by countenancing a different system, may open tho 
partially healed wounds of that unhappy country ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WOULD THE REPEAL OF THE LAW OF SETTLEMENT BE 
ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE POOR? 

** With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing on, 
On a new journey to London straight we all must be gone, 
And leave none to keep house but our new porter John, 
Who relleyes the poor with a thump on the back with a stone." 

— Old Ballad. 

If it be an advantage to a labourer that his wages should be in- 
creased; and his employment rendered more certain, during the 
first flush of his youth and strength, when he is probably unmar- 
ried, and has no mouth but his own to fill, and when he can, 
without inconvenience, migrate, in search of employment, to a 
distance from his home, or without difficulty turn his hand to some 
new species of labour ; — ^in order to decrease the wages of the same 
labourer, and to render his employment less fixSi and certain 
during the latter moiety of his liie, when gradually advancing age 
shall have stiffened his limbs, or sickness, accident, or rheumatism 
may, in some degree, have impaired his powers ; — and when he 
has, in all probabuity, a wife and helpless mmily dependent on his 
weekly earnings for their support j — and if, in the latter case, it be 
an advantage to him that, when employment fails, and he is thrown 
out of work (while the younger and stronger men are continued in 
full employment), that the relief, which ne has a right to claim^ 
should oe dealt out to him with a harsher and more niggardly 
hand than at present ; — and if it be an advantage to him mat he 
should tell the story of his distress to men who know him not j — 
that he should appeal to the charity of a board of strange guardians 
from distant parishes, or to the mercy of a paid official, instead of 
to his parishioners and neighbours, to whom he has from childhood 
been intimately known, and between whose families and himself 
many acts of reciprocal kindness may have passed in former and 
happier days, and before whom the picture of the misery and dis* 
tress of his starving family would be always present, in case he 
were denied relief, or that the relief granted were insufficient for 
their maintenance; — ^if, I say, all tms be advantageous to the 
interests of the labouring poor, then the repeal of the law of 
settlement would prove of inestimable service to them. 

Of the effects of the settlement law much has been said and 
written, and many persons have been persuaded, by ex^;gerated 
accounts of the evils of removal, and by such works as that of Mr. 
Coode, that it is a law of cruelty and injustice to the poor. I am 
confident that such a supposition is contrary to the fact. The 
chief promoters of the repeal of thatiaw are to be found in the 
party of the old Poor Law Commissioners. The following extracts 
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from their evidence before Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment will show that; in m'ging its abolition, they all anticipate 
that its eflfects will be what I have here described. That it 
will promote that harsher and more severe administration of 
relief, and that more stringent application of the workhouse test, 
which it has always been their endeavour to enforce ; and that, at 
the ilame time that the pauperism of the country would be largely 
increased, the evils of that pauperism would be far more cruelly 
and severely felt. 

I may state, as a preliminary, that almost all the witnesses 
examined by the Lords' Committee on the burdens affecting real 
property, as well as most of the gentlemen I am about to quote, 
distinctly allow that a very large amount of employment is afforded 
to old, inferior, or partially infirm labourers, on account of their 
settlement, and in order to keep them from the parish. 

I shall begin with the evidence of Mr. N. W. Senior, who was one 
of the most active of the Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry. — 
(Evidence before the Lords' Committee on Burdens on Land, 1846.) 

(A, 5547). " I think all settlement a bad thing ; and, therefore, 
" tne wider the range the better, I should prefer an union settle- 
" ment to a parochial settlement, and I should prefer a county 
" settlement to an union settlement." 

(Q. 5548). ^^ And a parochial settlement to a township settle- 
" ment, in the north of England ?" 

(A.) "Certainly." 

IQ. 5649). "But that would be open to the same objection of 
" inequality r 

(A^ " Certainly ; there is that objection." 

IQ. 5560). "tinder the system of no settlement, a poor man 
" might go to any parish that he pleased, and claim relief when he 
"pleased?" 

{A,) " Yes ; and there would be a strong motive in every parish 
" to the strict administration of the law, because the consequence 
" would be that all the lax parishes would find the paupers crowd 
" in upon them." 

{Q. 5551). " Would it not be a motive of the landowner in 
" parish A. to give 5«. to a pauper to go into parish B. ?" 

(A.) "Certainly." 

\Q. 6552). "And they would go naturally into the most 
" indulgent parishes, where they were best treated ; and, therefore, 
" it would be an inducement to severity and harshness ?" 

(A.) "Yes; and I believe that what are called severity 

" AND HARSHNESS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF, ARE BY 
" FAR THE BEST THINGS FOR THE WELFARE OF THE LABOURINQ 
"CLASSES." 

Again he is asked : (Q. 5564). " You cannot suggest any prac- 
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^^ tioal measure by which land could be relieved of the burden &£ 
"the poor?" 

(A.) "The onl^ hieasure that I can suggest would be as strict 
" (in administratton as possible. I should like to see the warkliause 
" system introduced in England nearly in the same rmy t)w,t it is 
" in Ireland" 

With such sentiments; it is not surprising tiiat Mr. Senior should 
wish to abolish settlement 

Mr. Coode, then Assistant-Secretary of the Poor Law OommL*- 
sion, in his evidence before the same Committee^ also proposes the 
abolition of settlement. He agrees with Mr. Senior in thinking 
that the abolition of settlement would lead to a harsher administra- 
tion of the poor laws. Ho is asked : 

(Q. 6749). " Do you not think that tiie poor, under the system 
" you have proposed, of abolishing the law of settlement, would 
" oe apt to crowd into parishes where the administration of the 
" poor law was relaxed r' 

(A,) " There is a s;reat number of poor who would probably be 
" induced to go to the parishes where the administration of relief 
" was relaxed. That was a fact witnessed to a certain extent 
" formerly, when a much larger* proportion of the population mas 
" pauperized ;* when relief generally was more laxly administered. 
" I believe it was a good deal exaggerated at the time^ and that it 
" very rarely takes place now. I do not think there is much evil 
" to i(e apprehended of that kind } at all events it would be possible 
^ so ti^ administer relief as to counteract the tendency ^ and that the 
" motives to do so, in order to guard against the irruption of 
" strange poor^ tvould be more operative in favour of a careful ad- 
" mini^rationof relief than the present law, which, by restricting 
" the number of possible claimants on the rates, affords an apparent 
" but fallacious security to the parish." 

In answer to Question 5759, as to the possibility of trying par- 
tially the ex^Hment of the abolition of settlement, t. e. in some 
districts, ana not in others, he says : 

" The question ashed assumes that relief would be facilitated by 
" abolishtng tlie law of settlement, which^ I believe, $rould not be 
" tJie effect." 

How, then, can Mr. Coode pretend, in his report published two 
years later, that it is for the welfare of the poor that be wishes to 
abolish settlement ? 

I cannot refrain from quoting the following passage from Mr. 
Pigott's evidence before the Settlement Committee of 1847. In 
desoriUng the bad effects of the law of settlement on the poar» he 
says (A. 3404): ^< Since then (the passing of the Poor Law 
" Amendment Act), there prevails, and particularly in the west 

* Before the establishment of the settlement liaw and the division of lai^e 
parishes into townships (by the 13 k 14 Car. II. c. 12). 
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^^ of England — I should say in Dorsetshire and Wiltshire^ and, I 
'^ am sorry to say, in parts of Buckinghamshire also — the most ob' 
*^ jeotionable practice of preferring to employ married men with 
" lar^e families, simply because there would be the necessity of 
" maintaining them, ii they were not employed, and the cost of 
'^ maintaining them would be much greater than that of maintain- 
'^ ing' single men. The result is that a single man gets disgusted ^ 
^^ he feels that it is very hard, knowing that he is a stronger, or a 
*^ more skilful labourer, that he should have 7s, or Bs, a week, 
'^ when the otheri and the less efficient man, is paid 9^. or 10s. ; he 
^* turns sulky ; he does not half work ; he acquires habits of in* 
" dolence, which at last become settled with him ; he becomes very 
'^ often a poacher or a vagrant ; frequently an inmate of tike work- 
^' kome-'-'Which IsadSy ifeavy in most instaneesy directly to those 
^^ pursuits** 

The question stands thus :•— 

Given — two labourers, one single, the other with a wife and six 
children, and only work for one of them. In this case we are to 
assume that the married man is the least skilful workman ; but the 
reverse may frequently be the case, especially where any skilled 
labour is required. One of them is to go to the workhouse. I fully 
a^ee with all Mr. Pigottsays of the contamination^ vagrancyi and 
crime, to which such a misfortune usually leads. The question 
is, if it be better that the single man should be contaminated, or 
that contamination should be extended to the husband^ the wife, 
and the six children. 

The Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Buckinghamsliire ratepayer 
thinks it better to expose one than eight to contamination. Mr. 
Pigott is of a contrary opinion. Again, the ratepayer thinks it 
cheaper and better to mamtain one person in the workhouse than 
eight Mr. Pigott, it appears, thinks otherwise. 

I confess that I prefer the political and domestic economy of the 
ratepayer to that of Mr. Pigott If the law of settlement were 
repealed, this ^^ most objectionable practice/^ of preferring the 
welfare of eight individuals to that of one, would be abolished, 
and married labourers with large iamilies would be panpeoriEed and 
hurried into those schools of vagrancy and crime— the union work- 
houses. Can any one be hardy enough to assert that this 
would be advantageous to the laliouring class? Mr. Pigott does 
not think that labourers are confined to their pariah by the settle- 
ment laws. 

He is asked : 

(Q. 3401). ^^Your impression is that, in the rural districts, 
** under the present system^ the workhouse test ohliffes the labourer 
<* to seek employment as far as he can fairly go ?*' 

(a.) <a think 80." 

The great emigration and migration which is taking place 
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from Dorsetshire, WUtshire, and that district of the west of Eng- 
land where wages have been below the average of England, is fast 
putting an end to the state of things on which all this argument is 
grounded. 

Mr. Chadwick was another of the Commissioners of Poor Law 
Inquiry, and for many years Secretary to the Poor Law Com- 
mission. In his evidence before the Settlement Committee of 1847, 
there is a point which must not be overlooked. He says (2049 
and 2350) that, by the abolition of settlement, and hy doing away 
with heal administration, he could reduce the gross amount of 
the poor's rates by one million out of five, at the same time that he 
would employ better and more highly paid officers. 

It would require a large number oi such officials to complete 
Mr. Chadwick's " Bv/reancracy,^ whose salaries would be token 
from the poor's rates, in addition to the million proposed to be saved. 
The figures would probably stand thus :— 

Existing Distribution of an Expendltura of £5,000,000. 

Establishment charges £ 750,000 

Paid for the reUef of the poor 4,250,000 

Probable Distribution of a similar Sum under Mr. Chadwick's Plan. 

Establishment charges £1,000,000 

Tobesaved 1,000,000 

Remains for the relief of the poor. . 3,000,000 

So that the poor would be the actual losers of £1,250,000 per 
annum, or considerably more than a quarter of the sum paid for 
their relief, by this precious plan, devised by Mr. Chadwick for 
their benefit. They would also lose those sums paid annually in 
the employment of inferior, or partially infirm labourers, in the 
parishes of their settlement, in order to prevent their falling on 
the rates. 

Mr. Chadwick, therefore, openly avows his wish to repeal the 
law of settlement and abolish the parochial system, in order that 
he may be enabled to screw from the inferior moiety of the labour- 
ing classes, from the aged, the infirm, the widow, and the orphan, 
a very large portion of the sums that are now legally and charitably 
expended for their relief and maintenance. 

No one who has followed the proceedings of the original Poor 
Law Commission, of which Mr. Chadwick, as secretary, was one of 
the chief authorities, can be surprised at his advocating this, or any 
other reduction in thq rates. But that any man who has considered 
the case can seriously assert that he believes that these changes 
would be advantageous to the poor, fills me, I must confess, with 
astonishment 
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Agfdn he is asked : 

( y. 2085.) '^ You think that if parochial settlement was done awajr 
^^ with; the boards of guardians so elected would be more unani- 
" mous ; that they would cease to feel that individual interest 
" which they now have in favour of their particular parish ? 

{A,) " Yes. / think they would he more economical in their 
" management, and that they would decide more equallj^ upon the 
'' cases Defore them ; in fact; they do decide much better in what I 
^^ call the existing unions for rating and settlement — tJie larger 
'^ town parishes. The officers who serve in these quasi imions for 
'^ rating and settlement tell us that the decisions of those boards 
'^ upon cases are much better than the decisions of imions of 
'^ parishes; there is less of division^ less of contention among them^ 
'^ and altogether it is more satisfactorily administered to the desti- 
" tute classes themselves." 

When Mr. Chadwick says " t?iey decide much better " in the 
large town parishes^ does he mean that they dole out a much 
scantier pittance to the poor ? 

The following extract from a speech of Mr. Muntz, M.P. for 
Birmingham^ shows the nature of tne better decisions in such cases. . 
He said : — 

^^ Any man who had resided in a large town^ and saw how the 
'* poor law was worked, or how it was attempted to be worked, 
" must be aware of the great injustice done to the ratepayers by 
^^ the workhouse test being applied by hard-hearted guardians, of 
" whom there were too many, in cases where the heads of families 
" are disabled by temporary sickness; and it was quite heart- 
'^ rending to see the effects of this test on the industrious and 
" struggung poor." 

Any one wno will follow for a few weeks the columns of the 
daily papers, vnll meet with most appalling cases of misery, caused 
by what Mr. Chadwick calls the '^ better and more economical 
** decisions of the gniardians of the great town parishes," the existing 
unions for rating and settlement. Where else could you find such 
horrible and illegal barbarity as that twenty or thirty persons should 
lie nightly on the cold stones before the doors of the workhouse, as 
has recently been shown to be the case in the metropolis ? 

Where again shall we find socialism progressing among the 
lower classes — the seeds of a discontent that may some day, if the 
real rights of the poor are denied them, bring about a revolution 
that will sweep every spark of true liberty from the land ? Where, 
but in those very town parishes whose condition Mr. Chadwick 
so much admires ; aye, and caused, in great measure, by that very 
harsh and severe administration of relief that he and Mr. Senior 
wish to make general. It would be very difficult to persuade any 
one that Mr. Chadwick advocates the abolition of settlement from 
any sentimental tenderness for the poor. 
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Mr. Gulson, senior poor-law inspector^ gives his- opinion in the 
following words :•— 

(Q. 1482.) '^ Do you not think thftt in many coses^ in coH'^ 
^' sequence of the relief being paroohial, and not being union relief, 
^^ as you propose, infirm labourers^ or neople advanoed in flge> are 
^' now employed ; whereas they woula not be employed supposing 
^' the relief were union relief? 

(A,) ^^ Supposing that be the case, I think it is pouibk 
*^ that some of thoss persons might he deprived of icorh : buttnen the 
'^ work would be required to be done, and would be done by moi'e 
'' able and more skilful workmen ; tlie poor person referred to would, 
^^ under the system of union settlement, obtain a fair amount of 
'' relief, though he might notgetworhy and the able workman would 
" be benefited by having aareater amount of employment ; and the 
" employer would also be benefited by having his work done by a 
" more skilful workman." 

{Q. 1400.) '' The question refers to people under sixty years of 
" age. What proportion, in any parish, do you suppose would 
'' come under tne definition of indiiferent labourers, from want of 
^' physical power or want of skill? 

(-4.) ** Say half; that would be a large proportion." 

By the repeal of the law of parochial settlement, Mr. Gulion 
would break up the homes of many thousand poor families, and 
reduce them to pauperism and the workhouse, %n order to benefit 
able workmen^ and to afford tliem more employment. It was not to 
assist these able workmen that our poor laws were enacted. 

Mr. TuffncU, assistant poor-law commissioner, is asked, 

(Q. 8075.) ^^The usual objection to a union settlement is 
^' that it would remove the motives to employ the labourers 
^' who have settlements in parishes, solely because they have 
'^ settlements there ? 

(it.) " 2Vrtf ^eot of union settlement watdd be to throv a 
" great number* of them upon the rates, for a short time at least, but 
*' that would not necessanly increase the amount of nani^erism ; it 
'^ would only display the amount of pauperism whicn there is in 
^^ the country ; and if there is a surplus population, that wouhl 
'^ make it clear, and necessitate, possibly, some such measure as 
^^ emigration to get rid of it. At present we do not know what is 
" the pauperism of the country." 

(Q. 30/6.) " Those persons you consider as not bond ftd§ 
" earning wages, but in fact as receiving charity f 

(A.) ^ Exactly so." 

(Q. 8077.) '' the effect of such a change in the law would be 
" tliat they wonld receive the rates openly instead of being sup* 
" ported by this kind of inappreciable chanty ? 

I ^ »j X es* 
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Again he aayt, 

(8089.) ^^ Many of those labourers who would be thrown upon 
'^ the union as bad labourers, and who will not get employment^ 
*^ are bad because of the operation of the settlement laws. W you 
'^ alter those laws^ and have a union settlement^ you will take aWay 
*^ the cause whioh makes them bad labourers^ and the process of 
'^ improvement will immediately commence* That in the process 
^^ there would be some difficulty and some hardships experienced, I 
'' do not doubt in the smaUest^kgree. It is impossible to change 
'' any system without encounWg some difficulty in the process, 
^' and th^ro would doubtless be difficulty here. But I consider 
'^ that an improvement would immediately take place in the skill 
^' and character of the labourers^ because you would give them 
'^ motives to improvement which at present they have not^ inasmuch 
" as they know they must be employed whether they are good and 
" skilful labourers or not." 

So the aged and inferior portion of the labouring classes mo to 
be impiH>ved by lieing sent to the workhouse I ! ! 

Mr. Tuflhell, it appears, finds that there are in England tens of 
thousands of middhng, not first-class labourers who have during 
their whole lives honestly maintained their families on their weekly 
wages. Any body but a political economist, any body else, from 
Burleigh and Bacon downwards, would have thought this state of 
things most desirable. But Mr. Tuffnell has discovered that all 
these men ought to be paupers ; and that by a judicious altemtion 
of the law, taking from them the protection of their parochial 
settlement, they might be made so. He proposes that this be 
forthwith done^ and the advantage to be gained from it is 
that we should then know the extent of the pauperifim of the 
country. He proposes to manufacture paupers for the express 
purpose of counting them. This is too bad. 

With regard to any benefit the more skilful labourer might 
derive from the change, it must be but temporary, as a few years 
must reduce him to the class of those who are to be injured by the 
proposed alteration. 

By Mr. Tuffnell's own showing, an increase of pauperism and 
hardship are the immediate results to be expected from the repeal 
of parochial settlement. 

One of the chief objects of the early Poor Law Commissioners 
was undoubtedly to reduce the expenditure for the relief of tbe 
poor to the lowest point that the humanity of the nation would 
admit. 

Mr., now Sir George Nicliolls, was a Poor Law Commissioner 
during the whole existence of that board. He is one of the great 
advocates of the af>olition of settlement. In his evidence before 
a Committee of the House of Lords on Irish poor law in March, 
1843, he said, 
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(5468.) " There was a very strong feeling tliroughout England^ 
^^ at the time the Poor Law Amendment Act was passed, that the 
*' relief of the poor should he limited to the workhoiisey and Ipar- 
" tidpated in that feeling. The original draft of the amended 
*^ English poor law bill was in that form." 

^5473.) " During the first four or five years after the passing of 
'^ tne English Poor Law Amendment Act, we worked as firmly as 
" we comd towards the reduction of out-door reliefs and we did 
^^ succeed in reducing it to a con^Uurable extent." 

The following figures, taken frol^arliamentary returns, showing 
the amount of in-door and out-door relief during several years, 
prove how completely the Poor Law Commissioners fidled in 
practice to carry out the intention of its founders in doing away 
with out-door relief:— 

1841. 1842. 1846. 1847. 

Out-relief £2,494,694. £2,585,732. £2,755,788. £2,971,189, 

^^'^ct') ^''^l^''^^- £769,257. £689,602. £769,481. 

EstabUshO 

ment V £762,120. £750,848. £745,081. £761,849 
charges. J 

The success, then, which has attended the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, has been occasioned by the good sense and humanity 
of the people of England, who, except in particular cases, ' re- 
fused to press the workhouse test on the poor to the extent desired 
and recommended by the Commissioners. 

I believe that had the recommendations of the original Poor 
Law Commissioners been carried into efPect to their niU extent, 
nothing could have saved this country from a servile war, and one 
in which right and justice would have been on the side of the 
people. Chartism never raised its head in so formidable a manner 
as during those years of harshness and severity. The Poor Law 
Commissioners of that day appear to have thought it their first 
duty to protect property against the rates. They had another 
duty still more sacred to pertorm — ^to secure the effectual relief of 
all honest poverty. The indignation of the nation was at length 
aroused by the awftd disclosures of the Andover Union, and the 
report of the Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
examine into them, did not very long precede the breaking up of 
the Commission. Most of the malpractices proved to have existed 
in that union were, it will be seen, traced directly to the printed 
recommendations of the Poor Law Commissioners. I shall give 
some extracts from the report of this Committee, of which LDrd 
Courtenay, the present secretary to the Poor Law Board, was 
chairman. The result of this investigation was the relaxation of 
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to re-introduce by means of the abohtion of the law of parochial 
settlement. 

The report of the Andover Committee was made on the 20fch of 
August^ 1846; afters laborious investigation of four months. 

It was resolved, ^' That it is the opinion of the Committee; 

^^ That in regard to the non-allowance of partial relief to the 
" aged and partially disabled, a principle which appears to have 
" been generally acted upon in the Andover Union, the Committee 
^^ feel bound to express tneir apprehension that, if rigidly carried 
" out, it may lead to serious individual hardships, witnout any 
^^ equivalent amoimt of public advantage. It is just to add that 
'^ the hoard of guardians have in this respect only followed out the 
" recommendation of the Poor Law Commissioners in their annual 
" reports and other publications, thouffh no order has been issued 
" by the Poor Law Oommissioners to that effect." 

" That the bad administration of the Andover workhouse, and 
" the rigour with which the board of guardians, generalltf acting 
" in accordance with the frequently published views of the Poor 
'^ Law Commissioners, have carried out the law, have often been 
" the means of induing labourers to accept reduced wages in order 
" to avoid the workhouse" 

Again, on workhouse dietary : — 
, " The Committee believe that from the formation of the 
^^ union until last autumn, the general dietary of the union was, in 
" quanti^ at least, too low, and more particularly that the allow- 
" ance of bread was insufficient; and they find that this dietary 
" was often further diminished by the dishonesty of the master. 
" It has been proved before the Committee that some of the 
" inmates of the workhouse were in the habit of eating raw 
^^ potatoes and grain and refuse food which had been thrown to the 
" nogs and fowfe." 

^^ That it has also been proved that during the continuance 
" of that dietary, inmates of the workhouse, employed in bone 
" crushing, ate the gristle and marrow of the bones which they 
'^ were set to break." 

Finally, with respect to the dismissal of two assistant Commission- 
ers, the Committee were of opinion — 

^^ That in both cases the time of tlie compulsory resignation 
" lias been the m^eans of cruel injustice, Mr. Parker having been 
'^ called upon to resign before the excitement arising out of the 
" Andover Union had subsided ) and Mr. Day at the close of the 
^* Inquiry into the South Wales disturbances in 1843, so as to lead 
" the public to ascribe blame to both, which the Commissioners 

/ 
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^' acknowledge to be unmerited^ and id divert ec(Attifig puhUii dii- 
" satisfaction from tlie Poor Law ComfnisHoners hy conemtrating 
" it on Mr. Parker and Mr. Day respectively,^^ 

Mt. Nicholls was at that time (Senior member of the Poor Law 
Commission. 

Mr. Cbadwick was secretary to the Poor Law Oommissionera. 

Mr. Coode was an a6Sistan^seoretAry to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. 

Mr« Oulson wns senior assistant Commissioner. 

Mr. Tuifnell was an assistant Commissioner. 

Thus^ among the very men who are now pressing for the repeal 
of the Act of Settlement^ are thoie fcho so long and itrenuoutUf 
laboured for a more stringent enforcement of me nforkhtmse test, 
and a " harsher and more severe* administration of reliefs The 
abolition of settlement is now only pressed for as a means of 
carrying out these favourite theories. The chMigpe is avowedly 
demanded as a means of ^' introducing the workhouse system in 
^^ England nearly the same way that it is in Ireland/' which, as 
may be seen by a reference to the returns quoted at p« 48, would 
constitute a complete subversion of our existing system of poor 
relief. They wish to deprive the poor of the interference and 
protection of their parochial guardians and neighbours, who often 
feel a personal interest in preserving them from suffering, and 
to introduce a more economical system, under the direction of paid 
officials, or. at the best, of a board of strange guardians, by whom 
they would be regarded in the light in which we tisually regard 
a tramp or vagrant. 

The benefits prbmised are, 

1st. That a vast number of inferior, or partially infirm, 
labourers, now working for wages, will be pauperiited, and, with 
their families, thrown on the poor's rates. 

2nd. That the said poor^s rates will be diminished by more than 
one quarter. 

These two things can only be compatible with each other through 
an increase of destitution which it is appalling to contemplate. 

I pray that God Will protect the poor I'rom the misery that 
awn its them if these men gain their ends. 

The poor man, deprived of his settlement, would be left entirely 
at the mercy of his landlord, sometimes even of his employer. 
Let us suppose an estate to possess forty cottages tenanteil by 
agricultural labourers, nearly one-hftlf of whom, according to Mr. 
Gulson^s estimate, will be (lor some reason or other) inferior work- 
men. The proprietor, on true economic principles, may say, " 1 
" cannot afford to emj)Ioy these men. I can have none on my estate 
" but first-rate labourers, and I can make a profit by paying 
" them more wages than I do to these inferior men." 
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They are at his mercj% At hk bfddiilg' they must turn out. 
Five, ten, or twenty families may be evicted at one blow to make 
room for more nMd and Ynotfe profltnbte workmen. Hm, women, 
and children, beds ktki <^lothiti^> VHI^y b« bUddied tether into the 
road at a lew weeks' notice, and their maintenance thrown upon the 
uniob fund : the share of it ptitd by the kte laiidlohi beihg* almost 
nomimil. Agfaih, ^upposlftg a fadilly to offend theii' landlord — they 
may be poacboi's^ \f^cod-stealerS| chestnut-picker^ or their fault 
may be, perhaps, imaginary^ such ad a few indignant i^'ohls to a 
tyrannical bailiff — oui they must go, to the workhouse or to star- 
i/^on. Their cotiage may have another inmatCi or it ma}^ bo 
pulled down before they ahfe well clear of it 

I have heard many landed proprietors remark that the cottages 
on their estate were a loss, rather than a ^in to them ; that repairs, 
expenses, and casualties, often consumed more tlian their renb. 
!l^hey cannot now destroy them, for they are tenanted by the 
settled poor. But when that restraint of settlement is gone, they 
Will, in many instances, clear their estates* The vei^y evils that 
have falsely been attributed to settlement will be the certain con- 
sequence of its abolition. 

AgaiU) let us suiipose a strike to have taken place in a manu* 
faotunng town. The capitalists may choose to set a black mark 
against the names of a large number of the leading remonstrants ; 
100, 500, 1,000 fiimilies may be doomed to be em^oyed no more 
in the parish of their bii*th, or, at any rate, from which they have, 
by five years' residence, become Irremovable^ They cannot now be 
thrown out of work and made destitute, because that destitution 
would recoil on the authors of it^ so long as limited parochial 
ohargeability is retained. 

But onoe spread the charge over an extended area, and no bounds 
can be placed to the vindictiveness with which such an off€;nce 
might be visited on the working population^ who had lost the 
protection of their settlement, in depriving them of their settle- 
ment, you will take f^om the poor suostantial rights. They will 
have no claim left to reside any whei'e. It will be the interest of no 
one to employ them in their ago and partial inferionty, and the 
only care taken for them by strange guardians will be to ascertain 
the smallest possible amount to which their demands upon the union 
fund can be reduced* Many^ as was the case at Andover, must 
be driven to accept insufficient and starvation wages* The number 
and necessity of a man's children Will no longer aid him to procure 
food for them, and the deadly hunger-rot will spread its ravages 
through our villager, and sweep away the dhiklren of our no Ibnger 
protected peasantry* 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

WOULD THE REPEAL OF THE LAW OP SETTLEMENT BE 
ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE RATEPAYERS. 

Some of those who are urgmg the abolition of the parochial 
system, hold out to the ratepayers the prospect of a sordid gain 
at the expense of the poorer classes. They are told that they 
may reimburse themselves for the loss of their self-dependence — ^for 
the loss of that healthy popular element which pervades the local 
self-government of England, by means of a million of money, scraped 
out of the pittance allotted by the existing laws, for the relief of the 
indigent. Mr. Pashley, who estimates the number of persons (who 
receive relief from the poor's rates at 3,000,000, or one third 
more than the official accounts), shows (page 18 to 21) how small 
a proportion of the poor's rates is expended for the rdiief of able- 
bodied adult males. If they form " an army of 300,000 men," and 
remain chargeable on an average " for two months each," during 
the year, at the rate of 2$. Od, or 2^. 6d. each per week, the whole sum 
paid for their maintenance out of an expenditure of £5,000,000, 
would not exceed one-tenth of the whole — even this wduld be pro- 
bably required for the maintenance of their families, rather than 
themselves. Mr. Pashley calculates that about 1,000,000 of the 
whole number are children. The remaining 1,700,000 paupers are 
made up (in the proportion of seven females to four msdes) of the 
aged and infirm, of widows and helpless females. It is in order to 
extract nearly a third of the sum expended for the maintenance of 
these poor creatures, that we are called upon to barter our indepen- 
dence, and to place our necks under the yoke of a bureaucracy, who 
will themselves devour a considerable portion of the sum which it 
is proposed to pare from the scanty loaf of the widow and the 
orphan. 

I believe that even the million that is thus offered, is a bribe that 
could never be paid. I believe that the increased pauperism that 
would be occasioned by throwing the inferior hands out of work, or 
by reducing their wages to a sum often insufficient to maintain their 
families, would cause a sudden and ruinous increase of poor's rates. 
I believe that the struggle to keep down the rates and to reduce 
relief, by arbitrary rules and tests, would produce an antagonism of 
classes that is now unknown — that, as was the case in Ireland, 
laxity, confusion, and neglect, must prevail (in case of any severe 
pressure of the poor's rates) in direct proportion to the extent of the 
areas of chargeability. 

I believe that when the personal feelings of interest, of humanity, 
and of local position, which now induce men of respectability to 
undertake the office of guardian are destroyed, that it will be impos- 
sible to procure the attendance of such men as now usually assemble 
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at our board of guardians ; and, that the administration will fall into 
the hands of an inferior class, to be shortly replaced by paid officials, 
destitute of a local knowledge and interest. An extension of the 
size of the unions would at once render the attendance of local 
guardians physically impossible. Such an extension is a part of 
Mr. Chadwick's plan; — it is not mentioned in Mr. Baines's bill. 
The President of the Poor Law Board has already the power ofextend- 
ing the unions to any size he may think proper, by taking parishes 
from one union, without the consent of the guardians, and adding 
them to another. This power was not granted by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, but by a more recent Act passed sub silentio, and 
almost unnoticed. It gives the president of the poor-law board the 
power, if union rating becomes law, of taking another and more 
important stride in the scale of aggression. I believe that the eflforts 
of the poor, backed by a large portion of the respectable classes, to 
prevent undue parsimony in the administration of relief, on the one 
hand, and on the other of the officials, to reduce the rates at all 
hazards, so as to prove themselves worthy of their hire,* would be 
^e commencement of a domestic struggle that could only end, if the 
first were successful, in an immense and destructive increase of the 
burdens of the poor ; if the second, in a reign of chartism and social 
discontent, which the present authorities would be insufficient to 
repress, and which must lead to the immediate establishment of a 
powerful corps of " repressive pohce," to coerce the only great nation 
in Europe, where the hand of every man has been for generations raised 
in support of the laws. 

The power to separate parishes from unions, and to add parishes 
to unions, without the consent of the guardians, which was given 
to the Poor Law Commissioners by the 7 & 8 Vict. c. 101, is not 
of vital consequence to the ratepayers while the establishment 
charges are all that can be afiected by the change. But if union 
rating were established, such a power would become an instrument 
of cruel oppression. No ratepayer who lives in a lightly rated 
union, could go to bed in confidence that he might not, by the 
morrow's post, be transferred to some neighbouring imion, paying 
perhaps four shillings in the pound. 

The insecurity and instability which this abuse would cause, would 
be an additional spur to urge on " a centralized administration of 
" local rates" 

It is not difficult to imagine instances in which the greatest hard- 

* Amounts expended in relief, and the cost of management, of the Edinburgh 
Section of the Central Committee for the Belief of the Destitution in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland. 



1st Year, 1847 
1848 



In Relief of the People. 



£41,704 10 3 
6,174 5 2 



Cost of Management. 



£2,635 11 
8,627 4 7 



In 1847, the relief, was distributed by local unpaid committees. In 1848, 
by paid officials, who, locust 'like, devoured the greater part of the crop. 
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ships would be occasmed to rate^'payers by the repeal of the law of 
settlement. 

Let us suppose a sudden and severe depression to take place in 
some large mannfaoturiuff union j and let us suppose their work- 
house to be filled. By the siniple ei^pedient of granting insuffioient 
relief they would be enabled to di«per»e the population who would 
have lost the protection of their s«tderoent. 

They must distribute themselvfUk tbrougbout the country. The 
workhouses in aU the neighbouring unions would be ohoked by 
parties of fifties andbundr^d?^ who would crowd from the uiiion that 
was disper^iug its hands. As long as there was room in the work- 
hpuses their course would be dear ; bat when these were full* what is 
a rural union to do with the next hundred that flooked to them ium 
the manufacturing town ? If they provide tePQporary aoocnnmoda- 
tion for them, where ift their number to pease ? EachitriM^er would 
have as good a right to support ae their oldest settled inhabitant ; 
one sure consequence of this state of things must be yagnmcy 
unlimited. The sudden and unforeseen influx of paupers, and in- 
crease in poor's rates, to which every uplon would be subject, 
would be so intolerable* that there muet arise a general ory for a 
national rating, which would be forced on us in that most uiyust and 
objectionable form, *' a ^enir^Mei qdmini9(r§Hm qf hcql ruk» and 
'* iQ(m( affairs " 

Let not the towns imagine that they would be exempt from the 
new burdens occasioned by the repeal of the settlement lawst One 
of the London parishes is now prepared to despatch 900 of their 
paupers by a cheap train to Brighton, the dey after Mr. Balnes's 
bii) passes into a li^w, They say that during the lommer mpnths. 
Brighton is a much pleasanter place tlwn I^ndon, and they have no 
doubt that they shall see no more of their burd«i for at least aix 
months. 

Another phase among the many abuse* that wfH be created if this 
ill-judged measure passes into a law, is the following i^n the ease of 
a strike, such as lately occurred at Preston, no poor person who 
refuses to be employed at wages sufioient to maintain bis family, can 
now claim assistance from the poor's rates, No matter whether the 
masters or the men be right in the dispute, it would be dearly wrong 
and contrary to aU sound poor-law principlei« to allow those who 
refuse to work for their maintenance, to live at free quarters on the 
property oif the country. And yet this would be one of the direct re- 
sults of Mr. Balnes's bill. If a working population should choose at 
any time, for their own purposes, to shut up the ndlk and factories 
that are open to employ them, they would be able, by a IWe prc- 
arrangement, to quarter their wives and children, ana the bulk of 
their population, in the workhouses throughout the land. They would 
thus be enabled by this bill, to ruin any set of master manufacturers 
at the actual cost of the rest of the community, which might Ut any 
time have to support 50,000 hands, thrown on the rates, not in eon- 
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sequence of a fiedling trade, but of iome diapates between them and 
their employers. Such a contingency is too fearful to contemplate. 

A public meeting has recently been held in Preston, at which a 
r^utmi w«i Affopted to forward the following petition to the 
House of Commonii, pmying for a special exemption n'om the opera- 
tion of Mfi BMlies's bill, I know npt whether to admire most the 
soundness of the views of the ratepayers, or the severe satire which 
19 conveyed in the petition t-^ 

'* TO THE HON. 9B1 OQliyONI OF fiBBAT BRITAIN AND IBBtANO, IN 

PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

<' The petition of the underiigned inhabitant bouieholders and 
" ratepayers of the borough and township of Preston, in the county of 
" lAnoastcr,''^ 

•• Humbly showetb.-'^Thftt your petitioners have noticed the in- 
" trodnction into your hon, Hou^e of a bill to abolish, in England 
•* end Wales, the oon^pnlsory removal of the poor, on the ground of 
" settlement, and to make provision for the more equitable distribu- 
'< tion of the cbargini^ of relief in unions. 

^ That, itnder irdimry eif^rrnistamiea^ your petitioners mmUl hdve 
*' h^ihd tha introduction of ^uch a meagre ftnth great mtiaf action ; 
•♦ but, ynder the present peonliar eituation of the town, your peti- 
•♦ tJoners* believe that, wnleee the borough and township of Preston be 
" specially exempted from the provisions of the said bill, it will bring 
'< ruin npgn a large portion of the respectable ratepayers. 

•• That the preaent ei^traordinary condition of the town arises from 
" the importation of a large number of unskilled pauper labourers, 
" brought into the town and located at the instance of a combination 
" atyling it»elf the * Associated MHsterp of Preston,' 

" Tbat the r^^peotabh menUfer$ of the beforenamed combination, 
" acting under the style or denomination of the ' Associated Masters of 
" Preston,' bind^ each of it# members by a bond to obey aU orders 
" pa^ed by a majority of its members, faUing in which the reapeciabh 
" mmberi render themselves liable to a penalty of £5,000 each. 

" That the un9killed paupers now being introduced into the town 
" of Frenton by the beforenamed qombination will, under the proposed 
" measure for the abolition of compulsory removals, ultimately become 
'• irremovable paupers chargeable upon the poor's funds, and thereby 
" increase the poor-rates of the township of Preston to a most 
" alarming^ extent, and bring to want and beggary a large body of 
" those ratepayers vrbo are now indiependent, 

•* That your petitioners therefore pray your hon» Home to insert a 
" qhue^ into the said measure specially exempting fi-om its operations 
" the township qf Presiqn, and thus avert the impending ruin which, 
** without such e^eemption, will fall upon the town by the flood of 
'' pauper labourers now being imported Jnto it from the distant 
'* counties of fngland, in addition to a large number of paupers from 
'• Ireland. 

•* And your petitioners will ever pray." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

REMOVAL. 

After the great " close parish case," the hardships of removal 
appear to form the strongest base of operations from which the 
centralizers. can dkect their attacks against our parochial insti- 
tutions. 

It is the chief point on which Mr. Coode has endeavoured to 
make converts to the monstrous doctrine, that a settlement law is 
injurious to the poor. 

In this, as in so many other points, the facts are quite in favour 
of the existing law 5 and it can easily be shown that the abolition 
of "removals" under the settlement law will increase in a very 
great degi-ee ^^removak" of another kind infinitely more cruel and 
more wanton. There is not in fact a single point in which the abo- 
lition of settlement would not operate with unmitigated severity 
towards the unfortimate poor. The ** removals^" from their homes to 
a workhouse, perhaps 6, 10 or 20 miles distant, of the inferior class 
of workmen, and those with large families, which all authorities 
allow will be caused by this law, will inflict far more cruel injustice 
on the poor than " removals" under the law of settlement, for tlie 
same law that forces the removal will have been the cause of the 
pauperism, 

A pauper who is removed to the place of his settlement is, in 99 
cases out of 100, sent from among strangers to the home of his youth, 
to the neighbourhood of his relations and early friends, and what is 
of more vital consequence to him, to the parish of his settlement, to 
the parish of his protection, to that society which, if he be not abso- 
lutely a cripple, is interested in redeeming him from the serfdom of 
the workhouse, and in finding him employment ; in preventing him 
from wasting those energies and that strength which are stifl left 
to him in a life of miserable thraldom ; and in rendering him, as 
far as the Almighty has given him strength, a reproducing member 
of the communitv, supporting himself and his femily by the sweat 
of his brow and by the waffes of his honest labour. While on the 
other hand, the laoourer who will be thrown out of work, and re- . 
moved into the workhouse by the proposed change, will have 
little prospect of redemption — au that personal interest which might 
have helped him, will have been swept away with his settlement. 
He may lie in the workhouse until he rots there, unless, as was 
the case at Andover, the " harshness and severity^' with which re- 
lief is administered, in those then overcrowded dens of misery, be 
such that the poor victims are fain to accept starvation wages out 
of doors to escape from starvation combined with tyranny and 
insult within. It is contrary to common sense to call the bm now 
laid before Parliament " a Bill for abolishing Removal f it 
should be entitled ^^a Bill Jbr pauperizing the Jropulation,JiUinff 
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the Workhouses, and thereby augmenting tJie Number and Severity 
of RenwvaUr 

The immediate effect of the Poor Law Amendment Act appears 
to have been to reduce very considerably the costs and number of 
removals under the Settlement Act. In the Ninth Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioneri (p. 34) we find these words: — "The 
" parliamentary returns made by the overseers for the year ending 
" March 25^ 1834^ state the sums expended in England and Wales 
" in suits of law, removal of paupers, &c., as £268,604 Is. Od. 
" In the year 1838 this sum had decreased to £93,982." In the 
same Report we find (p. 36) that " the cost of all removals," (in 
the year 1841,) " including cost of orders, service, and travelling, 
" but not relief before removal, amounted only to £24,796 ; 
" cost of litigation, £9,187 j together, £33,983.'^ A return of 
the actual number of persons removed, and cost of removal during 
the year ending Lady-day, 1863, is in the course of preparation 
by the Poor Law Board.* The opinion of many persons who are 
likely to be well informed induces me to believe that their number 
will be far less than that at which Mr. Coode reckons them. 
The law which made poor persons irremovable after a residence of 
five years in any parish will have caused a considerable diminution ; 
removals, too, as between parishes in the same union, have almost 
ceased. These causes, combined with the greater facilities fiar ob- 
taining information about any paupers who may be, or are likely 
to become, chargeable, which the union system affords, and the 
advice and assistance so generally afforded by the clerks of the 
boards of guardians on these cases, will, I thimc, be found to have 
effected and to be effecting so considerable a reduction in the 
number and cost of removals, that they now form a far less im- 
portant consideration in discussing the question of the settlement 
laws than they would have done a few years ago. 

The following observation firom the Report of the Commissioners 
of Poor Law Inquiry should not be overlooked when we are con- 
sidering the effect of removal on the poor. Speaking of the 
hardships which may accrue to persons removed, they say (p. 44) : — 

" A person who applies to be maintained out of the produce of 
" the industry or frugality of others must accept that relief on the 
" terms which the pmlic good requires^ 

• These returns show the following results : — 



Ordcn of RemoTal ex- 

eeuud in England 

and Wales. 



There were in the year ending Sept., 1841 
The last similar return for the year end- 
ing March, 1853 - - - - 



11,791 
4,846 



IVtunber of 
Panpcn 
RemoT«d. 



32,099 
11,465 



Total Cost of 
Removals. 



£24,796 
£13,646 



About 569 of the orders executed in 1853, comprising about 1,422 persons, 
were between parishes in the same union. The execution of such orders is only 
nominal ; a transfer of the cost of maintaining the pauper. One-seyenth is added 
to the figures for 1853, to make up for deficient returns. 
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if r. Goade is Ailly awave pf tba mad unfaimeis ef arguing^ the 
subject of settlement and removal from the hardships wQieb may 
have been occasioned by eertain selected eases ef veinoYal, H^ 
brin^ this yaj preminently forward in (he prefeoe to his n^rt^ 
in his obfltivationa on the evidenoa on this subject that had oaen 
brought befbre him during his tour thfougb the counties he was 
direoted to yislt and report upon. Th^ eintraeto I suUoin imply a 
severe eondemn^tion oi others amoDg the reports, wbicJi ara almost 
wholly composed of the sort of evidence be h^re so grftpbicallv 
describes. Mr. Ooode saysi in th; profiioe to bis Report (M«e 4), 

<^ On reconsidering this evidence which I h^va taken^ I ^»d thilt 
^^ I cannot present one Qf the cases «s a ^ir esftmpla of the oom^ 
^^ mon trutn. There is, for inst^ce^ no cas^ of removal whiobi if 
'^ multiplied by iSO^OOO, would not givQ ft wogt aatftgg^rated dis- 
^ tortioB of our annual orop of rem^vali. Tb^9 ii ne dascr iption 
<^ of a parish grievance which, if multiplied by 15,586, woula not 
<^ imply a pfotentpus falsehood. 

^^ Commonly, the hardships of A otm of wmovftl we so muob tbo 
^^ result of the persmial eircumstancep ; tb(> oppreefuon of a parish 
*^ so much the result of its independopt mismanRgomont or §coi- 
^^ nomical disadvantages | the disappotolmonto aud QO^t^ of the 
<^ law, 86 mugh the result of perverseness, Utwiou^esg, i^or(U»09i 
<< and blunder, that it is sevoely over pas»ble to eliminato the 
^ eActs due to them, aud to say what imrt of tibo who)^ ia justly 
^ attributable to the law of s6^§ment, qt wbftt modiSoation of tho 
<< law would prevent the misebioft Goserally, the ovidonce sug*- 
'^ gests as forcibly the propriety of rofonn of &e uniYonid naturo of 
*< things as any.possihle amenameut of t^o law of settl«»ent, 

<^ Where ommona are oppo^, exMfgoi^tion^ on both ©dap may 
<< eommeody balance or noutrsJi^ #ftob Otbear, Iq tbi» Qsm$ bow 
" ever, there is an univwial diftcontent with tbo existing l*w, and 
^f all the eataggerations fli«e, if not o^sistept, yrt in ono direction. 
<^ It is impossible, though it is (deajF, tbftt ^e proeos^ to attain tba 
« truth is one of subtraotiuui to tell how mu(d^ is to bo deduQt^ 
<< to leave the residuum of oommon faot j 9>t the s»me time there i^ 
*f no ease which has the merit of being 9 good logioel extreme case 
« whiih at least would ensible us to pee pre^tioally the poeslble ex« 
^^ tent of the operation of the l^Wt 

'* While taking this evidence I w^, it is true, more or less oon- 
^^ scious of its exaggerating tendency i and it will be seen that I 
^^ have generally attempted to correct it ; but in most cases I found 
^^ the result of the effort to be either to strengthen the witness in 
<< bis views, or to ini^se into hini more or )esp of my own> either 
** effect being to destroy the vfilue of his evidence fM» the unbieaned 

" expressions of the witness's qonvictions. 

'^ On the whole, I have no more confidence, on a cool review of 
^' tbia evidence, in presenting it to you than should be feh by 
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^^ ftroplos of burnfun anfitQmy ^ and it would be om djfiiimU to deduce 
<^ the^enfiml fmkin§ of the lawjtami the one oi the norvMlform 
<< orjHfMtiom ofn manjrum the othar'- 

TKq power of removafae it oxittad bolbfa the pasaiog of Pittas 
Jut, in 4796, WAS iodfifld in prinpiple uiajuat ^od tyranniqal. A poor 
man was liaUe to be ramoYsd at tbe will of the imritb officeiw, on 
Ibe pretext that be was lUcely to beoooiie obargeable. 

It wa0 in aliution to thia atate of tbing>a that Pitt himself, 
Admn SmiUif Arthur Young> Bom, Bugglaai and other authori- 
tiea quoted by Mr. Oooda? addfoaaed varioua obaervations, which 
have been Apequently oupted; a« argiments agMnst the preaent law. 
A vary unfair use of tuaae namea baa been made by some of the 
opponents of settiiement, so as to induee a caaual reader to suppose 
that tbeip ol^aeUon^ to removal were applied to the law aa it now 
ei^atai and not to the former atate of it, 

£ven when aooompanied by tbia manifestly ui\ju0t provision the 
law of settlement was of infinite benefit to the poor, whose oon- 
diticm^ under its influ^ee) eontlauaUy improved. 

Mr. Coode thus deieribei Btt'a JUt (86 Geo. III. e. 101) in 
1706:— 

(¥, 68.) ^^ That statute was the first to raooff^ise smne elaim en 
^^ ibe part of the poorer people of flngland and Wales to seek their 
^< liv^ibood aeeoraipg to their owi| interest and judgment. It made, 
^^ so ^ ai any law ean, while the law of settlement remains, every 
<^ maUi ^Mk Hlf4»pmdmt3 &ee to eboose for himself his own 
^^ domieile« It prohibited bis removal by warrant from any plaee 
<^ of hie ehoice until be loiit bis self-d^ndaneoi'^until he became 
^' aotu^ly cbaiyeable," 

He says again, at Page 88 \^ 

<f And itmuat be all^d that the law haa been humanely and 
'^ e](taa9ivel7 mitigated, espedally by making all persons inre- 
^^ movable tUl aotuaUy ebargeablai and again, by making many 
^^ who a^ uniettled and chargeable also irrempvaUe. Si mmy, 
<^ ffwmf^er, he (fitted ik^t ifthlam qfrmoval, emh tu it now is, . 
" were to be emoted fop f^iejtr^t time ^ a reetrMnt on a people 
^* heretofore free, iU cfe^* w<^ not be vm^ eonsidet^abler — 
^^ Ormt to mih n Uw, n^ly mtrodueed, »U th$ sueamvoniHe, it 
" would, after all, control the freedom of feim but the actual 
^^ paupers, md tho$e on whom th^ emuUtioH ofpak^pemm woe im* 
^* pending'' 

Mr. Coode endeavpuri to quaab and nullify this frank admiasion 
that the effect of the law of removal, as it at present exists, in con- 
trqlliqg the freedom of the people, is very inconsiderable, by the 
following argument ;k^ 

" But wholly different is th« effei?t of maintaining the law. The 
" people have bean »p formed to it that ^y more eaailv under- 
'^ stand its old and experienced severity than ita neiW and untried 
^^ leniency. The terrors of the cart and the whip, relentlessly used 
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" for a century and a quarter, not on paupers, but on bold, honest, 
" industrious men, seeking their welfare by every laudable art 
" known to them, had effectually svitjected the spirit of our papu^ 
" lation. In that state of things a poor man's parish was his only 
" harbour, — ^it was a place of refuge in which he was at least safe 
" from the whip, and where, inevitable burden as he was, his 
" masters gave him the preference of employment over all 
** strangers, however much nis betters. It is no wonder if, at that 
" time, the parish of the settlement, the asylum of the poor, came 
'^ to be viewed with some attachment, and all other parishes with 
" terror. It is only to be wondered at that any poor man had 
" courage to venture out of its protection into the innospitable ter- 
" rjtorv of the rest of his coxmtry. 

" Tne father of almost every man, the grandfather of every 
^^ man now living, was bom in this state of thino^s, to which his 
*^ forefathers had been bom for generations, ana had been nursed 
" in traditional dread of the removing constable. Wheuj in 1796, 
" a new liberty dawned on a population of slaves, they were neces- 
" sarily incapable of comprenending, and still less of using it." 

It is not a little surprising that Mr. Goode should thus repre- 
sent the heroes of the Peninsula, of Waterloo, and of Trafalgar, 
the liberators of Europe, as taken from a population of slaves 
whose spirit had been effectually sMugated, who were so ground 
down by the slavery oitheir forefamers, that the two generations 
which have passed since their acknowledged manumission in 1795, 
have not been sufficient to enable them to comprehend that they 
are free! The gangs of British labourers, who but a few years 
since were engaged m laying the railroads of a great part of the 
continent of Europe, are not yet aware that they are free ! 

The enormous migration, mcreasing yearly with the increasing 
facilities of railway communication, that takes place from the 
agricultural to the manufacturing districts, and to the metropolis, 
is undertaken by persons who do not yet know that they are free ! 

The hundreds of thousands who flocked to London to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 are not aware that they are free ! 

How sadly deficient in solid argument ^lU8t an advocate of Mr. 
Goode's acknowledged abilities have been when he descended to 
such trash as this. 

Mr. Goode gives vent to repeated bursts of astonishment that 
Pitt's law of 1795 produced little or no effect in the coimtry : " Be 
" the explanation what it may, in fact this great measure of liberty 
" had no apparent effect." The reason is simple enough — the 
people were practically free before it came. Such instances of 
whipping as did occur during the century and a quarter before 
1796, were not under the parochial settlement, but under the 
vagrancy laws, which, as will be seen, Mr. Coode wishes to re- 
introduce in this country. 
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CHAPTER X, 

REMOVAL NOT THE ONLY DISPERSING CAUSE. 

Large manufiactariDg towns, even in times of great distresns, have; 
I believe, seldom exercised the power of removal in a great degree. 
Mr. Pashley however says, p. 321. — ^^^ During the period of severe 
" distress in Stockport, in the years 1841 and 1842, an unprecedented 
" number of removals was effected by the parochial authorities there." 
As this case has been a good deal cited, as furnishing an argument 
against the law of settlement, it is necessary to examine into it. 

Mr4 Coppock, clerk of the guardians of the Stockport Union, stated 
in his evidence before the Lords' Committee on the Burdens on Real 
Property in 1846, — 

That the families removed from Stockport Union 

in 1842 amounted to 272 

The persons comprised in these families amounted to - 920 

Of these, he informed the Committee of 1847, that 64 cases 
(families), comprising 250 individuals, returned immediately to 
Stockport. " Some of them" (Committee of 1846, 6471) " would 
" get back faster than the removal officer who was sent with them." 
These were probably persons who were settled in parishes at a very 
short distance from Stockport. After being removed they might 
return on the same day to their homes in Stockport, but they would 
have lost all possible claim to be relieved there. 

The real number, then, got rid of by removal, after deducting 
those who returned, was only 208 famDies, or 670 souls, men, 
women, and children, out of a population, by the census of 1841, of 
more than 86,252. The utter insignificance of the number removed, 
with reference to a previous statement of Mr. Coppock's (5265), that, 
on the revival of trade, the master manufacturers suffered for a 
considerable period for the want of hands, did not fail to strike the 
Committee. The^ loss of these few families could certainly not 
have affected the trad6 of Stockport. Mr. Coppock was asked 
(5288), *' Are you correct in saying that it was six months almost 
** before the millowners recovered their hands after the removals 
" of 1842 ? 

(A.) *' In a time of depression, removal is not the only 
" dispersing cause.^ There are other causes of disper- 
" sion besides removal." 

(Q. 5289.) " And those other modes of dispersion would 

" BE equally operative, SUPPOSING THE LAW OF SETTLEMENT 
" WERE ENTIRELY REPEALED ? 
(A,) " No DOUBT OF IT." 

The removals from Stockport were not made indiscriminately. 
Mr. Coppock says each case is a (5273) " matter of calculation.'^ 



When a case arises, tiie fate| ii i|<a r » aqr* '* How kn^ is dib likdr 
" to kst ?" Ther cannot tril ; Aer say, " Tftit Mgf Ar a etmfir 
" m year, mtijfit kti» mftmr U wiB^ke Amftr to rfwr" 

From this we may v^er diat a great proportion of diose 670 
pttmis who did nol rctara lawif idi iti li to otockpoft warn not 
aMfr4iodied. bat of that deacnptin of'caae winck wns liMf to 
last fior at kaat a year» and tbat tkera ware a n w n g tiwoi manf 
nwd-ap handfr— die aged, ^e mMj, and the ininn ; k ia ttot 
probable dwt a third of tiie namber woald ha^e been wanted at 
the miOa iHien trade reriTed* It ooold not have been on aocoant 
of tiieae removals tiuit tiie manvfiKtorers of Stodqport were hqpt 
short of hands, for six months after hands (5i64) ** began to ttow 
'<in lapidlj." It was probably for want of timm wim hai kem stttw 
pened ly othgr wumu; " wluek moiet of dispaniom wmdd bo cfnall^ 
" operative m pp onag tie Imm rfsetttememt were emtirebf npemkdJ* 

BAay not the misery caused by these ranoYak, thoagh admitted 
to have been great, haye been a very small part of the misery 
which was occasioned by the dispersioQ of the hands at Stockport, 
in 1842? Hie persons removed most be prorided with food and 
necessaries, and m all cases of English removals, they are dehveied 
np to parties who are boand to sopply them vrtth that whidi is 
sofllcient for their maintenance. The misery of those who irere 
dispersed by other means may haTe been Tory moch greater. 

tlie ?bor Removal Bill was passed in 1846. The wom-oat and 
disabled kbomer, who has lived five years in any parish, becomes 
thereby irremoTable, and doubtless a large proportion of tiie " cases 
''likely to httt for a year/' removed in 1842, would be now irremov- 
able. 

There are, fortunately, retoms extant which bear upon this 
subject. 

In his evideoce before the Lords' Committee of 1 847. Mr. Coppock 
gave in a return showing the number of paupers relieved in the 
borough of Stockport during that year of dreadful distress, as well as 
the cost of such relief. 

Totals. 



Year. 


number 

receltfng 

Oat door 

Relief. 


Namber 

receiving 

In-door 

Relief. 
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111 Mbner. 

Oat.door 

Relief. 


Amoant 

in Money, 

In-door 

ReUef. 


Toud 
number 

of 
Paupers. 


Total 
Bxpenw. 


1842. 


21,391 


2,122 


£8,871 


£3,110 


23»618 


£11,900 



A correct return, (signed) henry Coppock, 

Clerk to the Stockport Union. 

The annual value of real property, in the townships comprised in 
the borough of Stockport, as assessed to the property tax, in the 
year ending April, 1815, was £GS,186. It had increased between 
that time and April, 1843, to £157,411. 
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Ttik was then the total ftmcmfit of rents andpfofltft deriired htm 
real pfopertjr id that district. And what was the contribution levied 
for the support of the poor in 1842 ? Mr. Ooppook tells ns that the 
manufacturers " removed freely, and relieved fredy.'* 

A liberal feeling amon^ the owners of property must surely have 
prevailed, during a year of severe temporary depression, towards that 
hard-working community, through whose exertions that property had 
in 2d years been fkr more than doubled in valne, to say nothing of 
the sums realised by the manufacturers and tradespeople during that 
period. We shall surely find that although a few were sent home to 
the parishes of their settlement, those who remained were liberally 
provided for. Did the contribution amount to 48., to Se,, or even to 
8*. in the pound ? 

Not so, indeed ! It was with a feeling of astonishment that I 
found, on comparing the figures produced bv Mr. Coppock, that the 
whole sum paid for the relief of the poor in the borough of Stockport, 
daring the year 1842, that year of almost unparalleled'*' distress^ 
amounted to no more than U. 6^. in the pound, on the annual 
value of real property as assessed to the property taie within Uiat 
district, in the year ending April, 1843. The total sum spent for 
the relief of the poor in Stockport amounted to about 10«. 6d, per 
head during that whole year, for each pauper relieved ; but tl)e sum 
spent for the (mi-door relief of 21,891 poor persons was £8,871, 
being an average pa}^ment of only eight ihilUngs and thretptheB half-- 
penny per head during the 12 months for each out-door pauper 
relieved. 

Mr. Coppock stated to the Settlement Committee of 1847 
(5196), that in the union of Stockport, from 1840 to 1846, the 
total number of families ordered to be removed by the board 
of guardians in those seven years was 3*190) of this number 
656 only were removed, and the others were put upon their 
own resources. *• That is," says Mr. Coppock, •' from tne fear of 
*• removal, they were obliged to shift for thempelvos, or to go to 
" another union where the same treatment migbt not be adopted ) 
" that is, their settlements inquired into, and ordered to be re- 
" moved." 

{A, 6201.) He says : "Where they are cases of real destitution, 
•* which 1 presume most of them are, the eflTeot of making thetn shift 
" for themselves is to make them starve — make them die, in fact." 

(Q. 5202.) " But those did not all die ? 

(a.) " Unfortunately, you can have no return of the amount of 
" people that die from starvation in this country." 

(Q. 5215.) " Can you mention one single instance in which a 
" person, having refused to undergo removal, died of starvation, 
" and a coroner s jury has brought in that verdict ? 

{A.) ** I do not think there has been, in our union at all ; but, in 

• It has been stated that tliesc townships iweived government relief; but this 
seems incredible, since their poor's rates were so moderate. 
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** conversation with the medical officers, I have been told that many 
** people have died from insufficient food, especially in times of diS' 
" tress, which arise from those temporary stoppages which do take 
"place in manufacturing districts,*' 

(Q. 5217.) " When yon use the word ' starvation/ do you not 
" mean disease produced by insufficient nourishment ? 

(A.) "Yes." 

(Q. 5218.) "Not actually starved out, but disease produced, 
*' causing death ? 

(A.) '* I do not mean to say starved in the way that a man would 
" be who was put into a soUtary cell without food, and so kept till 
" he died. It has this effect, the children of that family are 
" neglected, and it leads to the death of many children, from insuf- 
" ficient nourishment, insufficient food, and with all disease is 
" engendered, frequently terminating fatally." 

We gather from the above evidence that many people died from 
insufficient food. 

Mr. Coppock, it seems, attributes their deaths solely to the fear of 
removal. Before this can be estaUished, it must be shown that 
sufficient rehef was granted to the out-door settled poor to preserve 
them from a similar fate ; and the figures he has himself brought 
forward tend to make many people suspect that the contrary may 
have been the case. It amounted to 8s. S^d. per head per annum. 
A great deal was said some years since of the insufficiency of poor 
relief in Scotland, which was often not more than from 5*. to lOs. 
a head per annum. It was not considered enough to preserve the 
Scotch poor from starvation, and an amended poor law was conse- 
quently given to Scotland. Are we to suppose that a Stockport 
pauper can exist on a less sum than a Scotch pauper ? If not, how 
shall we escape from the inference derived from Mr. Coppock's evi- 
dence that many such poor may have been among those who perished 
from insufficient food ? 

The total amount expended for the relief of the poor in the whole 
of England and Wales, during the year ending Lady-day, 1843, was 
£5,208,027. If we adopt Mr. Pashley's estimate, that the number 
of persons annually relieved from the poor's rates, at some period in 
the year, amounts to 3,000,000, we get the average amount paid in 
that year for each pauper as nearly £l 15^. a head, or more than 
four times as much as these out- door paupers received, as stated by 
Mr. Coppock, at Stockpbrt, in the year 1842. 

It seems, from his figures, that during the year 
Oat-door 

Paupers. s, d, 

1841 .. 12,918 received 8 11 each. 
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According to this evidence^ the amount of relief granted by the 
Stockport guardians to their out-door poor, in that year, 1842^ of 
deepest distress and misery, averaged a smaller amount per head 
than in years of greater employment. Is it wrong to suppose that 
the insiificiency of this relief was one of ** those other means of dis- 
" persion besides removal which would be equally operative, supposing 
" the law of settlement were entirely repealed?" 

It is with feelings of relief that I turn from this to a somewhat 
similar case of depression in a large manufacturing district. 

The union of Sheffield, in the year 1849, was afflicted with a 
stagnation of trade of the same description as that described as 
having occurred in Stockport in 1842. 

This has also been a very thriving district, and the value of real 
property in the townships, comprised in the Sheffield Union, were 
assessed to the property tax in 1815 at £106,650 

in 1848 at 277,656. 

Mr. Fashley tells us that the number of paupers relieved in this 
union (excluding vagrants) in the year ending Lady-day. 1849, was 
23,808; number reUeved m Stookport, in 184 2, was 21,391. 

The difference in the manner in which the power of removal was 
exercised was extraordinary. Mr. Pashley assures us that in Shef- 
field, out of 10,685 additional claimants on parochial reUef, in the 
year ended at Lady-day, 1849, only nineteen were removed. 

Sheffield was a union in which ** the same treatment,' pursued 
at Stockport, " was not adopted^ that is, their settlements inquired 
" into and ordered to be removed" In which a large number of 
persons were not '^put on their onm resources ;" that is, '* obliged to 
shift for themselves" the effect of which Mr. Coppock- says, 

" IS TO MAKB THEM STAKVE MAKE THEM DIB^ IN FACT." The 

amount of relief per head granted at Sheffield in 1849, was also 
very much larger than was given at Stockport. Sheffield must 
be " another union" like those to which Mr. Coppock alludes, and 
to which he says persons (5196) " were obliged to go,*^ or to "shift 
for themselves" 

Now comes the moral of the tale. Now let us ask what effect the 
repeal of settlement would have on the cases before us. Distressed 
working {populations, when they have lost their settlement, will go 
where most relief can be obtained. 

If things could remain as they are in Sheffield, a great many 
hands would gladly go there, no doubt; but what would the 
Sheffield manufacturer say? He is ready enough to maintain, 
not only his own settled poor, but all those poor persons whose 
business has induced them to take up their residence in his district. 
He is ready to support, in their hour of adversity, all that 
labouring class that has been striving with him, in seasons of 
profitable trade, to bring about the great increase that has taken 
place in the wealth and prosperity of Sheffield. If the laws of 
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settlement were repealed^ he could not continue to do this on 
the same terms as at present. Suppose, for instance, that the rate- 
payers of a neighbouring union wanted to disperse their hands, 
by means of those " other modes of dispersion, which would be 
'* equally operative, supposing the law of settlement were entirely 
'• repealed, and which would then affect the whole settled popula- 
tion ; suppose a thousand hands, thrown out of work, and dispersed, 
should hear that the poor were well cared for in Sheffield, and should* 
some cold morning, appear there and ask for relief. 

What would human nature say then ? The kindest, best, and most 
charitable human nature, which I am supposing the Sheffield manu- 
facturer to be blessed with. The settlement laws are gone, and the 
1,000 hew applicants haVe now as much right to relief in Sheffield as 
elsewhere. If the Sheffield board should receive them with open 
arms, and treat them as they have hitherto treated their own true 
poor, it is not 1,000, but 10,000 they would have on their hands in a 
fortnight's time. The course which would be forced upon Sheffield 
is quite obvious ; they would be obliged, in self»defence, to emulate 
the mode of relief adopted by theirmeighbours, whatever that might 
be, and each union must vie with the other in harshness and 
severity, in order tp keep clear of such persons as might be driven 
from other places, which, from some cause or other, were 
" dispersing their hands,*' 

Such a course would surely hurry us into a state of anarchy, con- 
fusion, and despair, such as England has never seen since the passing 
of the Settlement Act of Charles II., a state which Mr. Coode's 
remedy of an extended police force and a code of severe vagrancy 
laws would only aggravate, from which it is probable we shouldnever 
again raise our heads — *• Facilis descensus Avemi** It may be easy 
enough to persuade persons of property to entrench on that share of 
the national wealth which has been allotted to the poor as well by 
natural justice as by the laws of England ; but it would be almost im- 
possible to restore it again. It is difficult for any free nation to give 
itself an adequate poor law, because it implies a surrender to the 
poor, on the part of every holder of property, of an indefinite share 
of whatever he possesses. It was the absolute power of Elizabeth 
that introduced the system here. England, after a long experience 
of its blessings, has given a poor law to Ireland ; but Ireland, left to 
herself, could never have adopted it. The owners of property in 
France are all against a poor law, yet a full and liberal one is* the 
only thing that can check communism, and give security to that pro- 
perty. 
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CHAPTBR Xr. 

OOOPR'8 A^aVM^NTS AOAINST SHTTLEMEIfT. 

1st Arc/ument, (p. 84). Men with lawe femiliea h^ve a prafer- 
enoe in the distribution of paHah labour.>^My anawer to Mr, (Jooda's 
iirrtt ni*g;ument against pai^oehial settlement in the following^ :-«wIn 
most rural pariohea (which Mr. Coode reokona at 18,000 out of 
15,000)| when from the low prioes of agfrioultpral producei the 
aeverity of tlie weather, or any other cause^ anificiant employment 
oannot'be found to keep all the labouring population at full work^ 
a preferenoe in the distribution of the work la ffiven to tbQ«e wb9; 
without it, would probably fall on the rateg. Tnua it happena that 
many inferior labourera, whether ft*om age, or phyaicial infirmity^ 
or auoh as have a more than ordinary number of moutba dependent 
on them for support^ are eontinued in their eituatiouii, wnile the 
younger, more aotive, and unmarried men, who are far better able 
to provide for themaelvea^ are the firat to be aant to aeek other em- 
ployment. 

'the following is the operation of thia syatem in the di^tr iet with 
which I am beat acquainted, the North of Devon, and the West of 
Bomeraet i doubtleaa it ia a fair sample of ita working throughout 
the land. In timiea of diatreaa the failing labourere, and thone 
with large fkmiliea, ere uaually empbyed in their pariahea. At auoh 
times it is a conatant praotioe for many of the young, unmarried 
men, to orosf the Bristol Channel to South Wnlea, where they 
seldom fail to find abundance of omploymient in the mining dis- 
tFicta. A ay stem more beneficial to the general intereat of the 
working classes could not be devised, and yet Mr. Coode designates 
it as '^ a erual, diiheartening, and demoraltjsing abusa,'^ 

The ndvantagea we are fold to expect, if settlement and 
parochial chargeability were aboliahed, are aa foUowa ; It would 
then bo the interest of every farmer to employ only the most 
able-bodied workmen, and tbua to shorten, if possible, the num- 
ber of hands in their emplo^^ment. The young, active, unmarried 
men, tho»e who now emigrate to Wales or elsewhere, in eases of 
scanty einplovment, woum then be moat aqre of proonriug em- 
ployment nt fiome, and, according to Mr. Coode and the other 
gentlemen I have oited, thia ia moat dainrable. It follows^ 
of course, and it ia allowed by all the above authorities, tbot old 
or {Mirthilly infirm labourers, and those with more ehildren than 
nsufll, must under t\l&^fi circumstances become paup^rjj and throw 
tliemaelves on the poor's rates. It would indeed be a hardship to 
exj)ect those older men to leave, for niontha together, their homes 
and families, while they seek for employment at a distance. Thev 

9- " 
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cannot turn their hands to new species of labour^ and learn new 
trades^ like younger men, — ^pauperism and the union-house will 
be their only resource when you shall have taken from them the 
protection of their parochial settlement; and to pauperism and 
the union-house we have seen that our political economists 
wilfully condemn them. It was for the benefit of the older 
and feebler portion of our labouring population that our poor 
and settlement laws were enacted. It is now proposed to 
repeal them, because their effect is to supply such persons with 
worh and wages, as long as they are capable of earning them. 
They were not framed to assist those young and active labourers 
who have but themselves to feed, and who can, without hardship, 
provide for themselves elsewhere ; and yet these are the only men 
for whom our political economists have .any bowels of compassion. 
Even these would .receive no permanent benefit, for the abolition 
of settlement would be a heavy blow to the whole class to which 
they belong. The employment they would receive at home would 
not, in all probability, be better paid for- than the work they now 
get in distant parishes, and an accident, an illness, or at best a 
score of years, will surely place them on the list of those who 
have for 200 years owed their security of wages and employment 
to their parochial settlement. They are then, according to the 
economy of these gentlemen, to make way for younger and more 
able men, and to seek a subsistence from the poor's rates } but 
not the poor's rates as at present administered, when each guardian's 
voice is neard in behalf of the poor in his own parish. One harsh 
unvarying test is to be applied by a union board or paid official to 
all applicants for relief; the workhouse system is, if possible, to 
be applied with as much severity as in Ireland. It is too bitter a 
mockery when we are told that all this is to be for the welfare of 
the poor, unless by those who believe with Mr. Senior, that '^ harsh- 
" ness and severity in the administration of relief are by far the 
" best things for tne welfare of the labouring classes." 

2nd Argument J (p. 86). — Mr. Coode's second argument against 
settlement is, that '^it has multiplied marriages and population." 

The answer to this is, that marriages have been contracted more 
universally, earlier, and more improvidently in Ireland without 
settlement or poor law, than in England with both. 

Zrd Argument, (p. 85). — ^^ It has created vice and misery." 

Mr. Senior shows, as has been seen, that the English population 
is better fed and longer lived than that of any of the continental 
nations mentioned in his report. If they were more miserable 
they would not live so lonff . The last charge was, ^^ that settle- 
" ment promoted marriage ;" now it *^ produces vice." Does Mr. 
Coode think them identical ? 



iithAraument.—^' Though all towns and manufacturinff districts 
" get the nands they want, they do not get the hest hands." 

This is another contradiction. The first argument was, " that 
" the best hands were thrown out of work and driven from their 
" rural parishes by settlement ;". now we hear that settlement pre- 
vents the towns from getting these best hands : this is too absurd. 

The fact that all manufacturing places do get all the hands they 
want is allowed by the Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry in 
their Report 5 it is allowed by Mr. Coode ; and it is allowed by Mr. 
Chadwick : and it is stated by Sir Frederic Eden to have been the 
case even before Pitt's Act oif 1795, which made persons irremov- 
able until chargeable. 

All pretence that settlement interferes with the free circulation 
of labour falls to the ground, before this imiversally admitted and 
undisputed &ct. 

6th Argument. — " It is a cruel and unjust law." 

It is allowed to be a law which provides competent wages for 
a vast class of old and partially infirm persons, who would other- 
wise be paupers. The cruelty and injustice of this law then can be 
only argued on Mr. Senior's ground ; i.e. if *^ harshness and 
" severity in the administration of relief " be kindness, then food, 
w^es, and employment, may be cruelty. 

1 believe that the imhappy creatures, who would be pauperized 
by the repeal of settlement, and driven to despair by the worHiouse 
test, would, indeed, experience cruelty and injustice in the usual 
sense of those words. 

6th Argument, — " The law of settlement is a law of unsettle- 
"ment." 

To that small and annually decreasing class who happen to be 
removed, against their wisheSy from the place of their abode to the 
place of their settlement, it is, indeed, so. 

To the mass, it is a law of home, of right, of comfort, and of 
settlement; to the poor man travelling in search of work it afibrds 
protection (as Mr. Coode allows) against the cruel vagrancy laws, 
and the repressive police, that are in store for him if it be abolished. 

7th Argument, (p. 45). — ^^ It is for the interest of the lawyers." 

The extracts ffiven from the report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, show taat the law expenses are rapidly and materially 
decreasing. 

8^^ Argummt. — " A charge of the congestion of labourers in 
" certain agricultural counties may be added to the list." 

At the end of the last century and the beginning of the present 
one, Sussex was by far the most pauperized county in England. 

It is most probable that a redundant population thrown out of 
work by the cessation of manufactures, and not fully absorbed by 
agriculture, was the chief cause of that unenviable distinction. 

Andrew Yarranton gives Sussex as one of the manufacturing 
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counties of fiugltind in 1677 , produohig ixon, clotb| and in&Uiriiils 
for sliippitigi 

An account of the BuBMit iron tmddiii to be found in thd Tmns- 
actions of the Subset Aroheologiottl Sooiety for 1649. It appears 
to have been superceded by the cheaper iron of the ooal didtriots, 
during the latter half of thd last century) ttnd to hibve become oil* 
tittdt about 1709. 

Two of the hic^heit rcited counties in England at the present 
tibie {i^ Appendhc) dre Wiltehire And Doreelibire> and they ara 
certainly thoee in whleh the woges of the labourerii are lowest } t 
believe thut this hae been mainly ceuied br the decay of the 
woollen districts in the North of Wilts, and the falling off of the 
trade in threed and wire ihirt buttons, that hdve been Manufac- 
tured for centuries by the women throughout Doreetshire. 

It is certain, however, that the congestion of htmdd In theee 
districts is fast clearing off. 

Set Renult 7, Part L, p. 69. 

Sir I^redeHd iden, voL i. p» 18l> epeaking of the opinion of 
Adam Smith and Lord Karnes on the law of eettlementi as it ex« 
isted before the Act of 1795, says i— 

'< Neither of these writere seems to be warranted by fact) in their 
^^ supposition, that the price of labour, in their own country^ (Scot* 
" lanO)) is far more equal than it is in Bngland ; and that i^e 
^' inequdity here is prindpally occasioned by the obstruction which 
'^ the law of settlement gives to the poor man, who would carry 
" his industry from one parish to another without a certificate* 
Lord Kernes says, ^* In Scotland the price of labour iresembles 
" water, which always levels itself; if high in any one corner^ an 
" influx of hahds brings it down." But (to use an observation of 
Mr* HoWlett'«), ^^ I am persuaded that, had his lordship lived to 
^' peruse the statistical account of Scotland, he would have much 
^^ altered his sentiments) he would then have discovered, that the 
'^ price of labour is as various in the northern part of Great Bri^ 
'f tain as in the southern; and the slightest view of Leeds^ Liver* 
^^ p(K>l, and innumerable other places would have convinced him, 
^^ that the circulation of laljour is as free, and the scarcity of hands 
^'in one pkce as amply supplied by their super-abuudanoe in 
*' AUother, oU the soutti side oi the Tweed as on tne north>" 
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CHAPTER XII. 



VAGRANCY. 



There is nothing in Mr. Coode*s report more unfair than the 
manner in which he throughout endeavours to confound the bone^ 
iicial operation of the law of settlement with the cruel operation of 
the vagrancy lawsj under which whipping, branding, cutting, 
enslaving, and even hanging, had been crUTied on for centuries before 
a poor law was even thougnt of. 

Yagranoj laws of great severity are still on the English statute 
book, although through the beneficial operation of the settlement 
laws they have for many years been almost wholly disused. Mr. 
Coode, with all his affected solicitude for the poor, is fully alive to 
this fact, and a part of his plan is again to hand over the class of 
vagrants and poor wayfarers (for it is impossible to distinguish 
between one and the other) to the action of a repressive police^ 
armed with the resuscitated power of the vagrancy laws. Hear 
what Mr. Ooode says on this subject (p. 50) >-" It seems probable 
^' tliat the law of settlement w etiU the oaun tvhjf the law of 
" vagmncy U not carried into operation, and that if the Macious 
" security of the power of removal were taken away, public opinion 
'^ would require that the police ihould be everywhere made efficient, 
'^ and that they should discharge their duty as regards vagrants, 
" either under the present vagrancy law or some judicious m^ifica- 
" tion of it Whatever womd conduce to the repression ofmendi- 
^\ cancy and vagrancy wouldj homevei* severe in appearance, be in fact 
''the most merciful of all influences, if, as is ffenerally recognised 
'' and admitted, the state of vagrancy is the nrst stage, and com- 
" monly the concurrent and necessary condition, of the criminal's 
"life." 

Again at the end of his work he recommends as a measure that 
should accompany the repeal of settlement (p. 186) : — 

" Let vagrancy, in all its forms, and whether Irish or English, 
" be dealt with by a sound and firm execution of the vagrancy varos, 
" which the abolition of the laws of removal will promoted 

Again he says (p. 188) ; — 

" It has at all times been known that existing vagrancy is the 
''proper object of the action of a repressive police, while the in- 
" centives to vagrancy are to be removed by an efficient system of 
" relief, employment and education." 

The object for which Mr. Coode professes to contend is that 
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every man should be free to travel about the country in search of 
work. He allows that the present law of settlement does not inter- 
fere with any man not actually chargeable^ and that it is the cause of 
the vagrant laws being mercmilly suspended ; ergo, he allows that 
every man is now free to travel in search of work, protected by 
settlement from the cruel vagrancy laws. 

He cannot increase that freedom of locomotion which he allows 
that the working classes have possessed since Pitt's Act of 1795 ; 
but as a necessary consequence of the repeal of the law of settlement, 
he proposes to expose every poor man in his migrations in search of 
work to the tender mercies oi a *^ repressive police, which should he 
" everywhere made efficient^ and which police he would, I presume, 
place at the disposal of the authorities of the poor law. 

If the reproduced severity of the vagrancy laws were added 
to the more severe administration of relief in workhouses, which 
all the authorities allow would be indispensable after the repeal of 
the law of settlement, we should indeed have introduced a state of 
things in which, to use Mr. Coode's words, "/few poor men would 
" have courage to venture from their homes into the inhabitable 
'' territary of the rest of their country r 

The very acknowledgment, that a more efficient police force would 
be rendered necessary by the change he proposes, proves it to be a 
backward step in the march of civilisation. 

It will be adding insult to injury if a proposal for a national 
police accompanies or follows the measure tor the abolition of 
settlement. It would only prove that the promoters of that measure 
are well aware of tiie cruelty that it must occasion to the labour- 
ing poor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DISTRICT OR UNION OHARGEABILITY. 

All the arguments that can be used m favour of this scheme are 
purely theoretical, as no example can be found in which any 
system of poor law has been successful in which the principle of 
widely extended areas of chargeability has been recognised ; while 
our own islands supply repeated instances of its trial and signal 
failure. I shall consider this subject under the following heads :— 

1st. Whether any great extension of the area of rating is in 
accordance with those natural principles on which a 
poor law should be founded. 
2nd. Its trial, failure, and abandonment. 
In the reign of Elizabeth. 
In the reign of Charles II. 
In the reign of Victoria. 
3rd. Mr. Coode's arguments in favour of union rating. 
4th. Its certain tendency to produce a centralized adminis- 
tration of local affairs. 
6th. The enormous confiscation of real property that would be 
occasioned by it. 

1st. Whether any great Extension of the Area of 
IUting is in accordance with the Natural Prin- 
ciples ON which a Poor Law should be founded? 

The laws of God, as well as our natural instincts, teach us to 
pity and relieve the necessities of those among our neighbours 
who from misfortune or improvidence are unable to support them- 
selves. The natural law, by which such charity is regulated in all 
communities, is that those who are borne down by want and 
misery look up to their richer neighbours to whom they and their 
circumstances are known, and with whom they and their families 
are probably connected by many local ties, for sympathy and 
support. 

Our poor laws were enacted as a means of overcoming the par- 
simony of such individuals as refused to contribute their quota 
towards satisfying the just claims of their poorer neighbours to " a 
subsistence, or the means of obtaining it." Several statutes with 
less stringent provisions had been previously tried, but had failed in 
producing the desired effect. 

Within our limited parochial boundaries relief is ffiveh and re- 
ceived by those who, in a normal state of mankind, nave a natural 
connection and a natural claim on and from each other. 

Such relief, although compulsory, partakes much, both in the 
manner of its distribution as well as in the nature of the feelings 
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that actuate the giving and receiving classes^ of the nature of simple 
charity. 

None of those communistic feelings^ which disturb continental 
nations^ are excited In the breasts of uiOde poor inen who ask and 
receive aid of those neighbours from whose affluence their natural 
instincts lead them to expect iu 

On the other hand; every feeling of natural charity should be 
called forth in those who have to dispense the parochial aid to 
persons with whose circumstances they are well acquainted, and the 
reality of whose distress they are readily enabled to test. Such 
natural guardians will be usually far more inclined to leniency 
towards such poof persons (even although a large proportion of the 
relief afibrded should ooine out of their own pooKetd), than strangers 
would be. 

It has been a common tty fttnottg the opponents Of all poor laws, 
that our English system is nothing but an organised communism. 
Ti»is is only true in so far Aft it satisfies in a reasonable way those 
reasonable wants of the Working classes, the neglect or refusal of 
which has been the main root of continental communism. Like 
every deep feeling which stirs the minds of masses of mankind, 
socialism and communism are only dangerous when they spring 
from some real practical grievance. 

We have seen that our poor laws, properly administered, give to 
our true poor as much as uie ultimate success of a socialist revolu- 
tion could secure to the poor of Prance. 

Our local system has little ftffintty with the communism of the 
continent. It has been in force for SOO years without the 
slightest danger to religion> to monarchy, to property, or to society ; 
nay, il has powerfully tended to Strengthen, benefit, and support 
all these institutionsi So far from it$ acting ae an encaurapemmt 
to to^ialiim or oomfhuniim^ ii U an aotivs ^md potent in&Iic%n§ Jor 
theprevention or ouve of those polUicdl diseases. 

But should the areas of chargeabiUty be enlarffed| sO as to break 
through these natural relations, and to exclude all personal know- 
ledge and sympathy between the payers and the recipients of the 
poor s rates — should an increased harshness be engendered on the 
one hand, and on the other the principle of a general daim on the 
general property be established,^-^ total change will ensue in the 
position of both classes^ 

A poor law so constituted Would indeed wear some of the Worst 
features of continental communism. 

2nb. Its Trial, Failure, xnTf ABAKDoNMiilfT. . 

1st. In ths reign of^itahetk. 

It appears firom the Report of the Commissioaeri of Poor Law 
Inquiry) published in 1884 (p. 10)| that the eyitem of cx>m- 
pukMy iMAlioa for the relief of the poor wee filet estabiishsd by 
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the 14th Bli8. c. 6 (1673). The contributions) chiefly Voluntary 
that had been peviousl j divided among the poor^ had tieen colieoted 
and distributed by the clergy of the respeotive parishes. 

<' The 14th of Slinabtith^ c* 6/' say the Ootnmissionersi '^ appears 
<' to have deriated from this " (paroohial) " plnn ] and as it vested 
^' the power of assessment in the justioes^ it throwi th9 tmrdmy not 
" on each parM^ Hi npon aU tt^ tnfuJntanU ofthn diviriowt within 
'^ the j urisdiotion of the assessing justices.'* 

Herti was a fair trial of the principto of district chargeability^ 
Doubtless all the aimiments that can now be urged in its favour 
were used in the Oabinet before this prlndple was adopted by diose 
distinguished taen who composed the ministry of Bliaaoeth» 

Theid statesmen did not shrink from aoknowledffing themselves 
in error when their measures failed after a fair trial* In the year 
1608 they abandoned the system of district rating afber a trial of 
six and twenty years. The Oommissioners' Beport continues t*^ 
- '' The 80th EluKabeth^ o. 3) retwned to the parochial gjfetem; aid 
^^ it difiidrs so little in its profisions from the well-known 4tQ 
" !E)lizabeth^ c. 9) the basis, but certainly not the origin^ of our 
*' present system, that we do not think it necessary to state its 
" substance." 

The first six Acts of tlie 39th of lllissabeth riBOO), aire a series of 
Acts on the subject of the poor. Several oi them were brought 
forward under the immediate charge ttf Sir Francis Baoon^ who Sat 
on all the CommitteeSi and appears to have taken a prominent share 
in all tiie poor-law legislation of the latter part of that reisrn. They 
may be considered (see the above Reporty p« 12^ also PaMdey^) is 
one continued Act under sis difj^ent httads» 

As this legislation had become necessary on account of the 
failure of the system of district chargeabilitv which had been in 
force for the last twenty^^six years> I have looked carefully through 
the Acts to find in what the precise nature of that failure consisted. 

The preamble to Chapter i., may be cpnsidei*ed as the preamUe 
of the whole. It recites that ^' rvhei*e in tate yedrSj more them in 
" times patt^ there have sundry town parishes and houses of hus« 
^^ bandry been destroyed and become desolate, by means whereof a 
'^ great number of poor people are become wanderers, idle and loose) 
'^ which is the cause of infinite inconveniences.'* 

It was to prevent these clearances and the consei^uent destitution 
whioh^ under district rating were thus rapi<Uy mcreasing) that 
legidation was called for. Tbe Acts contain many provisions for 
ensuring, as &r as possible, house accommQclation and employ** 
ment for the poor in their own parishes* 

The ^at principle introduced in these measures was tbe abolition 
of distnct rehef| and thd reduction of the area of dhargeability to 
the paroohial boundaries ; thereby makbg it tbe interest of land* 
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lords and occupiers to give emplovment to the people, as they must 
otherwise .maintain them in idleness. To the operation of this 
principle many thousand famiUes have since been indebted for their 
daily bread, especially through the dark winter months and in times 
of (kpression. I beheve that the hardworking and laborious charac- 
ter 01 our labouring population has been in a great part acquired, 
during the last 200 years, by the obligation to aflPora employment, 
entailed on the wealthier classes by this law; which was not, how- 
ever, fairly carried out until the Settlement Act of the 13th & 
I4th of Charles II. was passed. 

Another principle established by these Acts was that of a rate 
in aid, from a hundred in favour of an over-burdened parish, 
and from a county in favour of an over-burdened hundred. The ab- 
sence of any fixed amount at which such rate in aid may be called 
for (the responsibility of applying it having been left entirely with 
the magistrates), is doubtless the reason why this excellent law has 
been very little resorted to, even where parishes have been borne 
down by temporary distress, as has happened in cases of decaying 
manufactures, and at times perhaps from other causes. 

Further Abolition of District Bating in the reign of Charles II. , 

1662. 

The salutary provisions of the 39th and 43rd of Elizabeth had 
in most cases reduced the area of taxation to limits which allowed 
mutual knowledge and local sympathy to influence both the con- 
tributors to, and the receivers of, the poor's rates. By so doing it 
had placed the difficult problem of the reUef of the poor on a more 
natural and satisfactory basis than before. 

The state of the law was, however, still imperfect. Mr. Coode 
speakinff of the sixty years which immediately followed the 43rd 
of Elizabeth, says, (p. 26,) " It is impossible to resist the evidence 
"that the poor law, 43rd Elizabeth, which had been universally 
" approvea in speculation, had been notoriously neglected in 
" practice. It is the complaint of every statute, ordinance, com- 
" mission, proclamation, or petition, and of every cotemporaneous 
" writer on the subject, that the parishes were niggardly in their 
" relief to the impotent, and especially that they faUed to provide 
" the stock to set the able poor to work, as reouired by the statute. 
" We must then," says Mr. Coode, " admit the truth of the alle- 
" gation in the preamble of the statute," (the famous Settlement Act, 
13 & 14 Charles II., c. 12), " 'that the want of a due provision of 
" the regulations of reUef and employment in the parishes and 
" places where the poor were legally settled, did enforce many to 
'* turn incorrigible rogues, and others to perish of want, and that a 
'^ remedy was wanting for the preventing the perishing of any of 
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^' the poor y whether old or youngs for want of such supplies as are 
'^ necessary.' " 

In the year 1662 this Act (13 & 14 Car. II. c. 12) was passed 
to provide a remedy for these evils. It appears to have been a 
judicious and successful measure, and to have carried out the great 
principles introduced in 1597. The reasons for this " perishing of 
the poor," and the remedies for it, are thus clearly pointed out in 
the Act: — '^ Whereas the inhabitants of the counties of Lancashire, 
" Cheshire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, NorthumlJerland, the Bishop- 
" rick of Durham, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, and many 
" other counties in England and Wales, hy reason of the large- 
^' ness of the parishes within the same, have not, nor cannot 
'^ reap the benefits of the Act of parliament made in the 48rd 
" year of the late Queen Elizabeth for the rehef of the poor : 

^^ Therefore be it enacted, that all and every the poor, needy, 
^^ impotent, and lame person and persons within any township and 
^^ village within the several counties aforesaid, shall from and after 
" the passing of this Act, be maintained, kept, provided for and 
^^ set at work, within the several and respective townships and 
^' villages wherein he, she, or they shall inhabit, or wherein he, she, 
'^ or they was or were last lawfully settled, according to the intent 
^' and meaning of this Act." Other clauses follow for giving to 
these townships a distinct machinery for the relief of their poor, as 
if thev had been each of them separate parishes. The operation of 
this Act was to divide into townships most of the large parishes 
throughout the country, and eventually to increase the number of 
separate places maintaining their own poor in England and Wales 
from about 10,000 to about 16,000, 

The next evil to be corrected was, " That whereas by reason 
^^ of some defects in the law, poor people are not restrained from 
" going from one parish to another, and therefore do endeavour to 
" settle themselves in those parishes where there is the best stock, 
^^ the largest commons or wastes to build cottages, and the most 
" woods for them to bum and destroy, and when they have con- 
'^ sumed it then to another parish, and at last become rogues and 
" vagabonds, to the great discouragement of parishes to provide 
" stocks when it is hable to be devoured by strangers," 

The evil here complained of is clearly, that the distressed poor 
of those parishes, which, " by reason of their largeness/' had been 
unable to reap the benefit of the 48rd of Elizabeth, were in the 
habit of quartering themselves upon those smaller parishes in 
which rates were levied and stocks provided. The large parishes 
drove forth their poor by ill-usage and neglect, either to starve or 
to become a burden to their neighbours. And in consequence of 
this, many of the smaller parishes refused to put the poor law in 
operation. 
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To pontdy this great evil (after baring by a judicious recluotion 
of the areas of chargeability provided for the support of these 
poor people at home), the jLct proceeds :--^^' It shall and may be 
•^ lawful, upon complaint being made by the phurohwardens and 
** overseers of the poor of any parish; to any Justice of the ()eaoei 
^^ within forty days after suoh person or persons coming so to settle 
<^ as aforesaidi in any tenement under the yearly value of £10^ for 
^^ any two justices of the peace, whereof one to be of the quorum 
'^ of the division^ where any person or persons that ar^ likely to 
^^ become ohargeable to the parish shall come to inhabit, by their 
ff warrant tp remove and convey such person or persons to such 
'• parish, where he or they were last legally settled, either as a 
<^ native, householder, sojourner, apprentice or servant, for the 
^' space of forty days at the least, unless he or they give sufficient 
'^ security fbr the discharge of the said parish, to be allowed by 
^^ the said Justices." 

The term of residence which this law intended to confer a settle- 
ment was so short, that it was thought to necessitate the injustice 
of exposing strangers to be removed, even if not chargeable, at the 
will of the parish officers. This power was abolished by Pitt in 
1705; aflter the acquisition of a settlement had become a matter of 
difficulty. The abolition has been attended with the best results. 

This Act of the 13 & 14 of Oar. II. was eminently sucoeasfiil 
in at length bringing the 43rd of Eliaabeth intq practical operation 
throughout Englana. 

'^The poor's rates," says Mr. Ooode (p. 49.), '^ which, from the 
^^ first compulsory provision for the relief of the poor to the year 
'' 1661, had not reached the annual amount of £100,000; was 
^^ quadrupled in six and thirty years," (between the passing of the 
settlement law, the 18th & 14th of Car. II., and tlie landing of 
William III. in 1688). Mr. Coode does not represent the fact 
fairly, when he says (p. 46.") '^ It is manifest that tne law of settle- 
'' ment is no cure of the evil,'* (increase of pauperism,) ^* inasmuch 
^^ as the greatest rate of increase" (of poor's rates) <^ yet experienced 
^' took place within the thirty years immediately following its intro- 
^^ duotion." It was the money paid for the relief of pauperism; and 
not the pauperism itself which increased. After the passing of 
the Settlement Act of the I3th & 14th Oar. II.; the complaints 
that <' the poor perished for want of necessary supplies'' imme- 
diately ceased. And Mr. Ooode tells us (p 43), that *f those 
ff abuses of the law of which we have had a recent and almost 
fi fatal experience; suoh as the payment of the able-bodied in aid 
^' of wageS; came to immediate maturity." 

The abuses then of starvation and neglect ceased with the 
division of the large parishes and the settlement law. Such com- 
plaints as Mr. Coode describes would naturally begin as soon as an 
effectual poor law was established. 
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IHal, fUilun, and Aband&nmsmtofDistriei Satin f in tie Mngn 
of Her Majisiy Qu$m Victoria. 

The latest legislation on poor-Jaw subjects has been in Ireland, 
and it is to Ireland tJiat we rmist look for practical hints with 
regard to any alteration that may be proposed in this country. 

The party of the old Poor Law Commissioners had their ftdl 
fling in Ireland. They had a clear new field on which to try their 
theories — they established there a poor law after their own hearts, 
and it proved to be one which would not work. Parliament has 
since been obliged to correct every one of its fundamental prin- 
ciples. 
It has been obliged, — 
lit. To reduce the me of the unions, 
2nd. To reduce the aim of the areas of chargeability, (elec- 
toral divisions), 
3rd. To facilitate the localisation of the poor, (by a sort of 
imperfect settlement, which does not extend beyond the 
union).* 
4th. To extend the right to relief. 
Every principle which so signally failed in Ireland, it 19 now 
proposed to reproduce in England. 
It is wished,— t 

1st. To increase the size of the unions. 
9nd. To increase the siee of the areas of chargeability. 
8rd, To destroy the localisation or settlement of the poor. 
4th. To contract the right to relief. 
The attempt to contract the right of relief, hy confining it to 
tJie wm'khouse, is the only one of these principles that has been 
tried in England, (sea Sir G. NichoUs, p. 47), and its failure will 
be seen by referring to the returns quoted at page 48 ; at least 
four-fifths of the relief now granted in England and Wales being 
out*door relief. 

As long as the humanity of England, working through her 
magistracy and parochial omoers, can interfere, there is no chance 
of enforcing this system. But if our parochial selftgovernment be 
once broken up, and our local affairs subjected to the dictation of 
a costly array of government commissioners and subordinates, who 
shall protect the poor from the hardships which a perpetual reign of 
arbitrary tests will inflict upon them ? Let us then at least place 
things on their right footing, and let not the poor be mocked, 
by the pretence that these changes are proposed for their benefit. - 
No wonder that we are told not to took to Ireland, as such nn 
inspection must be fatal to all these schemes. 

• An Act, pawed in 1840, gre»t)y facilitotfis thin lopali9»tion of the poor in 
the electoral divisions. 

t Evidence before the Settlement Committee of 1847. 
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If we look to Ireland we shall see similar causes^ producing 
similar effects to those which were produced in our early poor-law 
legislation. We shall see the founders of the Irish poor law com- 
mitting precisely the same blunders that were committed by our 
eal'ly poor-law legislators, and we shall see these blunders remedied 
by the same means ; and we shall see the localization of the poor 
man's claim to relief gradually working the same beneficial enects 
it has produced in England— (see Mr. Crulson's letter, p. 81). We 
are called upon to recur to disused and impracticable theories, and 
we are told not to look to Ireland^ where we shall see the most 
recent and convincing example of their hopeless discomfiture. 

The same scene that was enacted in England in the reign of 
Elizabeth has been repeated in Ireland during the last few years. 

In 1838, a forced contribution for the relier of the poor was intro- 
duced for the first time into that country. The political economists 
were to have it all their own way in Ireland. We were to have a 
system of poor laws founded on the newest and soundest principles. 
Out-door relief was not to be heard of in that happy kind. Unions 
and areas of rating were to be established on a scale far more com- 
prehensive than the poor contracted boundaries of English parishes. 
It was a great experiment, but it did not last long. As was the 
case in the rei^ of Elizabeth, the same ministers who introduced 
the principle of district rating lived to acknowledge its failure, and 
to retrace the false steps they had taken. 

The result has proved, that even with the aid of a central ad- 
ministration, eartended areas of rating are wholly incapable of good. 

The Irish poor law of 1838, as it passed through the House of 
Commons, contained the principle of union rating in its fullest 
extent. 

It underwent, however, a great and important amendment in 
the House of Lords at the hands of the first man of our age, the 
Duke of Wellinffton. 

This is exactfy similar in principle to the great poor-law reform 
effected in 1697 (39 Eliz. c. 3), in which the first man of that age, 
the illustrious Bacon, took so prominent a part. The Duke of 
Wellington said in the debate in the House of Lords, on the first 
introduction of the Irish poor law in May, 1838 :— " It is our duty 
^^ to take care that those parishes, from which those persons are 
^^ taken who are to be placed in the workhouses, shdl oe required 
^^ to pay the expenses connected with the relief of those paupers. 
" That arrangement is one of the principles of the economy of the 
^^ execution of the poor law in this country. Each parish pays its 
'^ own expenses, and the consequence is, that there is the greatest 
" possible economy practised ; that there is a control over the ex- 
^'penses, and that the proprietors of the soil are interested in 
^^ keeping those expenses aown to as low a pitch as possible, so tiiat it 
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'• frequently happens — ^a fact within my own personal knowledge— 
^^ that tbey employ a man at suficient wages, rather than send 
" him to a workhouse to be supported hj the parish at a* far 
^^ l^reater expense. In Ireland, then, I think we ought to take 
^^ care that, at least, the expense of suuporting the reliei of its own 
" poor fall on each individual parish. 

The Duke passed his amenament and established the principle 
he contended for. But the Poor Law Commissioners pi-actically 
defeated it, as the establl<>hmant of the Irish poor law was in their 
hands. They were determined to carry out their favourite theory of 
district rating, nnd they formed both the unions and electoral 
districts for rating (equivalent to our parishes), throughout the 
greater part of Ireland, on so enormous a scale, that many of 
the latter far exceeded the average siae of the English unions. 
Examples ;— 

Average size of 
Unions. Electoral Divisions. 

Aoras. 

Bantry 19,859 

Konturk ., .. ., 18,350 

Caherseveen • 21,224 

Kenmare . . • . t . . 81,110 

Killarney ,. .. •• 19,397 

Tralee 23,462 

Clifden .. .. .. 47,376 

Galway ., ... ,• 25,238 

Ballina .... .. 29,654 

Westport , . . , , . 33,018 

A large number ot electoral divisions averaged from 20,000 to 
150,000 acres each. 

The Irish poor law was scarcely cBtabhshed when the un- 
wieldy fiifse of the electoral divisions became apparent ; and in 1845, 
several years before the evils became so glaring as to call for tlie 
interference of the Government, we find the Irish Poor Law ( Jom- 
mii^^ioners compelled to reduce the sisse of the electoml division in 
which Limerick is situated from 22,000 acres to 9,023 acres* 

Mr, Ouliorli Letter, 

The following admirable letter from Mr, Gulson, the senior Poor 
I^w Inspector in England, contains the whole pith of the argu- 
ment. It was read to tlie House of Commons by Sir James 
Grahnm, In a debate on Irish poor law, on March 23rd, 1847. 
It is dtited Drogheda, Februniy 2nd, 1843. He says :— 

" There aPe bienlmilaUe mvavta^es at vovh with reference to 
" the care exercised on electoral divisions, both by guardians, rate* 

h 
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'< payers^ and landlorda^ which would cease "when self-interest no 
^^ longer prompted them to exertion. I see work offered to men 
'^ by the agent, and by the ratepayers interested in a particular 
'^ electoral division, solely because tne man and his famuy would 
*' otherwise be applicants for admission into the workhouse. It 
^^ not un&equently happens at the boards in my district, on a man 
" applying, that the warden says he will find the applicant work 
^' in the division at fair wages ; and I often see the guardians ex- 
*^ erims themselves legitimately to find employment lor those who 
" would otherwise be destitute, because, it taken into the work- 
" house, the persons would be a charge upon the ratepayers of the 
** division. Only last week this occurred m the case of two appU- 
^^ cants at Monaehan, for both of whom employment at fair wages 
" was found. If cases of this kind come under my own eye, it is 
^^ fair to conclude the same goes on in a tenfold degree where I 
^' know nothing of it. Throughout my district the large &rmers, 
" and the guardians, and the agents are very active in keeping 
^^ down the expenses of their several divisions ; and / constantly y 
'^ in private, hear them consulting as to the best mode of employing 
" the people rather than let them go (able bodied) into the work- 
" hovM. If the electoral divisions were done away with, all this 
" stimultis would cease to operate" 

This letter is invaluable, as it is the result of practical experience. 
The same incalculable advantaaes here described as being produced 
in Ireland by small areas of cnargeabilitv have been at work in 
England ever since parochial chargeability was established ; the 
same ^^ exertions legitimately to find employment for those who 
" would otlierwise be destitute ;" the same " constant consultations 
" as to the best mode of employing the people, rather than let tJiem 
^^ go (able bodied) into the worhhotise" This is the true and 
only secret of the unparalleled success of the English poor law, 
in having converted, in the space of two centuries, a people quite 
as much pauperized, and far more unruly than the Irish, into the 
most industrious, most orderly, and most contented population in 
Europe. It has been this concentration of the self-interest of all 
the wealthier classes on the one point of finding profitable employ- 
ment for the poor that has spread comparative content and plenty 
among our people, while it has beautified our country and fertilized 
our soil, I may add almost in the words of Mr. Gmson — " If the 
" parochial divisions were done away with all this stimulus would 
" cease to operate," Mr. Gulson, who thus so admirably endorses 
the almost prophetic speech of the Duke of Wellington, quoted 
above, had been employed in forming the unions and electoral di- 
visions in the north-west of Ireland. His practice had been in 
accordance with the clear and sound views laia down in this letter, 
and it had been most successful. He had not formed the luiions 
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or electoral divisions in his district of such an unmanageable size as 
had been the case in a great part of the rest of Ireland. When the 
Boundary Commissioners inspected the condition of that country in 
1848-9, they reported, as will be seen, that these smaller unions 
were in a far superior condition to the rest of the country, and 
assigned, as a chief cause, the smaller size of the electoral di* 
visions, 

Alas ! for the inconsistency of human nature— this same Mr. 
Gulson is now a leading member of the Chadwickian party for the 
aboHtion of parochial chargeability, and for depriving the English 
poor of the " incalculable advantages" he worked so hard to pro- 
cure for the Irish, and which he so admirably describes in the above 
letter. What a satire is this letter of Mr. Gulson's on the stuff we 
hear continually talked about opening the labour market for the 
benefit of the poor. The labour market had been open enough in 
Ireland to satisfy the keenest political economist ; but the people 
had been unemployed and starving, and the rate of wages little 
more than nominal. The Irish will work hard enough wnen they 
come here ; but at home, before the introduction of limited areas of 
chargeability, there was nobody to employ them. The moment 
the labour market is thus restricted, employment is found for them ; 
the moment Mr. Gulson introduces limited areas of chargeability 
into Ireland he tells us that — '^incalculable advantages" arise 
to all parties ; the people are employed and the country is im- 
proved. HtB then tells us that, " if the electoral divisions were 
^^ done away with," (by the establishment of union rating,) " all this 
*^ stimulus would cease to operate." 

But to return to our Irish poor law* 

Beport of Boundary Commissioners, 

Hard times reached Ireland, and the severe pressure on the 
rates began. Out-door relief or starvation were the stem alterna- 
tives. The impracticable size of the unions and electoral divisions 
became then so apparent, that a commission, called the " Boundary 
Commission," was appointed by Sir G. Grey to inquire into and 
report upon the whole subject. In the instructions issued by him 
to the Cfommissioners, we find the following passages, March 27 th, 
1848 : " As regards unions, recent experience has proved that 
" many of them are inconveniently large, and a reduction of their 
" size and consequent fonnation of new unions may in some cases 
*^ be assumed to be desirable. With regard to electoral divisions you 
'^ will inquire and report as to each of such divisions, — ^Whether 
'^ the extent and other circumstances are such as to enable the in- 
^^ habitants to feel a community of interest, and to co-operate veith- 
" but di£Biculty for their general welfare." " The case of large 

h2 
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'^ tdwBi veqaifM «pemal connideffttsdn. Tba alamenti oomiaottd 
^' with their sooial organisatipn difer materially from those of 
'^ rural districta; and while on the one bandit may be dedirobla to 
^^ keep them separata, on the other tbii mig^ht throw an undue 
^^ burden on the towns. You mil inquire and report wMt electoral 
f' divisions ought to be reduced in eivtent, and what new electoral 
" divisions it may be desirable to form." The Commissioners, in 
their First Baport, state that the unions in the north and eait of 
Ireland were mueh smaller than those which bad been formed in 
the south and west* ^' As soon, as it beoame necessary for the 
guardians to control the administration of out-door relief/' ^' the 
^< better state of the northern and eastern (smaller) unions became 
^^ apparent." ^' For this, however, there were other oauses than 
^f the small unions. The eUetoral divisions were also matter wui 
more nearly coterminous mth property, The country was in a far 
better condition." 

The Oommissioners then proposed that the present unions should 
be reduced, and that fifty new unions should bo formed of the 
districts taken away from tbem. 

In regard to Electoral Districts : — 

After urging that the working of a poor law i$ msnifestly one 
of the most invoked problems which society can present, the Com* 
missioners add, ^^ to avoid imposition, by affording local e^amina- 
^^ lion and control, as well as to approwifnate to the natural 
^^ condition of family support, some division of the country into 
" contributoiT districts has been thought necessary. In England 
" the parochial division, hallowed by long fissociations, has con- 
" tinued to this day the area of rating (several parishes, however, 
" being under the amended law generally combined into one larger 
" district or union, for the benefit of central control and economy 
^^ of administration)." 

While the Commissioners feel the necessity of redueing the aiae 
of the unions, they say, ^^ We have never for a moment lost sight 
*^ of the still greater importance of such an arrangement of the area 
^* of rating, as may enable the proprietors of land to bear the new 
^' burthen thrown upon it, with as little deterioration as poHsible 
" to their peculiar property, not only as a fair protection to them- 
" selves, l)ut because it must be obvious that injury to the property 
" of any one olass, must derange the property of every other. 

Speaking of the widely extended districts for rating, the Com- 
missioners say, ^^ The expenditure would be divested of the necessary 
" supervision and control, precisely in proportion as the district 
*^ 7cas larger, and therefore oe proportionally more and more ni\ju6t 
** to the payer of the tax." 

** There are 66,700 townlands in Ireland, comprised at present 
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" in 2,049 electofftl divisions^ more than half of which it will pto^ 
*^ babljr be necetsarj to examine and subdivide." Tbej add to thlA 
report^ mape of the then state of the Ballina Union, amounting to 
504,116 acres (or about 800 square miles), then divided into sixteen 
electoral divisions. This tract the Commissioners propose to divide 
into four separate unions, ciontainin^ fortj-seven electoral divisions, 
^^ the reduction of ei^tent, both in unions and electoral divisions ; 
" brinffing- the farmer, as nearly as now practicable, to a size which 
" should leave no part of the country more than seven miles from 
** a workhouse, and reducing the latter to an area which slwuld 
** allow the exertions of aU parties to be beneficially applied and 
^felt; irhile, instead of bounding thein by arbitrary lines, we 
"^ endeavoured to compose them of single properties, or groups of 
'^ properties, in order that the stimulus of individual interest might 
^^ not be extinguished, but exerted for the improvement of the 
" country and the condition of the people*" 

In the 8th Report^ dated 1st FeWary, 1850, we find the fol- 
lowing :— • 

" On the 24th ultimo, we were informed by the Poor Law Com- 
'' missioners, that it was probable the chaaiges recommended in the 
'^ electoral (Uvisions would be carried into effect immediately ^ but 
" those recommended in the unions deferredibr the pesent." 

Nothing can be more importimt thau this practical acknowledg- 
ment by tne Poor Law Commissioners, that the reduction of the 
areas of rating was of more vital and immediate importance than 
the reduction of tbe unions* Observe the following extracts i"^ 

** In support of our general view of reducing the town areas, we 
** msr state, that we find the principal towns in the north of 
** Ireland, as Londonderry, Belfast, and others, with very small 
*' areas j in the case of Londonderry, only 767 acres j while the 
*' rates on those towns have been moderate. In fact tlie very mag- 
** nitude of the rateable district lias been represented to uSf and with 
** grea/t apparent teason, as one of the comes which has led to 
** the present pressure on the rates, from the laxity which has been 
'' introduced by it^ and not only as having caused it, but as likely 
^ to be ruinous in the end to the towns themselves, by maintaining 
^' within them, at the charge of the rates, a population so much 
'^ greater than their industr& wants can require. 

^' On the other hand it is stated, that the towns have but little 
'^ control over the increasing number chargeable upon them^ from 
'' the facility with which settlements are obtained by paupers evicted 
^* from the country and received into the small holdings and tene- 
^^ ments of persons who make a profit by the lodgings tber let. 
'^ It cannot be denied that the influx of these persons is a nard- 
" ship upon the more wealthy householders, but it would be a 
^^ yet greater hardship upon the farmers residing at a considerable 
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" distance from the town, if they were to he taxed for their support, 
'^ as there can he no douht that howefoer poor those persons may hey 
" their admittance, in the first instance, arises rather from the 
" immediate profit derived from them, than from motives of bene- 
" volence. 

" The areas, accordinffly, attached to towns, will generally he 
^^ found to he limited to lands within a circuit of one or two miles, 
'^ and, so far as has heen practicable, coterminous with the boun- 
" daries of properties. 

" We found, as a general rule, that the largest tonm divisions 
" were usually those in which the greatest pressure existed. We were 
" far from assuming that the converse of this state of things 
^^ would of necessity exist, i. e. that the pressure would im- 
^^ mediately, or in all cases diminish with the area, hut we had 
" little doubt that injustice was done to the more distant rural 
'^ portions of those electoral divisions, by the support being 
'^ thrown upon them of the persons who swelled the popu- 
" lation of the towns. From this we endeavoured to hberate 
" them, by confining the electoral division to the space benefited 
" by its proximity to the town, and we departed from the parish 
" boundaries, when by doing so we could make the town more 
" central. We were also anxious in these, as well as the rural 
^^ divisions, that the boundaries should be the boundaries of pro- 
" perty, as far as possible. 

" We confidently hope that these arrangements will be found 
" satisfactory, and that the diminution of the area included in the 
'^ town divisions will offer a consideraltle obstacle to the too rapid 
" progress of eviction, which has been stated to prevail in some 
'^ parts of the country, by inducing the owners of tenements in the 
'^ towns to be more particular in the admission into them of parties 
" likely at a future period to become chargeable on the rates. If 
" the poor, when dispossessed of their holdings, at once retired upon 
'^ the workhouse, they would be charged to the electoral division 
'^ from which they came ; and it would be the interest of the rate- 
'^ payers of that electoral division either to assist in their emigra- 
" tion, or provide them with labour mutually profitable. At 
'' present they congregate in the towns, and remain there for a 
" sufficient time to become chai^eable to them, when they ulti- 
^^ mately, as is almost invariably the case, fall back upon the work- 
« house." 

Nothing can be more instructive than this third and recent 
example of the failure of district rating. A fourth example will 
be given at page 99, where the Norwich Union is treated o£ 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

3rd. a Consideration of Mr. Coode's Arguments in 
FAVOUR op Union Rating. 

The summing up of the whole of the arguments in favour of the 
abolition of settlement and the parochial system seems to have 
been intrusted to Mr. Coode. This gentleman is a barrister, and 
was for several years Assistant-Secretary to the Poor Law Com- 
mission ; so that a more competent person to draw up a brief on 
this subject, or one more thoroughly versed in every possible argu- 
ment that can be used on either side of the question, could not have 
been chosen. Mr. Coode's arguments in favour of the abolition of 
settlement I have considered in another place. I have now only to 
deal with those he makes use of in favour of union rating. 

The whole case of the union raters, both before the Committee of 
1847 and in the reports, had been based on the supposition, un- 
supported, as we have seen, by facts, that a system of clearances 
and depopulation was rife throughout this country. Mr. Coode's 
report was not published until February, 1851. The evidence 
taken before the Committee had been before him since 1847, and 
the first set of the reports for at least two years. There can 
be no doubt of his having subjected them to that searching scrutiny 
that he seems to have applied to everything that could have the 
remotest bearing on the subject he had t^ien in hand. It may 
then be safely assumed that it was not without careful examination, 
and full and sufficient reason, that he abandoned, as exaggerated 
and imtenable, the great close parish case, about which so much 
had been said and written. In so doing, Mr. Coode threw aside, 
as untenable, the only apparently valid argument that had hitherto 
been brought forwara in favour of abolishing the parochial system 
in England. 

In page 156 of his report, he says : — 

'^ In one respect the mischievous operation of the settlement 
" laws has been exaggerated, namely, as increasing the depopula- 
" tion of parishes, or, in the modern phrase, the ' formation of 
" close parishes.' 

" It is impossible to resist the evidence that, before the settle- 
'^ ment law of the 14 Car. II. was enacted, the process of depopu- 
" lation had been in operation more openly, more vigorously, more 
" extensively, than ever since, and with the direct concurrence of 
" the law, which made the maintenance of old cottages and the 
" erection of new ones a burden, a difficulty, and often an impos- 
" sibility." " Tbe great operation in the way of the conversion of 
'^ land in tillage into pasture about a century earlier is well 
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" known." " A closer examination would probably show that the 
" present operation is commonly exaggerated." 

Before entering on the aimiments in favour of union rating, 
which Mr. Ooode adduces in nis report, I shall gire an extract 
from his evidence before the Lords' Committee on the burdens on 
land. 

He here gives it as his distinct opinion that no alt&ratian in tlie 
parochial areas ofratifig and ohargeability is necessary, in order to 
carry out the plan which he is advocating of the aljolition of 
settlement and removal^ his words are these >^ 

{A. 6728.) '^ It would be quite ^sible, with the abolition of the 
^^ law of settlement, to keep the Inirden of relieving all the poor 
** found in a district as rnucn locali2sed as it is now. If it should 
'* be considered indispensable that the parish is to remain the ele- 
^' mentary district for the purposes of the poor laws-^whieh I do 
^^ not, however, think a good plan — the parish might still make 
^* the rates as now, and relief might be administered to all destitute 
^' persons within the parish by the boards of guardians, as it is 
" now." 

Having thus ignored the close parish case, and acknowledged 
that no necessity exists for abolishing parochial chargealnlity, even 
if the other changes he proposes are carried out^ and having allowed 
(pa^e 134 of his report) that a union rating ^ would be reasonably 
'* oojected to in all cases where great change would be effected by it 
<^ in'the respective burdens of the parishes," Mn Coode enters upon 
his advocacy of union rating under considerable difiBcnlties* 

He attempts, however, to argue the union rating scheme on its 
own merits, and from his intimate acquaintance with all its advo- 
cates amonff the poor»law officials, we ma;jr safely conclude that he 
has omitted no single point that could improve his case. If he 
fails then in finding arguments to support the scheme, that 
failure may be considerea signal and decisive. I shall examine 
them, then, singly and in detail. 

Ist. His first argument (page 184) is an odd one. He says it 
is '< the simplest plan," and he seems to lay great stress on this 
simplicity. 

When a man stands starving and destitute in the streets of 
London, the simplest plan by which he can obtain a loaf ef bread 
is to seize one at the first baker's shop he sees^ and carry it off 
with him. 

His simplicity would meet with little sympathy irom the magis« 
trate, and I think no one would propose an Act of Parliament for 
the sake of '^ realizing this most simple of ammgemmts." 

Mr. Coode appears to have forgotten to explain in what respect 
a system of union rating would be simpler than the parocoial 
rating now in force. 



Argument the 3n<f.-^Mr. Coode's next ailment (pa/^e 141) is 
as follows : — " In the union oommon ftind^ especially ot a union 
" for rating, we have the strictest application known to our law of 
^' the soundest, and safest, and most approved principle of repre- 
** sentation (ifoin^ with taxation. Every ratepayer has his voice in 
^* the election ofthe guardian, who is to tax him and spend the 
^' tax, and every ratepayer, too, has votes adjusted by oomulation 
" to his share of taxation in the parish/' 

If Mr« Coode bad been arguing in favour of the present system 
of parochial rating, he coula not have used a stronger or more 
effective argament. He continues :— 

" The union raises the fund, the union expends it, and every in- 
'^ dividual who contributes to it has his share in the control pro- 
*^ portionate to his contribution." If we substitute the wordj^amA 
&r wiion we again have an admirable argument for the continu- 
ance of the present system. Or if we say the county raises the 
fiind, the county expends it, &c. £c., we are equally well provided 
with an argument in favour of an extension of the poor's^rate assess- 
ment to the area of the county. 

Srd Argument, (p. 142) : — '* By converting a union of mrishes 
" into a union for rating, the separation of the interests of tne seve- 
^^ ral jparishes is put an end to. and the union becomes to all intents 
^' and purposes a single paristi.'* Complete your argument, Mr. 
Coode, and tell 'us if the heavier burdened of those " single pa- 
" rishes" will tolerate the "unequal pressure of thepoor^s rate?'' 
Will the cry for equalization be hushed, because in lieu of single 
parishes, you have combined and powerfiil bodies demanding an 
equalization ? When the rights of private property no longer in- 
terfere with the projects of the ^alizer, what shall avert a 
central administration of local affairs, or protect us from the oter- 
grown bureaucracy that it would render necessary ? 

4:th Argument (p. 143) : — " Now the Commissioners of the 
" Poor Law Inquirf ," says Mr. Coode, " completely set at rest all 
'' question as to the superiority of management, and of the oon- 
*' sequent economy in expense, and of success in the prevention of 
** pauperism in tne largest parishes over all others. As to the 
*^ expense of the poor, they show from an examination of the returns 
« of 1831, for all England, that, 
"The 100 absolutely largest ytLrishes, containing a population 

" of 3,196,064, give 6^. 7d. per head. 
" The 100 intermediate parishes, containing a population of 

" 19,841, give 16*. per head. 
" The 100 foflr^parishes, from which poor-rate returns are made, 

" with a population of 1,708, give 1/. 11*. 11 Jrf. per head. 
" Having no more recent retnms oif the proportions of pauperism, 
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" they'' (the Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry) "refer to those of 
" 1803 and 1813; and they show that; 



The average number of Per- ) 
sons relieved was, in the > 
100 Largest Parishes ^ ^ ) 

100 Intermediate ditto. • • 

100 Smallest ditto 



In 1803. 



1 in 16; or 6i per cent. 
1 in 10; or 10 „ „ 

1 in 6, or 16^ ;; ;; 



In 1813. 



1 in 18; or 7} per cent. 

lin 8; or 121 „ „ 
1 in 4; or 25 y, ;; 



I 



The Increase of 
Pauperism on 
Population from 
1803 to 1813; 
was 



In 100 
Largest Parishes. 



1) per cent. 



In 100 

Intermediate 

(Parishes. 



\ per cent. 



In 100 
Smallest Parishes. 



8i per cent. 



" Proving;" says Mr. Coodc; " that expenditure, the number of 
" pauperS; and the rate of increase of pauperism; were far the least 
" in tne parishes of largest population; intermediate in the parishes 
'^ of intermediate population; and far the greatest in the parishes of 
" least population." 

It is not worth while to go back so far as this table extends : but 
all the statistics, in the Appendices of populous (open) and thinly 
peopled (close) parishes, show that the former were rated far higher 
than the latter in 1815 : and, although the excess has been much 
reduced of late yearS; that populous parishes still usually pay the 
highest poor's rates. 

The 100 absolutely largest Parishes in JEngland. 

The greater part of the 100 absolutely largest parishes lie in 
Northumberland; Cumberland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, and seve- 
ral of the other northern counties. The district which they comprise 
is, no doubt, lower rated than any other agricultural district in Eng- 
land. Some have attributed this fact to the circumstance of these 
^* absolutely largest varishes^^ having been divided, for the support 
of their poor (under tne 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 12), into townships con- 
siderably smaller than the average of Englisn parishes. These are 
among the very parishes described in that Act which, ^^by reason 
'^ of their largeness, could not reap the benefit of the 43rd of Eliza- 
'^ beth," and in which, before their division into townships, pauperism 
had increased to such a degree as to call for legislative interference. 

If any inference then can be drawn from the 100' absolutely 
largest parishes, it is certainly not in favour of very extended 
areas of^rating. 
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The 100 least Parishes in England. 

I have taken a number of them out of the censuS; and I find 
that they generally lie in the heart of some ancient^town or city. 
The parishes comprised in the city of Worcester, for example, 
contain in the whole more than 6,000 acres. 

These parishes are all moderately rated for the support of their ' 
poor, except two or three of the smallest of them. There are 5 

Sarishes in Worcester which contain respectively 7 acres, 9 acres, 
acres, 12 acres, and 12 acres, and these 43 acres contained at the 
census of 1851 no less than 4,721 persons, so that the population 
is packed into them at the rate of 107 persons per acre, it is not 
to be wondered at that the smallest of them, St. Alban, 
should have been compelled to apply frequently for a rate in aid 
from its neighbours. 

In the city of London there is another parish, of the heavy rates 
of which much has been said and written — the parish of St. Nicholas 
Olave, which consists solely of 51 houses. 

Such exceptional cases prove that areas of 8 acres, 7 acres, 
9 acres, or even 12 acres, are too small to support separately their 
own poor ; but they are of no use in deciding the question as to 
whether unions are to be preferred, as areas of chargeability, to the 
average size of our parochial boundaries. 

There is one radical defect in several of Mr Coode's arguments. 
The poor's rate is ^treated in them as if it were a poll tax, while in 
truth it is a rate wholly levied on real property, and by its pressure 
upon that alone can it be measured. Any argument based on the 
expenditure per head on the population is useless, and can, at 
best, only lead to mystification. For instance, let us suppose a 
seaport town which pays in two following years precisely the same 
sum to the poor rates. We coimt the inhabitants in the first year 
when the port is empty and the town is in its ordinary state. The 
amount expended is 20«. per head. On the same day in the following 
year we again take our census. A regiment has just arrived to 
embark for foreign service, and the port from contrary winds is quite 
full of shipping. It is assize time. Justices, jurors, lawyers, and 
witnesses are ail there, the militia are out in the town for training. 
Navigators are there making new docks, or a new railway station. 
Building is going on to a large extent, and in fact the number of 
persons in the town on that day is precisely double that of last year. 
Mr. Coode may say there is a vast improvement, the poor's rate is 
now only lO^. per nead on the ipopulation. The ratepayer knows 
better, he knows that the sum he pays is precisely the same this 
year and the last. If the Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry had 
given us the rate in the pound in 1831 of the 100 largest parishes 
in England, calculated on their rack rental, and shown that it 
was much less than that paid by the 100 smallest parishes, the 
argument would have been fairer; but it is nossible that as in Mr. 
Coode's next argument the results at which tney arrived znight have 
beenlsompletely reversed. 
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bth. Argument. '^^'We now come to Mr. Coode^s fifth and last 
argnment. 

^* But though there be no grounds for the oUection^ it may be 
** considered that the evidence as to single parishes is not conclu- 
'^ sive as to the manner in which the disposal of a cornmcm fund 
^' might affect an aggregate of parishes. There is not wanting 
*^ satisfactory evidence also as to this^ though the basis of com- 
*' parison is necessarily narrower. 

*^ There are ton unions for rating in Bngland^ which hare been 
^' established, some at rather remote times^ and one at least very 
" recently of large extent, and two containing each only two 
** parishes ) all these, with one exception, show a great superimty 
'^ m economy, as they also do in a comparison <» other points of 
^^ administration over the entire counties in which they are 
'* situated." 

He then gives us a 

' Table of the Expenditure of Ten tTflioas for KAtitig emupSMd with the Expedditare of the 
Ten CodfttlSi in whleh tfaey are rwpectiirely dttiat«d* 
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" If flie toM 0xpeiiditara for England and Wales had bats iMhiead in tha Nuaa prop^rtWrn m llH 
" far ratinft bear to their fMpectiYe <{ounties, it would hare been 

"InlllB ««.. 4jnth9l8LlMlmdot7,imjKmi Mving 3»99i^ll. fai tl» y«r< 

184S .«.. »,712,78e^ „ 4,911,408/. .... „ 1,198,7021* *„ 

This appears to show, that had the poo/s lUte — stranm ioppod- 
fionrMiten raised br a p<^ ttx, the diminution per head la the 
eoonties between 1832 and 1842 would have been firom U«« O^d. to 
7#* llflty or 48 p^ MEiti^i white in the unioM &x rat»§f it would 



have been from Ss. 6|^. to 5s, llfrf., only 30 per cent., an advantage 
of 13 per cent, to the counties. Mr. Coode, however, draws from 
these fiffures the above extraordinary deductions. Having nearly 
demolished the poor's rate, Mr* Ooode tries his poll tax on 
the national debt, he says : — " The vast benefit which would have 
<< hem raftliped if aU Sngland and Wala« h^d been combined in unions 
" for rating, would, during the last p^otury, hf^ve exceeded the 
" tlien amount of the national debt and its interest ; and during the 
"present ceptury have exceeded, with inter^.^t, two hundred 
" millions of pounds sterling." 

These vast benefit^ ^nd savings vanish into empty Rpace when 
the common-sense test of the rate in the pound is applied to the 
counties find incorporations, 
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' 30,021 

71,730 

67,887 

' *29,V55 

'67,983 

190,166 



£ 
158,310 
t f » • 
196,788 
t f ft 
207,870 

908,258 
151,821 

144,881 
141,1^3 

87,033 
156,053 
'^4,848 

80,S^2 
'47,650 



f 

98,565 

8,275 

26,881 
• » t • 
8,133 
» • • • 

4,986 

' '2,7»3 

3,685 

'7,979 

9,501 

909 

"9,778 

16,415 



Di£Rn*ence in the 1 
Pound in favour I 
of Counties, M. J 



Average 
1 9i 



Average 
2 5^ 



18,106,632 



098,626 



1,634,972 



122,400 



The Rates In the Pound fMiid by these Uniona fttw rating average 87 per cmt. more 
than that paid by the Counties. If the total expenditure for Fngland and Wales had 
been increased in the same proportion as the rates in the Pound, paid by these Unions 
for rating, bear to those paid by their respective Counties, it would have been, in 1847, 
£7,259,335, instead of £5,298,785— an increase of £1,900,550 in the year. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

4th. tendency op district OB UNION RATING TO PRODUCE A 
CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION OF LOCAL AFFAIRS. 

A Centralized Administration of the 'Pool's Mates, and of all 
Local Affairs, is the certain and immediate consequence of any 
disturbance of the Parochial Areas of Rating. 

One of the witnesses before the Committee of 1847, the Rev. 
Mr. Rous, appears to me to put matters on their right footing 
when he says (6612) — " I have never met with any person yet who 
" was in favour of union settlement, except as a step to a national 
^^ measure ; a national rating ; national relief in fact." 

If we consider the nature and circumstances of the 600 unions 
that Mr. Coode proposes as the proper substitute for English 
parishes, it will not appear surprising that he has failed in pro- 
ducing one reasonable argument in support of his theory. Wholly 
dissimilar as they are in size, circumstance, and population, any 
line of reasoning that might be adduced in favour of the fitness of 
^one union for the purpose might prove wholly inapplicable to the 
next. The following examples will show how hopeless is this 
difference : — 

There are in England and Wales, — 

Acres.* 
15 unions averaging 165,633 each. 
15 „ „ 2,561 „ 

There are in England and Wales, — 

Population.* 
20 unions averaging 92,508 persons in each. 
20 „ „ 8,924 „ 

With regard to rating, Mr. Pashley extracts the following state- 
ment from Mr. G. A. Hutchinson's evidence before the Lords' 
Committee on Parochial Assessment in 1850 : " A list of unions, 
*' six in each, of the six different counties of Gloucester, Lincoln, 
" Salop, Middlesex, North Riding of York, and Carnarvon, laid 
"before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, on the 

* Parliamentary Return, dated June 3rd, 1850, (moyed for by Sir Denham 

Norreys), 
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'^ 6tli of Jnne, I860; gives the following results as to the inequa- 
" lities in the thirty-six unions then tabulated." 



Average 

Rate in the 

Pound. 


Under 
Is. 


At 1*., 

above 1*., 

and under 

2s. 


Above 2s. 
underdo. 


Above Ss., 

and under 

4s. 


At4«. 


Number of Unions 


14 ' 


11 


6 


4 


1 



Thus it is clear; that if the plan proposed by Mr. Goode were 
carried out, no step would be rained towards that uniformity which 
he thinks so desiraole ; and although an arbitrary change would have 
been made in the value of at least nine-tenths of the real property 
in the kingdom, no approach to a settlement of the question would 
have been arrived at. In fact another equalization of the burden, 
and another change in value, quite as extensive and arbitrary, and 
little less unjust, would have been rendered a matter of certainty. 

The unequal distribution of the burden of the poor's rate would 
remain as apparent, and would be as much complained of as ever, 
the complainants being* then powerful and combined unions, 
instead of scattered parishes. 

In considering the propriety of any further changes in the 
unions into which the Poor Law Commissioners have divided 
England, one practical fact is worth a thousand theories. It is 
then instructive to observe that every alteration in unions, since 
their formation, Uiat has been forced on the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, or Poor Law Board, by practical experience of their 
working, has been in the same oirection as the alterations that 
became necessary on so large a scale in Ireland. They have been 
in evenr instance reductions or divisions of the original unions. 
Several of the witnesses before the Committee of 1847, and many 
who are practically acquainted with the working of the poor law, are 
of opinion that a fiirther reduction in many of the English unions 
would be of great advantage both to the ratepayers ana the poor. 

From the Eleventh Annual Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners (p. 22), I extract the followingpassage : — 

'^ We have detached the parishes ofKensington and Paddington 
'^ from the former Kensington Union, and have placed them under 
" separate boards of guardians ; the other two parishes of the 
'^ union, Fulham and Hammersmith, remain together as the 
" Fulham Union. 

" Our attention has likewise been directed to other unions, in 
'^ different parts of the country, which appeared to be inconveniently 
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'^ iMwe. or otharwm to reoqiro modification/' ^' We have reason 
^' to Delieve that aomo of toe union* in Lincolndiire in particular 
^^ contain too large an area; and that the local circumstances will, 
" in several cases, admit of their reduction. Tha recent continued 
'^ increase of pauperism in that county has, as it appeam to ua, 
^' been partly caueed by the difficulty of inspecting;, which arises 
'^ from the extent of the district placed under the superintendence 
^' of a single board of guardians. 

Mr. Chadwick, then secretary to the Poor Law Commission, was 
the ablest exponent of the views of the advocates of union rating 
before the Committee of 1847. It is to his long and repeated 
examinations and cross-examinations that we must turn to' form our 
opinion of the ultimate objects of the party he represented. What 
Mr, Chadwick propose* gradually to introduce, under the name of 
union rating^ is the total and entire abolition of every emting 
union. As well as the unions^ be proposes to take away the whole 
administrative authority of the guardians, the representatives of 
the ratepayers. That authority which Sir James Graham told 
him (0. 2049^, " which it has been the great object of the Poor 
'' Law Amendnaent Act to establish and uphold." Under the name 
of union rating, be wishes to abolish oy successive steps all ex- 
isting poor law, old as well as new, and to establish an entirely 
new system in its place. 

Mr. Chadwick says (2041), " My own information enables me to 
ff say that it would be advantageous to abolish settlement to- 
" morrow, and to make rejitfa district charged " I say a district 
" charge, because some unions have been formed capriciously under 
" circumstances of temporary expediency." He says (8203), '* in 
^* remodelling the unions the benefit would be increased by ex- 
" tending the area as far as you can." He thinks (3376), ^* the 
'^ unions should be extended to about quarter county districts. In 
" the rural districts be would probably unite five, six or eight 
" unions in one." 

With regard to the metropolitan unions, (which have been re- 
peatedly divided and reduced in size, since their formation, both by 
the Poor Law Commissioners and the Poor Law Board, from sheer 
practical necessity,) he says (2046), " I should not flinch from the 
^^ repommendation that the management of relief in the metropolis 
" should be placed under one authority." 

We have now before us Mr. ChadwicVs idea of the sort of dis- 
tricts necessary for carrying out his plan. We have every trace of 
the present porocbial and even union boundaries cleared away ; and 
we nave England and Wales arbitrarily divided, for a centralized 
government, into about 200 districtja, resembling in every respect 
the departments of revolutionary France. It must not liowever bo 
supposed that Mr. Chadwick intends each of these departments 
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permanently to maintain its own poor. (2391.) Mr. Chadwick 
reads a letter, with the opinions expressed, in which he says ho 
concurs, although lie tJdnks the first step must he taken on the 
existing averages y and the results must he gTadually amved at. 
'Jlie letter says, — " I do not see why an equalization" (of poor rates) 
" may not be made everywhere, when upon due investigation, 
" upon competent authority, the unfairness could he clearly proved 
" to exist. 1 do not see why some equalization of the hurden of 
" maintaining the poor throughout the country might not, in 
" certain cases, and at certain periods, upon good cause shown, ha 
^^ made between the unions themselves." 

Mr. Chadwick (2391) allows, that by ^^ unfairness'^ he means 
simply *^ ineqtialityr 

Ihis evidence leaves no doubt that Mr. Chadwick proposes 
to equalize the poor's rates throughout the country, since the in- 
equality or ^^ unfairness " as he calls it, could certainly be as easily 
proved to exist between unions under a union system, as between 
parishes under the parochial one. 

Mr. Chadwick says (2117), that he thinks a national rate would 
be dangerous, as it would be " exposed to extensive and powerful 
" public clamour, ^^ *' I cannot but see and believe that in the 
" jyresmt state of things j a national rate would be attended with 
great danger." 

How long Mr. Chadwick would allow " this present state ofthinas^^ 
to last it is difficult to say ; but it is absurd to suppose that the abo- 
lition of settlement, attended by an extension of tne area of rating to 
quarter county districts, combined with the proposition that all 
inequality of rating is ^^ unfair," and that " some equalization of 
" the burden of maintaining the poor throughout the country" 
ought to take place even between these quarter county unions, 
whenever " inequality" can be shown to exist, can mean any thing 
but the most rapid approach to a national administration of 
local rates that " public clamour" will permit. 

It is therefore quite clear that the quarter county districts are 
only meant as departments for the convenience of a centralized 
administration of local government, and are not intended to remain 
as separate areas of chargeability and rating. 

Mr. Chadwick makes no secret of his dislike to the gixardians 
and other unpaid local authorities. He says : — 

(0, 2049.) " I have never recommended or relied upon any- 
*^ thing but a staff of responsible paid officers. I believe you might 
" get officers of a higher character, and increase the responsibility, 
" and diminish the danger of abuse by increasing the staif. I be- 
" lieve that there is no expense more serious than the expense of 
" irresponsible administration. My belief is that the cost of the 

i 
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'' irresponsible looal administration is, at this time, full ft million a 
" year to the country, upon the five miUions of poor rates, without 
" any corresponding advantages in respect to the administration of 
" relief itself," He proposes to vest the whole administration in 
paid officers. He says (A, 3116), " You would get more respon- 
" sibility and greater attention ; you would get mora knowleage ; 
" you would get better action ; and altogether you would greatly 
" improve the administration of relief, in proportion as you threw 
" the initiation of it upon properly qualified, paid, responsible 
" officers. At the same time I should say thi>t for machmery of 
*' that kind you would want, freouently, more discretion; I mean 
" a higher order of officers, to avoid the blunders into which igno- 
^^ rant and incapable men have i^illen from time to time ; but it 
" would frequently bo well worth while to pay fop a higher order 
" of officers. 

He says (A. 2118), That he would still allow the guardians — (if 
gniardians could be found) — to meet perhaps once a month " to 
" supervise rather than to initiate." After taking the whole power 
from them, and placing it in the hands of his own people, he 
' would still kindly allow tlie representatives of the ratepayers the 
privilege of meeting to inspect the books, nnd to see what he had 
done with their money, ana how he had treated their poor neigh- 
bours. But he would allow of no interference with his diicrciion 
and that of his nominees. 

This would not be a more tyranical and fundamental breaking 
up of the long-estabhshed English system of representative govern- 
ment, than if Her Majesty's ministers were empowered to mako 
and enforce any laws they pleased, leaving the House of Commons, 
as representatives of the people, the power of meeting from time 
to time, at long intervals, to super cise, but on no account tp inter- 
fere with their proceedings. 

Mr. Chadwick has now laid down a definite plan for future poor- 
law legislation : — 

1st. Destroy parochial self-government. 

2nd. Abolish all local unpaid officers. 

3rd. Divide England into extended districts for the convt)- 

nience of central administration. 
4th. Place the whole administration in the hands of paid 

officials. 
5th. Equalize, by gi^adual steps, the poor's rate over the whole 

country. 

This dominant central authority was not to be proposed at 
once. The first step was to be union chargoability, Avith contribu- 
tions on the present parochial averages. It was to he cautiously 



int^'oduced; step by niopy ^^ with reference to the state of public 
" opinion, and the vi^ws of parties interested, prevailing m tbe 
country." 

Ignatius Loyola himself did not lay down a more subtle scheme 
for the attainment of wealth and power by his order, than did the 
astute secretary to the Poor Law Commission for the establish- 
ment of a dominant bureaucracy. 

WHAT IS TUB BILL RECRNTLY INTRODUCED INTO PARLIAMENT, 
IF IT BE NOT A FIRST INSTALMENT OF MR. CHADWICK'S 
SCHEME ? 

I cannot conclude this subject without ipentioning that Sir Josi^Jx 
Child, in his New Discourse on Trade, published in 1669, asserts, 
that the ra(iical error of our poor law is the leaving it to the care 
of every parish to maintain their own poor on}y. He proposes 
that the poor sliould beu^anaged by seventy Commissioners y to be 
entitjied Fathers of the Poor. They were to be entrusted with very 
enlarged magisterial authority, and to hare the power of assessing 
every parish, and putting the propeeds into their common treasury.* 

Upon this plan Sir Frederic Edei) (p. 180) makes the following 
ro marks ; — 

" Poors rates of ten millions a year would he less intolerable 
" than seventy municipal despots, for such I conceive his ' seventy 
" fathers of the poor * would have been, (as much as the seventy 
" tyrants of Athens"). He also says, ^^Itnist if any future political 
" projector should hereafter recommend thp converting of parochial 
" administnUion into iruiuisitorial police j that his advice will he 
^' equally nnsttccessfuV 

Tendency of Union Bating to produce a National Bate in tlie 
Case oflforwich, S^c, 

There i3 fortunately ii> onp pf the lleports that we have been 
consiicltnnng soine evidence vy^hich bears precisely on tliis point. 
From Mr. a' Beckett's account of the Norwich Union, consisting qf 
forty-three ]mrishes, long united by a local Act for settling and 
rathig, we obtain another most convincing proof of the feilure of 
tlie system of union rating, as well as of its certain tendency to 
produce a national rate. 

We will take Mr. a' Beckett's own words :— 

^' Tlio case of Norwich is one pf those which presents, in my 
" opinion, the chief if not the only difficulty in coming to a satis- 
^•' factory adjusfrniont of the questions of rating, removal and settle- 
^' ment. Scarcely any thing short of a national rate would relieve 
" Norwich from the enormous pressure of the burden of the poor, 
" who amounted last summer to 10,000 in number out of a popula- 
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" tion of 60,000, and who are not maintained at a less cost than 
" £60,000 to the city and those closely adjoining parishes which 
" form the union. 

" The vast quantity of poverty existing in Norwich may be 
" attributed in some degree to the decline of the manufactures, by 
" which great numbers of the population have been thrown out of 
'^ employ " 

Again he says : — " The subject of rating is beset with difficulty 
" as far as Norwich is concerned, for its parishes are already 
" uniteU for the support of the poor, and whatever advantages are 
" to he derived from the union system^ it is now in tJie possession 
" of. This system^ is found to be wholly inadequate as a remedy 
" lor the evils of which Norwich complains, and it is, therefore, no 
" matter of surprise that the ratepayers should look to a national 
" rate as their only hope of deliverance from the very heavy burden 
^' under which they are suffering." 

Mr. Hotson, a gentleman in the employment of the Poor Law 

Commission, whose evidence before the Committee of 1847 was 

. strongly in favour of Mr. Chadwick's plan, pointed particularly to 

. Norwich as an example of a union in which the system proposed 

to be made general had been fully tried. 

He omitted, however, to say, that in no union in England is 
pauperism more rife, rates more oppressive, ari4 discontent more 
universal than in Norwich, where this supposed panacea for all 
evils had been for nearly a century and a half in full operation, 

Duiing the latter ena of the last century, before the great rise 
in the poor rates took place, it was known as one of the most pau- 
pex*ized places in England, and during the thirteen years ending 
1796 its poor rates averaged £19,270* per annum. 

It is more than probable that if the local Act which united these . 
forty-three parishes were repealed, the pauperism which has so 
long oppressed Norwich would be mitigated. The ffreat increase 
of local and individual interest, v^hich would be called into action, 
would certainly produce great general benefit, although the rates 
in some of the parishes might be permanently and perhaps unfairly 
increased thereby. 

Mr. a'Beckett next visits Great Yarmouth ;t he says of this 
union, — " The circumstances of Great Yarmouth resemble those of 
" Norwich, though the evils complained of in the latter place 
" exist in a very mitigated degree, but still to a sufficient extent 
" to create great dissatisfaction among the ratepayers." 

At a meeting of the Board of Guardians, it was resolved unani- 



♦ Eden, 
t Great Yarmouth is a single parisli, but so populous as to be equivalent to a 
union for rating. 
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inously, " That the existing hiws of settlement and removal, and 
" also the laws relating* to the making and levying- jjoor rates, 
*' are unfair, unequal, inexpedient, and indefensible, and ought to be 
" abolished. That in the opinion of thishoQ,rd a national ratylis as- 
" sentially necessary, and ought to be conceded by the legislavure." 
Mr. a'Beckett candidly states after his visit to Norwich, that the 
union system is wholly inadequate to meet a pressure on the ra'es ; 
that " scarcely any thing but a national rate '' can relieve a un'on 
placed under its deleterious influence, and that even at Yarmouth, 
without the mass of pauperism which presses so heavy on Norwich, 
it produces " evils sufficient to create great dissatifiliaction among 
the ratepayers." In one point, however, Norwich, Yarmouth, and 
Mr. a'Beckett and common sense, seem all to agree, vi25. that an 
equal union rating once adopted, a still more extended area of 
rating becomes an immediate and an indispensable necessity. If 
the unequal pressure of the burden of the poor rates on adjoining 
parishes be an injustice which requires a legislative remedy, nothing 
can prevent the application of the same remedy to unions similarly 
situated, when you shall have brought them to the position of 
mere large parishes. The principle of equalization once admitted, 
it will be in vain to endeavour to convince the ratepayers of Nor- 
wich that they ought to pay seven shillings* in the pound, while 
an adjoining union is perhaps paying only a quarter of that amount. 
The difficulties and difference of opinion, . which respect for the 
rights of property, combined with the varied- interest-s of the differ- 
ent parishes, occasion, whenever the Boards of Guardmns are pressed 
to pass a resolution on the subject of rating, disappear at Yarmouth 
and Norwich, and the boards become unanimous m their attack 
upon the public resources. Until now. Boards of Guardians have 
been powerless for any combined external action. Each union has 
been at peace with its neighbours. But let union rating once be- 
come the law, and the Board of Guardians of every populous town 
(with parliamentary representation) will become a combined, 
steadfast and determined advocate of a national rat/3, which neigh- 
bouring unions, less powerful, less populous, and not so fully 
represented, will not long be able to resist. , 

* On rateable, not real value. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

6tii. on the enormous confiscation of real property 
THAT Would liE occasioned by Union rating. 

The whole subject df riiting' is in tlie loiip tun a question of 
property, and upon property any loss cjausea by a change miist 
ultimately rest. Por several yeafs however the chief loss would 
undoubtedly be borne by the tenatits, as they could not expect that 
an alteration in the rates would bring- about an immediate re- 
adjustment of rents. 

What then will be the effect of union rating on the proprietor, 
larc^e or small, of lands or houses ? The system of parochial ratinp; 
for the support of the parochial poor, as established by the 39th and 
43rd of Elizabeth, has formed for more than 250 years an intrinsic 
(art of the titles of real property in England. Like the tithe, it 
las been a main consideration in every purchase, m every settle- 
ment, in every lease, in every legacy, in every annuity ^ In evevy 
one of the many tfiousand transactions based upon the security 
of land or houses, which have been taking j)lace Weekly in 
this island for two centuries and a half. It is no lig^ht thing' to 
interfere, in an experimehtal mood, with the ris^hts and the titles 
of every holder of real property throughout the kingdom. Nothing 
short of the national safety, unattainable by less violent means, 
could possibly excuse such flagrant injustice as would be perpe- 
trated by equal union rating. If the rates of a parish be raised 
2s, Qd. in the pound by union rating, it is clear tnat the market- 
able value of the whole of the real property contained in it will be 
thereby reduced one-eighth in value. The effect of it would then 
very frequently be, absolutely to confiscate without reason or 
remorse often one-eighth or one-tenth of the whole property in one 
parish, in order to give it, without any just or even assignable 
reason, to the proprietors of some other parish. The whole 
crime, for which proprietors of the first parish are to bo mulcted, 
would frequently be, that by great care and attention for a series 
of years to the welfare of their poor, — by providing them with work 
in winter, by charitably guaranteed societies for clothing, for 
fuel, and for medical aid; by plans for enabling the wife and 
daughters to add their little earnings to the scanty family pittance ; 
by careful superintendence and timely aid in the hours of adversit}^, 
— this parish has reduced its rates to a minimum, while the well- 
being and comfort of its poorer population have attained a 
maximum amount. The proprietors oi the second parish might 
have established a claim (in tne opinioQ of the advocates of union 
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rating) to the confiscated property, by their wilful and determined 
neglect of the poor of their parish, and by their having; perhaps . 
peri)etuated among them all the abuses and all tlie consequent 
pauperism of 1830. If union rating were established, and the rates 
of the first parish were raised only 2s, in the pound, that parish 
would be decimated, and would hand orer, in effect, one house in 
ten, and one acre in ten^ as a reward for the misconduct of the 
seconds 

Let us next suppose a case of two young men inheriting ii>neigh- 
bouring parishes estates worth, after deducting out-goings, £8,000 
each. In Smith's parish the rates are low, in Jones's they are 
high — equal union rating is established, and the rates in Smith's 
parish are thereby increased 2s. Gd. in the pound, while a similar 
deduction takes place in the rates on Jones s property, and, hociis 
poetis^ Smith finds, to his astonishment, that ho is worth but 
£7,000, while Jones's property has become by the same trans- 
action worth £9,000. In other words. Smithes £1,000 has been 
confiscated by the wisdom of Parliament and given to Jones, for 
no assignable reason, unless it be to try a^in an experiment which 
has been shown to have fiiiled signally wnenever it has been tried, 
both in olden times and in our own days. And yet Smith's father, 
when he invested with pride the earnings and savings of a long life 
of trial and privation in this small landed property for his son, did 
80 in the full confidence that the title to it was founded on the long 
established laws of England, in confidence that by the Parliament 
of Great Britain the rights of property in this realm would be 
maintained, and that his son would not be phmdered of his hardly 
earned gains for the benefit of a stranger, or for the satisfaction of 
some who may wish to try a few interesting experiments in the art 
of government. Such mignt well be tried under an absolutism, 
but not with impunity. The confidence of a nation must be shaken 
in nilers experimentalizing on the titles of men's estates, and the 
selling value of everv acre of land in the country deteriorated. 
Under our represenianve system how could the member, whom 
Smith has helped to return as representative of his interest in 
Parliament, justify the vote which would have struck away at one 
blow a large portion of his constituent's property ? 

I must here quote Mr. Pashleys opinion of the efiocts of Union 
rating, he says, (p. 330) : " In some unions the effect would be to 
" increase the rate on some of the parishes to an amount many 
'^ times greater than that which such parishes had previously paid ; 
^' it would in many unions raise the rate on parishes, which have 
" heretofore maintained their poor at an expense of less than half 
"the average of the burden throughout England, to double the 
" amount ot that average. It seems to me that a sufficient ground 
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"for rejecting such a proposal is found in the fact that in many of the 
"districts which it would subject to an entirely new burden, the 
" rates would be thus increased from an amount much below, to 
" an amount greatly exceeding the, average rate of the whole 
" country. This test may justly be considered as decisive against 
" the adoption of the union area of taxation." 

Again (p. 336), he says : " Powerless for good, as the substituted 
" (union) system would be, in various important classes of cases of 
" existing inequality and hardship, it would, nevertheless, in imother 
" class of cases (equally entitled to consideration in any alteration of 
" the law) be irresistible for evil, in producing sudden, violent, and 
" wholly unnecessary disturbance of actual burdens. The change 
"would, in truth, overturn and confound all existing ^ rights and 
^' duties attached to the possession of property in respect of pa- 
" rochial rates, and would do this, too, witn a rudeness and injus- 
" tice so gross and unendurable, that, as is admitted by an apologist 
" of the project, it would be requisite for some of the existing 
" unions to be entirely reconstructed (remodelled) before they could 
" endure the shock of so sudden and violent an attack and devas- 
" tation." 

Mr, Coode, himself, allows (p. 189) that union rating, "if effected 
" at once, would involve a sudden and violent increase of burden in 
" many of the smaller parishes, without equivalent advantage to 
" any. A plan, which has been adopted in the bill recently intro- 
duced into JParliament, is, however, proposed by him anS some 
other authorities for rendering the change unobjectionable. Of 
course, the reader will at once exclaim, " They have some well 
digested plan of compensation to propose ! We can do nothing 
in England without compensation ; thank God, we live in a free 
land ! No private property has ever yet been talcen from a British 
subject, for public purposes, without its full value being awarded 
to him ! The holders of black slaves received twenty millions for 
compensation ! Even the Palace Court lawyers were allotted 
compensation ! No Chancery abuse which has festered for centu- 
ries in the withers of the nation can be rooted out without com- 
pensation being granted to those who are in receipt of its time- 
honoured,- but unhallowed profits ! Even in doubtful cases the 
British Parliament has always preferred to stretch a point on the 
side of liberality 1 The largest and richest city in the world must 
be content with dear and muddy water, until some happy plan for 
compensating existing water companies for sums spent in par- 
liamentary litigation can be agreed on ? No one can venture 
to hint at an interference with the rights and titles of the whole real 
property of the nation without granting that compensation which is 
thought indispensable in cases like these- The advocates of union 
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rating have no doubt some well-digested plan of compensation to 
propose. The parishes that gain will, by some simple process, make 
good the amount to the losers. All will be right enough when 
the plan comes out ! The old English plan of compensation !" 

But what will be the surprise of the reader when he finds that 
this old English principle is here to be discarded, and a foreign plan 
substituted in its stead ? — the very plan adopted in the old nursery 
tale of the Frenchman's horse : This animal was to be taught to 
live on a straw a day, and the plan by which this object was to be 
attained, was by reducing so gradually the quantity of his food that 
the horse would not be aware of it. xes, it is by this same precious 
plan that the English nation are to be reconciled to the confiscation 
of lands and houses to the amount of uncalculated millions. It is 
proposed to palliate the injustice by extending it over a series of 
years; Mr. Copde says (p. 137) : " The attainment of the last 
*^ sta^e might be postponed to any time thought prudent^ 7, 10, 20, 
" 100 years, if thought proper J^ Why make this distinction, Mr. 
Coode, between thought prudent, and thought proper ? If it were 
proper to do it at all, it would not be imprudent to do it at once. 
1,000 years is not too long to postpone the perpetration of a gross 
injustice. 

Let us see what would be the eflfect on property if this principle 
were adopted, and if the rates within a union were to be equal- 
ized in 10 years. 

Take a man with a property of 800 acres. His rates are to be 
increased 2s. 6d, in the poundf. The victim cries out, and no won- 
der, that they are going to take 100 acres of his land away from 
him. " Do not complain," says Mr. Coode, '^ we have no thoughts 
*' of doing so — this would be ' an arbitrary interference rvith 
" existing arrangements ' — ^we will not do this ; but I'll tell you 
"how we will manage it, we will take a 10-acre field from you 
" every year for the next ten years, and I am sure you cannot 
" grumble at that." 

The confiscations that followed the battle of CuUoden were 
trivial compared with the immense mass of real property that 
would at once change hands if this violent and unjust ipeasure 
were to pass. The suflFerers in the former case were rebels ; in 
this instance the blow would fall most heavily on holders of land 
and houses in the most charitable and best-managed parishes in 
England* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



NATIONAL RATING. 

There is a wide difierence between national rating and a central 
administration of local rates. The first ])lan may be supported by 
many powefful arguments. The latter would be an intolerable and 
tttltnitigatcd oppression. It is to the latter system that union rating 
must ilnmedlately hurry us. A plan for nalional rating was brought 
forward before the Committees of both Houses, by Mr. Coppock, 
clerk of the Stockport Uliion, on behalf of a society composed of the 
cletks of the unions in the raatiufacturing district of which Man- 
chestef is the centre. This includes great part of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, and contains a population of 
2,000,000 iovls. 

It appears that these gefitlettien have been in the habit of meeting 
sereral times iti the year to consider and discuss questions of poor- 
law legislatioli. 

Their plan, as might be expected, is complete in itself; it is 
thoroughly intelligible, it is capable of being supported by powerful 
arguments, and if it were successful, it would accomplish a thorough 
settlement of the question. 

They begin boldly and openly, by the proposals — 

1st. That the law of settlement be wholly abolished. 
2nd. That all poor rates be wholly abolished. 
3rd. That all county and parochial officers, including gnar- 
dians^ be wholly abolished. 

Having thus a clear field before them, the new plan proposed to be 
introduced is as follows : *— 

That all persons requiring relief, in Enpjland, Ireland, and Scotland, 
be supported upon one uniform system, out of the consolidated fund. 

That the whole poor-law administration be vested in the govern- 
menti and conducted by a branch of the Home Office to be devoted 
to that purpose, with a responsible head in the House of Commons. 

That all patronage connected with the administration of the poor 
laws be vested in th« govem^ient. 

That the country be divided into districts of at least five tiliions 
each, a stipendiary chairman, with plenary powers, to be appointed 
to every district ; under him in each union a clerk, relieving officers, 
governor, surgeons, taskmaster, schoolmaster, nurse and porter. 

That all county rates, bridges, and roads, and other matters 
that come out of the poor rates — including, I presume, the police- 
be placed under the same management. 
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'riiis plan once carried, and the local self-government of England, 
which has survived revolutions, wars, and changes of dynasty, 
is gone, and for ever, The dominant centralization of France, 
Austria, and Prussia, must henceforth be omnipotent in England. 

The very similar system at which Mr^^Chadwick proposes to 
arrive by successive steps (p. 98). beginning by what he calls union 
rating aiid settlementi is open to every objection that can be urged 
agdinst the ofie we are now considering. Mr. Coppock's plan has 
many redeeming points. 

Ist* Mr. Coppock proposes to abolish the present poor's rate, and 
to make the relief of the poor a national charge, whDe the union 
ratitig plan Would continue all the local burdens, as at present, on 
real property ftlone, at the same time that they would destroy all local 
control over the expenditure. 

2nd. Mr. Coppock proposes to abolish the whole of the law ex- 
penses and professional charges attendant on county, borough, and 
parochial valutttions, and the appeals therefrom ; and to relieve the 
local ratepayers of the cost of a number of county, union and parochial 
paid officers, as well as of the cost of collecting the various rates*— all 
of which, under Mr. Chadwick's plan, would be left untouched. 

3rd. Mr. Coppock does not propose to mock the guardians by 
permitting them to meet at long intervals to supervise, after he has 
taken from them all control over the expenditure of their rates^ and 
^1 power of relieving the poo^ of the parishes they represents 

Mr. Chfidwick's plan, to which union rating is the first and certain 
step, is open to every possible objection that can be urged against that 
we are now considering, without offering any one of its advantages. 
One party proposes openly to introduce centralization ; the other, to 
smuggle it in, by successive but certain steps, under another natne. 
The eventual difference would be that Mr. Coppock would make the 
poor a " national chargct* while the union rating plan will lead to a 
" centralixed administration of local rates i" both plans ahketby destroy 
ing the parochial system of self-government, strike at the real source 
of British independence and British freedom. 

Some of the evils of a national rating are so ably handled by Mr. 
G. C. Lewis, in his evidence before the Lords' Committee on paro- 
chial assesdments^ in 1 850^ that I cannot refrain from quoting the 
following passages : — 

" There ar€ certain subjects in which unquestionably local manage- 
" ment is preferable to national management ; and the advantages 
" of local management^ as compared with national management, 
" may be so great as to outweigh the inconveniences arising from the 
" exclusive incidence of thfe tax upon real property. The relief of 
" the t^oor appears to me to furnish one very remarkable example of 
'• that state of things, particularly the current relief of destitution, as 
*' it wises in every parish^ 
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" Where the tax is a local one, and the expenditure is managed 
" by the ratepayers, there is an obvious interest in keeping down 
'* the expenditure ; but where the tax is a general one, the share 
" which each locaUty contributes to that tax is so impalpable, that 
" the interest of the locality is to obtain as large a sum as the trea- 
'* sury will grant them, in comparison with other localities ; at all 
" events, they say, ' if such a parish obtained such a sum, it is not 
" ' fair that we should not obtain an equal sum/ All classes of the 
*' community concur in that intent. In the first place, there is the 
*' pauper class, who natursdly seek to obtain as much as they can — 
" whether from the treasury or the local ratepayers. The middle 
•' classes would join in promoting any appropriation of money which 
'* would have the effect of pajdng the wages of their labourers out of 
** the national treasury ; the shopkeepers would also concur in an 
" application for a grant which would increase the custom at their 
" shops J and the higher classes of society, landlords, and persons of 
" that description, if they found that any grant was likely to be 
" made which would facilitate the payment of rents or tithe, or any 
*' other payment due to them, would certainly not be backward' in 
" enforcing the application ; — therefore, there is an interest in every 
*' locality in obtaining as large a share of the national charity as 
" possible ; and wherever that experiment has been tried on a large 
" scale, its effects have been shown in so very decisive, and in so 
*' very immediate a manner, that the experiment has not been of very 
** long duration ; and, therefore, we have not the experience of many 
" years in any case to refer to. But it cannot be doubted that such 
'* a system would lead to an enormous increase of the burden of 
" maintaining the poor ; and that it would ultimately impose upon 
*^ all the locsd inhabitants a much larger sum in the shape of national 
** taxation than they would otherwise pay in the shape of poor rates ; 
" moreover, it would lead to a most extensive demoralization of the 
" working classes ; it would go very far to disorganize society, and 
" to disturb all those relations between the working and the other 
" classes of society, upon which internal peace and good order rest. 

" I allude to such a system as w£is pursued in Ireland under the 
" Temporary Relief Act, and such a system as was pursued for a 
" short time in Paris in the national workshops under the revolu- 
" tionary government." 

Speaking of the proposal to make the affairs now subjected to local 
control a national charge, Mr. ] ^ewis says : — 

" If the building of prisons, if the maintenance of police, and 
** roads and churches, were made a national charge, there would in- 
" stantly be a claim from every part of the country to be treated 
'• with as much liberality as all the other parts; that is found in fact 
" to be the case when the custom of defraying such expenses out of 
" the central treasury is pursued. I met latelyi m a French work, 
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" with an extract from a speech of M. Thiers, which, as it illustrates 
" this point, perhaps the Committee will allow me to read. 

"In a speech made in the Chamber of Deputies on the 1 2th of 
" March, 1841, M. Thiers said: 

" Our institutions are so formed that, in order to procure a vote 
'* for a canal in the south, it is necessary to present one for the 
" north ; that, in order to obtain a road for one canton, it is ncces- 
" sary to propose one for another canton." 

" Monsieur Dunoyer, author of a work called * De la Liberte du 
*' Travail,' cites this passage (vol. i. p. 315), and makes upon it the 
" following remark : — ' These works being executed at the common 
" cost, every one wishes to have his fair share of them.' 

** Such is found to be the practical operation of this system with 
*' respect to roads and other public works in France ; it is a principle 
*' which, it is clear, would operate in every country in which the same 
" system was introduced, and therefore it behoves those who propose 
** any transfer of local expenses to the national treasury to consider 
" what will be the consequence of making the expenditure for that 
*' purpose uniform throughout the country. One of the objections to 
'* a system of local taxation and local management is its want of uni- 
" formity. This is a vaHd objection up to a certain point. Those 
** persons who object to local management have very little difficulty in 
" pointing out the inconsistencies and inconveniences and injustice which 
'* arise from a want of uniformity. On the other hand, there is this 
'* countervaiUng advantage in the want of uniformity, that it prevents 
** all the lowly taxed districts from being raised up to the highest 
" level ; it enables those districts, in which they content themselves 
" with more modest institutions and establishments, to remain at the 
" degree of efficiency which is adequate to their wants." 

A centralized administration of local rates would produce every 
one of the evils so ably exposed by Mr. Lewis. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

COlfCLUSION. 

TY^e most important European problem of the present day is how 
to check the march of cpmynunism and to promotp the welfare and 
contentment of the labouring classes. If their reasonable claiips are 
denied them, there can be no security for property and no stability in 
government. 

Education is of the utmost value, if it be accompanied by jus- 
tice ; but if education is given only to show the poor that those rights 
that the wisdom of our ancestors accorded to them are taken away ; 
if they are to open their eyes only to witness a successful struggle of 
property to throw off the burden which the proper maintenance of 
the old, the infirm* and the unfortunate has imposed upon it, it would 
be more prudent to let them remain in darkness. The feudal system 
awards, even to the Russian boor, a forced ^nbsistence when he cannot 
maintain himself. Modern poliiical economy would treat the 
labouring masses like machines, and far worse than we treat our 
cattle. Such political economy is the nurse of communism ; — it is 
antagonistic to civilization. The heads of the working men of 
England can rise, and do often rise, to rank among our merchant 
princes and manufacturing magnates. None of that weight of ancijsnt 
custom, that oppresses the people of a great part of Europe, keeps 
them down. In every town and county we see, among our leading 
men, those whose proud boast it is that they are the first of their 
families who have risen to wealth and position ; we see peers and 
prime ministers springing from such stock. But let them hot forget 
the condition of the yet struggling masses. 

There are but two ways of managing such masses. A government 
must either be prepared to feed them in an hour of emergency or to 
shoot them down. The tranquillity and content which England has 
enjoyed for many years has arisen mainly from her having adopted the 
former plan. A comparison between it and the contrary system — as 
it has been practised in France and Ireland — has already been drawn. 
Under the feeding system our country has been self- governed. Every 
man's hand has been for the law. Tlie moment you modify that 
system — the moment -you strike the long threatened blow at the poor 
man's settlement, at that law which has for 200 years been the title 
deed of his right to ** a subsistence, or the means of procuring it" — 
that moment you will be obliged, by the establishment of a nai tonal 
repressive police, to place yourself in a position to adopt the other 
alternative. You must provide yourself with a force resembling the 
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" gendarmes" of France and Austria, and the police of Ireland, to 
coerce, in case of emergency, (hose yon will have driyen tp revolt. 

The political economist would teach the lower classes thrift and 
prudence by the hard experience of want and misery. Let our lords, 
and dukes, and noble princes, our prime ministers and archbishops, 
first devise some means for teaching thrift and prudence to their own 
offspring, and let them then try similar measures on the poor* But 
let them not forget that " the misfortune or imprudence which lets q rich 
*• man down upon a lower condition, lets one who is in the lowest already 
" down upon death !" Examples of want and misery can, ailas, never 
be wantmg to incite others to thrift and prudence. If that most 
important problem of the condition and welfare of the labouring 
masses is to be successfully solved in England, it can only be by the 
well-considered extension of such measures as Lord Shaftesbury has 
long advocated. There are not wanting English writers of talent and 
power who have already taken up the communistic cry against pro- 
perty. Let property defend itself by consulting the material interests 
and well-being of the labouring classes. It has no other defence 
that will check the march of socialism, dbcontent and latent 
rebellion. 

With regard to the bill now before Parliament for the abolition of 
the power of removal, and the establishment of district rating, I 
believe it to be thoroughly wrong both in its principles and }ts objects. 
It is not the plan of the government — it is not Mr. Baines's plan — it 
is not the plan of the Poor Law Board. It is a legacy left them by 
more grasping and less scrupulous predecessors. It is a plan proposed 
by Mr. Secretary Chadwick of the old poor law commission, emb()died 
by Mr. Assistant Secretary Coode. A plan that has been lying for 
years in some musty comer of Somerset or Gwydir House, and is 
now only raked out and laid on the table of the House, in fulfilment of 
a promise made by the government in the course of the last session, to 
gentlemen, whose object, like that of theframers of the measure, is to 
bring about a national administration of local rates under a central 
authority. 

I maintain that every argument that has been brought forward in 
support of this bill has broken down. The following arguments have 
been disproved:-^ 

1st. The charge of clearance and driving out the poor, in 
what are called clpse parishes. (Part I. p. 41.) 

2nd. That such close parishes have been enriched at the expense 
of the open ones in their vicinity. (Part I. p. 43.) 

3rd. That they have shifted the burden of their poor on these open 
parishes. (Part I. p. 45.) 

4th. Tliat an undue and increasing proportion of agricultural 
labourers is being driven into the towns. (Part I. p. 51.) 

5th. That the distance at which the labourer resides from his 
work is produced by the parochial system. (Part I. p. 62.) 
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6th. That inequality of rating between two parishes is " unfair" 
to that which pays the highest rates. (Part I. p. 55.) 

7th. That the labour market in England is restricted by settle- 
ment, so far as affects the supply of labour — ^where labour is required, 
" The manufacturing places do get all the hands they want." (Part 
I. p. 59.) 

8th. That there is any longer a congestion of people in the 
agricultural districts of England caused by settlement. (Part I. p. 59.) 
9th. That it is the intention of the party who press for the abolition 
of settlement and removal to benefit the poor thereby. (Part IT. p. 40.) 

loth. That hardship and severity in the administration of relief 
are beneficial to the poor. (Part II. p. 61.) 

With regard to district or union rating, it has been shown : — 

11th. That no such plan has ever yet been known to succeed. 
(Part II. p. 73.) 

12th. That it has been repeatedly tried, and has invariably and 
signally failed. (Part XL p. 73.) 

13th. For that it is contrary to the natural principles on which a 
poor law should be founded, (Part II. p. 73.) 

14th. That it was under such a system that clearances reached 
their greatest height in England. (Part II. p. 73). 

15th. That its adoption would destroy our parochial self-govern- 
ment, and with it the freedom and energy of the people. (Part IL 
p. 94.) 

16tli. That it would throw the local government of England into 
the hands of an odious " bureaucracy." (Part II. p. 98.) 

17th. That it would pauperize and throw on the rates a multitude 
of persons now earning sufficient wages to maintain themselves and 
their families. (Part. IL p. 40.) 

18th. That it would thereby increase, to a frightful extent, pau p - 
ism, misery, and poor's rates. (Part II. pp. 40, 52.) 

19th. That it would render necessary the establishment of a 
national repressive police to coerce the victims, which it would itself 
have reduced to pauperism. (Part II. p. 71.) 

20th. That it would confiscate lands and houses to an extent at 
present uncalculated, unsettle the titles, and change the value of 
nine-tenths of the real property in the kingdom. (Part II. p. 102.) 

21st. It has been shown that without settlement a right to relief 
proved. inoperative ; and that settlement is the real foundation of our 
English poor law. (Part II. p. 26.) 

22nd. That removals, which this bill professes to stop, have 
decreased by two-thirds during the last eleven years, and are rapidly 
on the wane. (Part II. p. 57.) 

The measure itself is an act of barefaced aggression on the principle 
of local self-government in small communities. It rings the death 
knell of English county and parochial government. 

The central government of England has from time immemorial 
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contented itself with laying down for the puhlic good certain broad 
hncs, between which the nation might carry on its own local govern- 
ment, according to the means and wishes of its inhabitants. To this 
long-cherished and most salutary system Mr. Baines's bill rings the 
death knell. 

It is a first step in the plan laid down by Mr. Chadwick, in his 
evidence before the committee of 1847. The last stage of that plan, 
to be arrived at by gradual steps, is to be a dominant and overbear- 
ing ** bureaucracy," the introduction into England of the domestic 
institutions of France or of Austria. It is tempting to a minister to 
introduce such a system, for it would invest him with patronage 
unlimited. To the independence of the higher and middle classes it 
would be fatal ; to the poor it would bring unmitigated hardship and 
distress. Despotism would grind the country from above ; chartism 
and communism would sap away its foundations; content and liberty 
would be miknown. They would destroy the settlement of the poor, 
which has so long shielded them from the power of their superiors, 
and (as Mr. Coode allows) from the rigour of a code of cruel vagrancy 
laws. These they would re-introduce, invested with redoubled 
terrors. 

This hitherto quiet and contented land is to be girded with the iron 
band of a centralized police, the sure harbinger and the ready arm of 
despotism. 

All this is attempted to be forced upon us, not as a violent remedy 
for some violent and impending danger, but while the ship is 
steering her even course through a tranquil sea, without a shoal 
ahead, or a cloud in sight. Are the crew asleep ? — they seem not to 
know or heed the fearful changes that are preparing for them. 

Their boasted equalization of rates consists in urging one-half of 
the EngHsh nation to the spoil of their neighbours. Can any so base 
be found among us who, for a few paltry shillings of ill-gotten gain, 
would barter the independence of their children and their country ? 
Awake, P^nglishmcn ! while there is yet time. The wedge once 
driven under the foundation stone of your liberty — your parochial 
self-government ; — the meshes of centndization once woven around 
the land, and your struggle^ will be in vain. You will have squandered 
away the best inheritance of your fathers, and the days of your freedom 
will be numbered. 
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